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31. An act of the " General Court" at Boston, in 1636, 
by which about two thousand dollars were appropriated 
for the purpose of founding a public Kchool or college, led 
to the establishment of what is now the oldest litei-ary 
institution in America. Two years after, the Rev. John 
Harvard bequeathed upwards of three thousand dollars 
to it, which, in honor of tlie benefactor, was named Har- 
vard College. Its location ia at Cambridge. _l. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

S2. The Council of Plymouth, 

it will be remembered, obtained, 
in 1620, a grant of land including 
the whole of what is now known 
as New England, Two years 
after, all that portion of the tei-- 
ritory lying between the Merri- 
mac and the Kennebec was ceded 
by the Council to Sir Ferdinand© 
Gorges (gor'-jez) and John Ma- 
son. In 1623, the proprietors sent emigrants to America, 
who settled at Little Harbor, near Portsmouth ; and at 
Dover. 

33. After these settlements were made, the Rev. John 
Wheelwright purchased of the Indians the territory be- 
tween the Merrimac and the Pis- cat '-a- qua, being a part 
of the same that had been ceded to Gorges and Mason.** 
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This work is intended for advanced classes in Gram- 

• 

mar Schools and Academies. The leading aim in its 
preparation has been to narrate the events, as well as 
their causes, details, effects, and connection with each 
other, in the most concise language consistent with 
the clearness and fulness necessary for the proper 
understanding of the subject. Although the history 
of our country is here condensed within a few pages, 
it is believed that all the important facts are stated, 
and that no particulars are omitted that are essential 
to their clear comprehension. 

A knowledge of history can never be acquired so as 
to make the acquisition permanent and useful, unless, 
at the same time, the geography of the narrative is 
well understood. The exact location of every place 
mentioned in this work, except a very few beyond the 
limits of the United States, is shown on maps, a num- 
ber of which were specially prepared for this work ; 
and the system of map questions, by which not only 
the location of each place is required to be learned, 
but its situation with reference to other plac^^^Sa^^ 
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feature not to be found in any other history which 
has come under the author's notice. Of the import- 
ance of unitiDg the two studies of history and geo- 
graphy, no practical teacher need be informed. By 
associating events with places, both are more perma- 
nently impressed on the mind. 

The design of the questions at the bottom of the 
pages, is to draw attention to the facts singly. Those 
at the end of the sections, called Review Questions, 
associate facts belonging to the same class or train 
of events, and, consequently, require answers of a 
topical character. This method, in connection with 
the requirements in relation to geography, cannot fail 
to awaken an interest in the mind of the learner, and 
lead him to a knowledge of the subject that will prove 
satisfactory and permanent. It will give him, too, a 
power and readiness of grouping, describing, and re- 
lating, that will prove of lasting benefit. 

It will be observed that the author has given more 
attention to the pronimciation of proper names than 
in his previous works. The pronunciation of no name 
that seemed to be at all difficult for the learner, has 
been omitted. The authorities employed are Web- 
ster's and Worcester's Dictionaries, and Baldwin's 
Gazetteer. 

The author would suggest to his fellow-teachers, 
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that this book may be used just as it is written. It 
is a production growing out of twenty years' expe- 
rience in the school-room ; and, while no claim of 
perfection is made either for its plan or infallibiHty 
in its statements, it will be, it is believed, when thus 
used, an important aid in the hands of teachers. The 
maps should be used freely : they may be drawn by 
the teacher or pupils on the blackboard ; and no reci- 
tation should be heard nor instruction given, without 
them. In this way pupils will be made to learn and 
recite intelligently, since they will be compelled to 
use their eyes as well as their ears, and to exercise 
their understanding. 

With regard to the chronology, two things are to be 
avoided. The pupil should not be required to learn 
dates unassociated with the narrative, nor should any 
system of mnemonics be employed which requires the 
use of facts or statements not belonging to the his- 
tory. In the one case, the mind is burdened with 
useless lumber to the overtasking of the memory ; 
and, in the other case, it is confused with a multipli- 
city of facts, perhaps, of but little or no importance. 
A few prominent events should be selected as stand- 
points, from which, on the one side, may be seen a 
train of causes ; and, on the other, a series of effects 
or consequences. In this way, whatever \9» xe^'^ \ni- 
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portant, will be readily remembered and judiciously 
appropriated. 

With these few remarks and suggestions, the author 
commits the work to the impartial examination of his 
fellow-laborers in the cause of education; trusting 
that it will be received with that kind consideration 
which has been extended to his other works on this 
subject. 

Teachers who desire that their pupils should acquire 
a more comprehensive knowledge of the history of the 
United States than can be gained from the text, are 
referred to the Questions for Topical Study and Keci- 
TATION at the end of the work. These questions, with 
the references and the additional information given in 
connection therewith, supply a complete collection of 
topics, beginning with the discovery of the New World, 
and running through succeeding events to the present 
time. Much interesting information, not found in the 
preceding pages of the book, is there inserted. The 
author is indebted to School Superintendents and 
teachers, and to examination-papers which have been 
furnished him, for many of these questions. 



Two articles have been added at the end of the 
History, one showing the Territorial Growth of the 
United States, and the other the Civil Progress of 
the Nation. 



HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 

The author of this hook haying heen Bolicited hy many teachers for a few brief 
ralesf, hy which they might be governed in ueing it, eubmits the following. He 
does not claim that these are the best, nor does he advise any teacher who may 
adopt them to adhere to them strictly in all cases. 

Lessons sfiould be assigned and refutations heard ^ not so much in conformity with 
nUes as in accordance with circumstances. 

ASSIGNING THE LESSON. 

1. " Gire out " a short lesson, at the same time designating a 
map to be drawn by the pupils, on paper or slate, the map to show, 
among other things, the location of the important places mention- 
ed in the lesson. ^^" Let it be understood that no lesson is learn- 
ed by a pupil until he has learned how every place mentioned in 
it is located. 

2. Let the lesson be read by the class, care being taken to 
have all the proper names correctly pronounced. Endeavor, also, 
to give interest to the lesson by enlarging upon the facts, throw- 
ing in bistorical incidents, and referring to authors. 

RECITATIOJ. 

3. Let the maps be examined and criticised. In this duty 
the teacher may be aided very much by a system of examinations 
carried out by he pupils tliemselves, who will derive benefit in 
many respects by tlie exercise. 

4. Bring out the facts of the lesson with clearness, partic- 
ularly the relation of causes to results. If any question is not fully 
answered, put others to elicit what has been omitted. Then ask 
the first question again, requiring it to be properly answered. Of 
course the teacher should in all cases aim to have his questions 
answered with iutelligence. Use outline wall-maps, and question 
freely on the geography. Occasionally have the maps drawn on 
the blackboard, i^" Permit no answer to pass if it is not clear 
that the pupil is acquainted with the location of the places referred 
to in it. 

REVIEWS. 

5. Review by topics. Besides the oral method, the composition 
plan (see Appendix, p. 62) and the one by written diagrams (see 
model preceding p. 18) should occasionally be used. (The Review 
Questions, at different places in the book, furnish a number of 
topics and suggest others. A list of about two hundred topics is 
also given at the end of the book.) 

6. Dates. Do not require dates too freely^— the month and 
the day of the month in no case, unless there is a special reason 
for it. Take the date of an important event as a turning point ; 
and, when it is well fixed in the mind, arrange on the one side the 
train of events as causes, and on the other the train of results. 
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1. Ths geographers of ancient times had no knowledge whateyei 
of America ; though it has been asserted that, several years before 
Christ, navigators had sailed out of the Mediterranean Sea, and, 
being wafted across the Atlantic Ocean by the trade-winds, had 
reached the Western Continent 

2. About five centuries previous to the discovery of America by 
Columbus, the Northmen, a people from Norway, colonized Iceland 
and Greenland, and made explorations in America as far south as 
New England. Settlements are also said to have been made by 
them, and intercourse kept up for some time' with the mother 
country. These expeditions, however, seen^ not to have attracted 
any general attention ; nor were their results permanent, or known 
to the other nations of Europe. 

3. It is certain, indeed, that when Columbus set sail on his event- 
ful voyage in 1492, he had not the least knowledge of the existence 
of a second continent, nor is there any evidence whatever that he 
even imagined there was such a continent His great aim was to 
find a shorter and better route to India than the one then travelled 
by way of Egypt and the Red Sea. To him, nevertheless, is justly 
ascribed the honor of being the discoverer of the New World, since 
it was through his enterprise and sagacity that its existence came 
to be generally known. 

4. At the time of Columbus*s discovery, the continent of America, 
from the icy latitudes of the North to the regions far south of the 
equator, together with most of its islands, was inhabited by various 
races who differed in many respects from Europeans. As the coun- 
try at that time, and until Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean 
(p. 17), was supposed to be a part of India, these inhabitants were 
called Indians. In some parts of the country they were found to 
have attained a considerable degree of civilization ; in others they 
were in the savage state, being divided into tribes, living in rude 
huts called wigwams, and existing mostly by ^lim^ ^liii \i\^>5a\% 
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They spoke different languages, and their religion consisted in wor 
shipping an unknown and mvisible Deity, whom they called the 
'* Great Spirit" 

5. Whence did they come ? How did they reach America ? How 
long had they been living there ? These questions have been asked 
a great many times, but have never yet been satisfactorily answered. 
Many theories have been advanced to solve the difficulty ; but tlie 
origin of these various races, both civilized and uncivilized, remains 
as much a mysteiy as ever. 

6. According to one of these theories, America received its first 
inhabitants from eastern Asia, by way of Behring*s Straits ; while 
other and more probable statements are, that vessels were at various 
times waited by the trade-winds across the Atlantic Ocean from 
the Old World, and that thus people of different races being acci- 
dentally carried to the other continent, settled there, and founded 
the different nations which inhabited it at the time of its dis- 
coveiy by Columbus. 

7. Of one thing there can be no doubt When America was dis- 
covered by Columbus, it had been inhabited for centmies ; and the 
previous occupants of certain portions of it had attained a degi*ee 
of civilization not possessed by their inhabitants at the time of this 
discovery. The evidences of this are still abundant in the ruins of 
temples and other buildings, and in the articles of copper and silver 
found buried beneatii these ruins. Curious specimens of pottery 
of great antiquity have also been found ; and mounds of remark- 
able extent aie seen in certain parts, the origin of which was im- 
known to the uncivilized Indians. 

8. After Columbus led the way, expeditions were undertaken by 
Europeans of different nations in order to explore the New World, 
and make settlements in various parts of it None were marked 
by more heroism and self-sacrifice than those conducted by tlie 
French Catholics in their efforts to explore the counuy in the 
region of tlie great lakes, and along the Mississippi River and its 
tributary streams. Marquette {inar-ket\ La Salle {sdC), and otlicra, 
penetrated the vast wilderness by way of the St Lawrence ; and 
they were followed by others who established stations at various 
places, and labored to convert the Indians to tlieir faith.* 

9. At the close of the Revolutionary War, the western boundary 
of the territorial possessions of the United States extended only to 
the Mississippi (p 98). By the " Louisiana Purchase," in 1803, the 

* Sue* note 6, 011(1 uf iBecliun I. 
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linuts were extended to the Rocky Mountains (p. 110). The coasi 
Btrip, about fifty miles wide, between Florida and Louisiana, claimed 
by Spain as a part of Florida, was occupied by the United States a1 
the beginning of the *• War of 1812," and, under the claim that it 
was part of the " Louisiana Purchase," was retained. In 1819, 
Florida was acquh*ed by cession from Spain (p. 135), all the " rights, 
claims, and pretensions" of Spain to territory west of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the 42d pai'allel, being, at the same time, also 
ceded to the United States. 

10. The region west of the Rocky Mountains, extending from 
latitude 42** to about 54**, with the Pacific for its western boundary, 
was long known as Oregon. It was claimed by the United States, 
because, among other reasons, its principal river had been discov- 
ered by an American — Captain Gray, of the ship Columbia, of Bos- 
ton — in 1792 ; and because, during the administration of President 
Jefferson, it was explored by Captains Lewis and Clark, command- 
ing an overland expedition sent out by the United States govern- 
ment. Gray gave tbe name of his vessel to the river he discovered. 
By the treaty made with Spain in 1819, the United States sti*ength- 
ened their claim to the region. 

11. Great Britain also claimed Oregon until 1846, when, by treaty, 
the boundary line between the possessions of the two nations was 
fixed at the 49th parallel ; and thus was settled a controversy which 
had been continued for a number of yeara, and which, at one time, 
thieatened to produce a war between the two countries. In 1845, 
Texas became a member of the Union by annexation (pp. If 1-143). 
California, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada were acquired 
from Mexico by conquest ; and their possession was confirmed by 
a treaty made at the close of the war with tliat country (p. 150), 
and by subsequent negotiation. Alaska was purchased from Russia 
in 1867 (p. 184). 

Note. — ** The evidences of the former existence of a pre-historic race, known 
as tb(f moand-builderii. who at one time occupied the principal affluents of the 
Misi^issippi, the Uulf Coast, and the region of the Great Lakes, are too couclu- 
Mve t<> admit of doubt. These evidences consist of tumuli syiiimetricully raited 
and often enclosed in mathematicui figare:?, sucli as the square, the octagon, 
and circle, with long lines of circumvallation ; of pits in the solid rock, and 
ruubisih-heaps formed in the prosecution of thjir mining operations^ ; and of a 
variety of utensils, wrought in srone or copper, or moulded in clay, which evince 
a knowledge of art and methodical labor foreign to the Red man. While the 
character of these structures, a? traced over wide areas, differ in minor particu- 
lars, still there is a great uniformity which stamps the authors as one people and 
sabiects of cue controlling government."— ii^Od'^^r'* Fie-Uistoric Baces in the 
United States of America. 
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SECTION I. 

Discoveries and Mttplorations, 

IXTENDINO FROM THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, IN 1492, TO 
THE SETTLEMENT OF VIRGINIA, IN 1607. 

1. America was discovered in 1492 by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a native of Genoa (jen'-o-ah)^ Italy. Believing 
the earth to be round, Columbus concluded that by sailing 
westward he would sooner reach India than by taking 
the usual route by way of Egypt. The route around 
the southern extremity of Africa was not then known.* 

2. Being too poor to fit out an expedition at his own 
expense, he applied for aid to the republic of Genoa, and 
afterward to the monarchs of England and Portugal ; 
but in vain. At last he was assisted by Isabella, Queen 
of Spain. With a fleet of three vessels he set sail, and 
after a voyage of ten weeks, discovered one of the Baha- 

Map Ouebtions.— (See Map, page 8.) Where are the Bahama Islands ? The 
West Indies? Where is" Gnananani ? Labrador? Porto Rico? Florida? St. 
Doming ? Cnba ? Tampa Bay ? Ncwfonndland ? Quebec ? Nova Scotia I 
New Brunswick ? Acadia ? Fort Royal entrance ? St. Augustine ? I*amlico 
Soond? Albemarle Sound ? Virginia? Cape Cod? Maine? Afartha's Vineyard ? 
Jameetown ? Into what waters does the Mississippi flow ? The St. Lawrence ? 
The St. JohD*8 ? The Kennebec ? The James ? 

1. Who was Columbus? When was America discovered? Who made the 
discovery ? What belief did Colv.mbus have ? What was then the usual route 
to India ? What route was then not yet known ? 

a. For what did Columbus solicit aid ? Why did he do bo ? Of whom did 
lie ask aid ? Who, finally, assisted him ? What can you state of his first voyage ? 
Wbat land did he discover ? What name did he give it f 

• •* The crown of Portngral was constant in its efforts, through the fifteenth centnrj, to find 
a p«8Bage roand the southern point of Africa into the Indian Ocean; though so timid was ttie 
■aTi^uon that every fresh headland became a formidable barrier ; and it was not till the 
latter part of the century that the adventurous Diaz passed quite round tlie Stormy Cape, as 
he termed it, but which John the Second (King of Portugal), with happier augury, called tlie 
Cape of (rood Hope. But, before Vasco de Gama had availed himself of this discovery to 
spread his sails in the Indian seas (1497), Spain entered oa her gloTiou& c&teet^ tcn^ %«u\ CtoVvitQi- 
hn» across the western waters. "—/>rMwyr* Ckniquast of Peru, 
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ma Islands, called by the natives Gur.nahani [gioah-iiah- 
hah'-ne). He gave it the name of San Salvador. 

3. Cohimbus made three other voyages to the New 
World, in the first of which, as well as in the one just 
described, his discoveries were confined to the islands 
between North and South America. These he supposed 
to be near India; but when, in after years, the mistake 
became known, they were called the West Indies, and the 
islands southeast of Asia were called the East Indies. 

4. In his third voyage,* made in 1498, Columbus dis- 
covered the mainland, at the mouth of the river 0-ri-no'- 
co, in South America; and in his last he examined the 
coast of Da-ri-en'. He died in Spain, at the age of seventy, 
a few months after he returned from his fourth voyage. 
He never knew that he had discovered a new continent, f 

5. In 1497, John Cabot {kab'-bot)^ and his son Sebastian, 
while sailing under a commission from Henry VII. of 
England, reached the coast of Labrador, and thus were 
the first to discover the continent of America. In a 
second voyage, made by Sebastian Cabot, in 1498, the 
coast from Labrador to Chesapeake Bay was explored. 

6. In 1499, Amerigo Vespucci (ah-md-re-gd ves-poot'- 
che)^ a. Florentine navigator, visited the eastern coast of 
South America, and, in 1501, made a second voyage to 
the same regions. He prepared accounts of the two voy- 
ages, from which he acquired the reputation of being the 
discoverer of the western mainland. In consequence of 
this, as well as from the fact that his were the first pub- 
lished accounts of the newly discovered country, it w^as 
called America. (See Appendix, p. 76, topic 208.) 

3. Columbus's second voyage ? Why were the West Indies so called ? 

4. Columbus's third voyage? His fourth ? What further of Columbus? 
6. What discovery was made in 1497 ? What exploration in 1498? 

6. Who was Amerigo Vespucci ? What two voyages are mentioned ? Why 
was the new world called America? 

* Read Note 1, end of this Section. 

t )Ii3 body was deposited in a convent at Valladolid, Spain, but was after- 
ward removed to Seville, Spain. Twenty-three years after, it was taken across 
the Atlantic to St. Domingo, and finally, two hundred and sixty years later, was 
carried with great ceremony to the cathedral at Havana, \t4 ptftfteut Te«tuv\j-v^ace. 
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7. Twenty years after Columbus's first and great dis- 
covery, Ponce de Leon {poii'-thd da la-on'), an aged Span- 
iard, sailed from Porto Rico (re'-co) in search of a won- 
derful fountain, which, it was said, exited in one of the 
Bahama Islands, and would impart immortal youth to all 
who might drink of its waters. 

8. Alter visiting several islands, he discovered, in 1512, 
an unknown land, whose forests were adorned with 
flowers. From the abundance of the flowers, and also 
because the discovery happened on Easter Sunday, which 
the Spaniards call Pascua Florida {pah'-scoo-ah flo-re'" 
dah), it received the name of Florida. His search for 
the fountain was, of course, unsuccessful. 

9. Several years after, he went again to Florida. His 
object this time was to make a settlement, he having 
been appointed governor of the country upon the condi- 
tion that he would colonize it. He effected a landing, 
but in an attack made by the natives, the Spaniards 
were killed or driven back to their ships, and De 
Leon received a mortal wound — of which he died, in 
Cuba. 

10. Two expeditionfi were made to Carolina by De 
Ayllon (dd ile-yone'). The object of the first, made in 
1520, was the capture of natives to work the plantations 
and mines of St. Domingo. The second was undenakcn 
to conquer the country. Both were unsuccessful.* 

11. In 1517, Cordova (kor'-do-va) discovered Mexico, 
and explored the northern coast of Yu-ca-tan'. Ailer- 
ward, Cor'-tez, who had been sent by the governor of 

T. Who was Ponce de Leon ? What visionary enterprise did he undertake? 

8. Did tie discover the fountain ? Wliy not ? What did he discover ? Why 
wat> the land called Florida ? 

9. What next did De Leon undertake ? What was the result ? 

1 0- What was undertaken in 1520 ? What, afterward ? What were the result!? ? 
11. When was Mexico discovered? Who made the discovery ? What else 
did Cordova do ? What did Cortez accomplish ? 

♦ Many of De Ayllon's men, in the second expedition, were killed by the 
natives, because he had kidnapped a number of their companions in his first ex- 
pedition. He himself barely escaped. 
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Cuba, suc(»>eeded in conquering the Mexicans ; and their 
country, in 1 52 1 , became a province of Spain. ( App. p. 65. ) 

12. Narvaez (nar'Vah'-eth)^ believing Florida to be a 
land of great wealth, obtained from the Spanish sovereign 
an appointment as governor, and, in 1528, sailed from 
Cuba, to conquer and possess it. The attempt proved 
disastrous ; for of the three hundred men who penetrated 
the wild regions, only four, after years of wandering, suc- 
ceeded in reaching a Spanish settlement in Mexico. 

13. These men asserted that Florida was the richest 
country in the world,— a statement which the people of 
Spain generally believed, among them Ferdinand de Soto 
{da so' -to). With a fleet of ten vessels, and a gay com- 
pany of six hundred armed men, De Soto sailed for Cuba, 
whence he proceeded to Florida. He landed on the shores 
of Tampa Bay, and, in the summer of 1539, commenced 
his march into the interior.* 

14. After wandering for nearly three years, during 
which, in 1541, the Mississippi was discovered, he sickened 
and died. To conceal his death from the natives, who re- 
garded him with fear, his body was sunk in the waters of 
the great river which he had discovered. The remnant 
of his followers, having in vain tried to reach Mexico 
tlirough the forests, built seven frail barks, sailed down 
the Mississippi and along the coast of Mexico, until they 
reached a Spanish settlement. (Read Note 2, end of Sec.) 

15. In 1524, Ven-azzani {ver-rat-tsah'-ne), a Florentine 
navigator, sailing in the service of France, explored the 
coast of America from the Carolinas to Newfoundland 
(new' 'fund' land). To the whole region thus examined he 

la. What belief did Narvaez have? What appointment did he obtain? 
From what place did he sail ? With what object ? what was the result ? 

13. Who was De Soto? What statement did he believe ? Give an account 
of the bearinninj? of his expedition. 

14. Give a furtlier account of his expedition. What river did he discover? 
When did he make the discovery ? What became of his followers ? 

15. Who was Verrazzani ? What explorations did he make ? What name 
did he give to the region ? Where is Chesapeake Bay ? (Se^ Map, p. 68.) 

* His ejcplorfttions extended about two hundred miles west of the Mississippi. 
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gave the name of New France, a name which was after- 
ward restricted to Canada. (Read Note 3, end of Sec.) 

16. No other explorations were made hy the French 
until 1534. In that year and the following, James Cartier 
{car-te-a) made two voyages, discovered the St. Lawrence, 
explored its banks, and took possession of the whole 
country in the name of his king. The French, however, 
effected no permanent settlement in Canada until one was 
made on the site of Quebec, in 1608.* 

17. But Quebec was not the first settlement made by 
the French on the American continent, as Port Royal, 
now Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, was settled three years 
before. The French, claiming the whole territory now 
included in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, called it 
A-ca'-di-a. 

18. The French Protestants, or Huguenots, as they 
were called, desired to have in America a place of refuge. 
With the permission of King Charles, and aided by the 
celebrated Coligny {ko-leen-ye')^ two attempts were made 
to establish a colony — one at Port Royal entrance, Caro- 
lina, in 1562, and the other on the banks of the St. John's 
River, Florida, in 1564. 

19. The settlers of 1562 built a fort, to whioh they 
gave the name of Carolina, in honor of Charles ( Carolics^ 
in Latin), their king. Twenty-six men were left to keep 
possession of the country, while the others, with John 
Ribault (re-bo'), their commander, returned to France for 
re-enforcements; but the promised aid not arriving, the 
colonists, in despair, embarked for their native land. 

20. Spain, unwilling that the settlement on the St. 

J 6. When was the St. Lawrenc« discovered ? By whom ? What farther 
did Cartier do ? When was Ouebec settled ? By whom ? 

1 7. Which was the first French settlement in America ? When was Port 
Royal settled ? What country was called Acadia ? Who called it so ? 

18. Who were the Huguenots? What desire did they have? Who Aided 
them ? What settlements were begun by them ? 

19. Give an account of the CoroIiiiA settlement. 

* SySamael CbampJain, the discoverer and explorer otliBteeCtk3MCM^^«^^• 
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John's should exist, commissioned Melendez {mCi'len- 
deth) to destroy it. After laying the foundations of St. 
Augustine, in 1565, Melendez proceeded against the 
Huguenots, whom he surprised and massacred. In i-e- 
venge, De Gourgues {goorg), of France, two years after, 
surprised the Spanish forts on the St. John's, and hung 
two hundred captives upon the trees. 

21. In 1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed from England, 
under a patent granted by Queen Elizabeth. His design 
was to take possession of the northern parts of America, 
and found a colony in Xewfoundland. lie landed on the 
island, but, in consequence of disasters, no attempt at 
settlement was made. On the return to England, one of 
the ships, that in which Gilbert sailed, foundered, and all 
on board perished.* 

22. Sir Walter Raleigh {rmo'-le), not disheartened by 
the sad fate of his step-brother, Gilbert, obtained from 
Elizabeth an ample patent, and, in 1584, sent two vessels, 
under the command of Am'-i-das and Barlow. The voy- 
agers arrived on the coast of Carolina, visited the islands 
in Pam'-li-co and Albemarle sounds, took i)ossession of 
the country in the name of their sovereign, and, after 
traffickinor with the natives, returned to Ensrland. 

23. So glowing an account did Amidas and Barlow give 
of the country which they had seen, that Elizabeth de- 
clared the event to be the most glorious in her reign, 
and, as a memorial of her unmarried state, named the 
region Virginia. Upon Raleigh she conferred the honor 
of knighthood. (See Appendix, p. 73, topic 147.) 

20. Give an account of the St. John's pcttlcment. When was St. Aupus*tine 
Kcttled? By whom? How does it nmk in as:e among the townt* in the Uuiied 
States ? Ans. It it» the oldes^t. What revenire did I)e Gourgues have ? 

il. What voyage was commenced in 158:3? What was Gilbert's design ? 
Give an account of GilbertV operations ? Of his fate. 

JJ2. Who was Raleigli ? Give an account of his expedition pent in 1.'584 ? 

23. Why was th-; country called Virginia t Honor conferred ujwn lialdgli? 

• Gilbert, "sitting nbafl with a book in his haiui, cried out to tlioso in the other vp«.«!p1. 
• We are as near to Heaven by sea as by land.' That same night the lights of tbe Sqiiii r<»l 
/» bark of onlv ten tons) suddenly disappeared, and neitlier vessel nor any of its crew was 
erersewi BgMW. ^^— Bancroft, 
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24. Two attempts were afterward made by Raleigh to 
establish a colony on Roanoke Island — one, under Ralph 
Lane, in 1585, and the other, under John White, in 15«7. 
The people under Lane, after a year of distress at Roan- 
oke, embarked for England with Sir Francis Drake, who 
had stopped there on his way from the West Indies. White 
(lid not remain long at the island : he went to England 
for supplies. When he returned, after an absence of 
nearly three years, none of the colonists could be 
found. (Read Note 4, end of Section.) 

25. The next attempt to plant an English colony in 
America was made by Bartholomew Gos'-nold, in 1602. 
He discovered Cape Cod, and so named it because of the 
great number of codfish caught there. Concluding to 
settle on one of the Elizabeth Islands, he built a store- 
house and fort ; but discontents arising, the design was 
abandoned, and the whole party returned to England. 

26. The favorable reports of the country made by Gos- 
nold induced some English merchants to fit out two ves- 
sels, under the command of Martin Pring, for exploration 
and trade. Pring, in 1603, examined the shores and large 
rivers of Maine, as well as the coast thence to Martha's 
Vineyard. Three years later he made a second voyage, 
and also a more accurate survey of Maine. 

27. The territory which the English claimed, basing 
their claim upon the discoveries of the Cabots, extended 
from the 34th to the 45th degrees of north latitude. In 
1606, James I. divided this region into two divisions. 
The northern, called Xorth Virginia, he granted to the 



24. What did Raleisjh wish to do ? Give an account of the undertaking con- 
ducted by Lane. Of the one conducted by White. 

25. When was Cape Cod discovered ? By whom? Why was it eo named ? 
Give an account of Gosnold's attempt at settlement. Where are the Elizabeth 
l;$lande^ ? (See Map, p. 24. See, for Gosiiold, p. 18, 1 2.) 

26. Who sent Pring to America? What induced them to send him? Give 
an account of his first voyage. Of his second. 

27- What extent of American territory did the English claim? What waa 
thtir title to the claim ? What division was made of the lemtory m\QlJfe1 

'SoTm.—For an accountofthe discovery of the Pacl&c Oceaii> %eft"So\.^^,c"vv^ 
of Section. 
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Plymouth Company ; and the southern, called South Vh- 
ginia, to the London Company. 

28. During the following year, 1607, the Plymouth 
Company sent a number of planters, who began a settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Kennebec ; but the cold of the 
winter, the destruction of their storehouse, and the death 
of their president, discouraged them, and they returned 
to England. 

29. The London Company were successful. They sent 
more than a hundred persons, in a fleet commanded by 
Christopher Newport. The design of the colonists was 
to settle on Roanoke, but a storm carried the vessels fur- 
ther north. Sailing up a large stream, which they named 
the James River, they selected a place for a settlement, 
and called it Jamestown. (See note, p. 23.) 

CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITLXATION. 

1492. America was discovered by Columbus. 

1497. The Continent of America was discovered by John Cabot. 

1498. The coast of North America was explored by Sebastian Cabot 
The Continent of America was discovered by Columbus. 

1499. South America was visited by Amerigo Vespucci. 
1512. Florida was discovered by De Leon.* 

1520. Carolina was visited by De Ayllon. 

1521. Mexico was conquered by Cortez. 

1524. The coast of North America was explored by VerrazzanL 
1528. The conquest of Florida was undertaken by Narvaez. 
1534. The St. Lawrence was discovered by Cartier. 
1541. The Mississippi was discovered by De Soto. 
1502. The Huguenots began a settlement at Port Royal. 
1504. The Huguenots began a settlement in Florida. 

Map Questions.— (See Map, p. 58.) What larjre hay is on the East Of Vif« 
ginia ? Into what hody of water does the James River flow ? Where is James* 
to^vn ? Where are the Bermuda Islands ? (See Map, p. 8.) 

28. What attempt at settlement did the Plymouth Company make? What 
caused the failure or the attempt ? 

29- Where did the London Company design to plant a colony t Did they dft 
■o ? Why uot ? Where did they make a settlement ? 

* Baekingbtun Bmitht in his History of Florida, savs that the dlsoorery took place In 
IMS. De Leon'$ diair teives Easter Sondajr, .March 27th, as tVie dal« ot lYie 4iBicfiT«ry, which 
Agrees with the jretu- 1613, In ldl2, Easter Sunday came \n A.pTW. 
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1565. St Augustine was settled by Uie Spaniards. 

1584. The coast of Carolina was explored by Amidas and Barlow. 

1585. The first attempt was made to form a settlement at Roanoke. 
1587. Second attempt was made to form a settlement at Roanoke. 

1602. Cape Cod was discovered by Gosnold. 

1603. The New England coast was explored by Piing. 

1605. Port Royal, Nova Scotia, was settled by the French. 

1606. The London and Plymouth Companies received chartera. 

1607. The Plymouth Co. began a settlement on the Kennebec. 
Jamestown was settled by the London Company. 



EEVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAGX 

1. Oive an account of Colombas and his discoveries 9, 10 

2. Give an account of the Cahots and their two voyages 10 

8. Give an account of the two voyages made by Vespucci 10 

4. Give an account of De Leon^s two expeditions to Florida 11 

5. Give an account of De Ayllon's two expeditions to Carolina 11 

6. Of Narvaez's expedition (12).— 7. Of De Soto's expedition If 

8. Of Verrazzani's expeditions (12, 13).— 9. Of Cartier's expeditions .... 1^ 

10. Give an account of the Huguenot settlement at Port Boyal entrance. . . 13 

11. Of the Huguenot settlement on the St. John's River 13, 14 

12. Of Gilbert's expedition to Newfoundland, and his fate 14 

13. Of the voyage made by Amidas and Barlow 14 

14. Of Raleigh's two attempts to settle Roanoke Island 15 

15. Of Gosuold'B expedition and discovery in 1602 15 

16. Of two voyages made by Pring to New England 15 

17. What grants of land did King James make in 1606? 15, 16 

18. What were the exact limits of the two regions thus granted ? Ans. 

North Virginia extended firom the 41st to the 45th degree of north 
latitude ; and South Virginia, from the 34th to the 38th degree. 

19. Give an account of the tmdertaking made by the Plymouth Company. . 16 
90. Give an account of the success of the London Company in 1607 16 

21. Name, in order, twelve important events from 1492 to 1541 . 16 

22. Name, in order, twelve important events from 1541 to 1607 16, 17 

%^. Name six of the early navigators who sailed ia the interests of Spain 9-17 

24. Name four of tbe early navigators who sailed in the interests of France ... 9-17 
25 Name eleven of the early navigators who sailed in the interests of England. 9-17 
26. By whom was the southwest passage to Asia discovered ? Ana. By 

Ferdinand Magellan, who sailed through the strait which bears his 
name, in 1520. At the Philippine Islands, in a contest with the na- 
tives, he was killed ; but one of his vessels reached Spain by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, thus making the first voyage around the 
globe. 
f7. Had the Pacific Ocean been previously discovered? Ans. In 1518, 
Bal-bo'-a, while crossing the Isthmus of Darien, gained the summit 
of a mountain, from which he discovered the Pacific Ocean. (,&«« 
Note 6, end of Section.) 
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SPANISH. 



Columbus discovered all the large islands of the West Indies, 
besides a number of the small ones. He also discovered South 
America (1498) and explored the coast of Darien (1503). 

Ponce de Leon discovered Florida and explored its coast 
(1512). 

Balboa, while crossing the isthmus of Darien, discovered the 
Pacific Ocean, and called it the South Sea (1513). (Notes, endorsee.) 

Cordova explored the northern coast of Yucatan (1517). 

Magellan sailed around South America to the Pacific (1520) ; and 
westward to the Philippine Islands, where he was killed in a con- 
test with the natives. One of his vessels continued the voyage, 
thus making the first circumnavigation of the earth (1522). 

De Ayllon made two expeditions to Carolina (1520 and 1524). 

Cortez sailed to Mexico (1519) and conquered it (1521). 

Narvaez explored the interior of Florida (1528). 

De Soto explored a large part of the country from Florida to a 
point several hundred miles west of the Mississippi (1539 to 1542). 

ENGLISH. 

The Cabots discovered Labrador (1497) ; and Sebastian Cabot, 
in a second voyage, sailed along the coast from Labrador to Chesa- 
peake Bay (1498). 

Drake sailed along the coast of California (1579). 

Gilbert made a voyage to Newfoundland (1583). 

Raleigh sent an expedition to North Carolina (1584) ; and made 
two attempts to found a colony (1585, 1587). 

Gosnold explored the coast of Massachusetts (1602). 

Pring explored the coast of New England (1603). 

FRENCH. 

Verrazzanl explored the coast from Carolina to Newfoundland, 
being the first European to enter the harbor of New York (1524). 

Cartier discovered the St. Lawrence (1534), and, in a second 
voyage, sailed up the river as far as Montreal (1535). 

DUTCH. 

Hudson sailed up the Hudson River as far as Albany (1609). 

The western coast of North America was flr:?t explored by the Spaniards. 
Expeditions sent by Cortez examined the California peninsula. Alar9{m 
iah-lar'-son), sent by the j^overnor of Mexico, in 1540 ascended the Colorado 
River beyond the Ciila (he'-iah); and Corouado (ko-to-nah'-do), also sent, at the 
same time, wandered for three jeari* over the regions now known an Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada (1540-1543). In 1542. Cabrillo (cab- 
reel'-yo), commanding two vessels, sent by the Mexican governor, examined 
the coast as far as the northern limits of San Francisco Bay; but, dying, his 
pilot, Fer-re'-lo, next year continued the exploration as far north, probably, as 
the latitade of 43 desreee. 
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TOPIC— COLUMBUS, HIS VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 
(See pages 9 and 10; also the answer to question 34, Appendix, p. 65.) 



His Early 
Life. 



Born at Genoa. 

( On tlie Mediterranean 
Passed much time -! and 

( west coast of AMca. 
^ Made a voyage toward Greenland. 



( Tlie route to India. 
His Theory. •< Shape of the earth. 

( Conclusion regarding India. 

T?«„^^«mo ^^« ( To the republic of Genoa. 
Efforts for J rn^ ,. ^ «,..r.o,.«uo ,.f v..«.i, 



Aid. 



{ 



To the monarchs of England and Portugal. 
To Isabella, by whom he was aided. 

• 

o* ( Sailed with three vessels. 

K> •< Voyage lasted ten weeks. 

- OT ( Discovered San Salvador. 



Voyages 

AND 

Discoveries. 



. \ Discovered other islands 



S i between North and South America. 
( Discovered South America. 



-o 



CO ( (Was sent back to Spain in irons.) 
•5 -{ Examined the coast of Darien. 
^ Death. -{ Died in Spain, at the age of seventy. 



Topics. — The Cabots, their voyages and discoveries. — Vespucci's 
voyages and their consequences. — De Leon and his two voyages 
to Florida. — Narvaez's expedition and its consequences. — De Soto 
and his expedition. — ^Verrazzani and his explorations.— Cartier and 
his two voyages.— The Huguenots and their settlements. — Gilbert 
and his expedition to Newfoundland. — Raleigh and the three expe- 
ditions sent by him. — Gosnold in Massachusetts and Virginia. 
Spanish discoveries and explorations. — English. —French. 



I^OTES. 

1. ColnmbUB in Chains.— While Columbus, during his third voyage in 
1498, was making discoveries iu the New World, his enemies in Spain •< artfully 
endeavored to undermine his credit with his sovereign," by circulating false 
reports about his integrity and loyalty. At last '• the queen acquiesced in send- 
ing out a commission to investigate the affairs of the colony (Hispaniola). The 

person appointed to this delicate trust was Don Francisco de Rob-a-dil'la 

Erom the very first, Bobadilla regarded Columbus in the light of a convicted 

criminal, on whom it was his business to execute the sentence of the law 

Accordingly, on his arrival at the island, he commanded the admiral to appear 
before him, and without affecting the forms of a legal inquiry, at once caused 
him to be manacled and thrown into prison. Columbus submitted without the 
least show of resistance, displaying in this sad reverst: that magnanimity of soul 
which would have touched the heart of a generous adversary. Bobadilla caused 
the accusation to be sent back to Spain with the admiral, whom he commanded 

to be kept strictly in irons during the passage So monstrous an outrage 

shocked the minds of even those most prejudiced against Columbus ; and none 
partook of the general indignation more strongly than Ferdinand and Isabella. 
They sent to Cadiz without an instant's delay, and commanded the admiral to 
be released from his ignominious fetters."— iV«co/r* Fe.rdinand and Isabella. 

2. Burial of De Soto (p. 12, 1 14).—" They buried him in the dead of 
night, with sentinels posted to keep the natives at a distance. The place chosen 
for the sepulchre was one of many pits, broad and deep ; but, with all their pre- 
cautions, they soon found out that the Indians suspected not only the death of 
the governor, but the place where he lay buried ; for, in passing by the pit, they 
would stop, look round attentively on all siden, talk with one another, and make 
signs with their chins and their eyes toward the spot where the body was 
interred. The Spaniards perceiving this, determined to disinter the body and 
deposit it in the mid-channel of the Mississippi. As there was no stone in the 
neighborhood wherewith to sink it, they cut down an evergreen oak, and made 
an excavation in one side, of the sizo of a man. On the following night, with all 
the silence possible, they disinterred the body, and placed it in the trunk of the 
oak, nailing planks over the aperture. The rustic coffin was then conveyed to the 
center of the river, where, in presence of priests and cavaliers, it was conomitted 
to the stream, and they beheld it sink to the bottom, shedding many tears over 
this second funeral rite, and commending anew the soul of the good cavalier to 
heaven." — Theo. Irving's Conquest of Florida. 

3. Verrazzani ofT tlie Coast of Carolina (p. 12, ^15).— "What 
manner of men were the naked, swarthy, befeathered crew, running like deer 
along the border of the sea, or screeching welcome from the strand ? The 
French rowed towards the shore for a supply of water. The surf ran high ; they 
could not land ; but an adventurous yoimg sailor leaped overboard, and swam 
towards the crowd with a gift of beads and trinkets. His heart failed him as he 
drew near; he flung his gift among them, turned, and struck out for the boat. 
The Burf dashed him back, flinging him with violence on the beach among the 
recipients of his bounty, who seized him by his arms and legs, and, while he 
called lustily for aid, answered him with hideous outcries designed to allay his 
terrors. Next they kindled a great fire— doubtless to roast and devour him 
before the eyes of his comrades, gazing iu horror from their boat. On the con- 
trary, they carefully warmed him, and were trying to dry his clothes, when, 
recovering from his bewilderment, he betrayed a strong desire to escape to his 
friends ; whereupon, * with great love, clasping him fast about, with many em- 
bracings,' they led him to the shore, and stood watching till he had reached the 
iHMt. "-^J^arJkman^s Pioneers of France in the New World, 



KOTES. 



4. Tlie liOBt Colony of Roanoke (p. 15, IT 24). "White fotmd the 
island of Roanoke a desert (1590). As he approached the island, he sounded a 
gignal trumpet, but no answer was heard to disturb the melancholy stillness 
that brooded over the deserted spot. What had become of the wretched colo- 
nists ? No man may with certainty say ; for all that White found to indicate their 
late was a high post bearing on it the letters CRO; and, at the former site of 
their Tillage, he found a tree which had been deprived of its bark and bore, in 

▼ell-cut characters, theword CROATAN Thus ended the eflfort to find 

the lost colony, and they were never heard of. That they went to Croatan 
(further south), where the natives were friendly, is almost certain; that they 
became gradually incorporated with them is probable from the testimoDy of a 
historian who lived in North Carolina and wrote in 17U: ' The Hatteras Indians, 
who lived on Roanoke island, or much frequented it, tell us,' says he, 'that 
several of their ancestors were white people and could talk in a book, as we do. 
Hie truth of this is confirmed by gray eyes being found frequently amongst 
those Indians, a circumstance which does not occur in any other tribe.' " — Hawk's 
History of North Carolina. 

5. Discovery of the Pacific (p. 17).— "A little before Vas'-co Nufi'-ez 
de Balboa reached the height, the Indians informed him of his near approach to 
the sea (1515). It was a sight in beholding which, for the first time, any man 
would wish to be alone. He bade his men sit down while he ascended ; and 
then, in solitude, looked down upon the vast Pacific — the first man of the Old 
World, so flu: as we know, who had done so. Falling on his knees, he gave thanks 
to God for the fovor shown him, in his being permitted to discover the Sea of the 
South." Having taken "formal possession, on behalf of the kings of Castile, of 
the sea and all that was in it," by " cutting down trees, forming crosses, and 
heaping up stones, he descended with difficulty to the shore, accompanied by 
eighty of his men. He entered the sea up to his thighs, having his sword on, 
and with his shield iu his hand. Then he called the bystanders to witness how 
he touched with his person and took possession of this sea for the kings of C&b- 
^e."— Helps' s Spanish Conqiiests in America. 

6. Marquette and Jolliet descending tlie Mississippi (p. 

g^ ^ g). •« Then laimching on the broad Wissonsin, they sailed slowly down its 

current amid its vine-clad hills, and its countless sand-bars. No sound broke 
the stillness, no human form appeared, and, at last, after sailing seven days, on 
the 17th of June (1673), they happily glided into the great river (the Mississippi). 
Joy that could find no utterance in words, filled the grateftil heart of Marquette. 
The broad river of the Conception, as he named it, now lay before them, stretch- 
ing away hundreds of miles to an unknown sea. Soon all was new; mountain 
and forest had glided away; the islands, with their groves of cotton wood, became 
more frequent; and moose and deer browsed on the plains; strange animals 
were seen traversing the river, and monstrous fish appeared In its waters. De- 
scending stm further, they came to the land of the bison, which, with the turkey, 
became sole tenant of the wilderness. At last, they descried foot-prints on the 
shore. They now took heart, and Jolliet and the missionary, leaving their five 
men in the canoes, foUowed the beaten path to discover who the tribe might be. 
They traveled on in silence almost to the cabin doors, when they halted, and 
with a loud halloa^ proclaimed their coming. Roused by the cry, the viUage 
poured forth its motley group. All was silence, and Marquette asked, ♦ Who are 
you?' 'We are Illinois,' was the answer, which sent a thrill to the heart of 
Marquette. The Illinois missionary was at last amid the children of that tribe 
which he had so long, bo tenderly yearned to see."— Shea*! Dwcowm onAEaBfiVi- 
ration o/tAe Mississippi VaUey. 
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SECTION II. 

Colonial Sistory. 

FROM THE SETTLEMENT OP VIRGINIA, IN 1607, TO THE 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, IN 1754. 

VIEGINIA. 



/ 



1. The first settlement in Virginia, as previously stated, 
was made at Jamestown, in 1G07, under the direction of 
the London Company. The colony was governed under 
a charter granted by James I., the supreme government 
being vested in a council resident in England, and the 
local government in a colonial council of seven persons, 
one of whom was president.* 

2. At first the colony did not prosper. The scarcity of 
provisions, the hostility of the natives, the want of in- 
dustrial habits among the settlers, and sickness, which 
carried to the grave fifty men in less than four months, 
proved nearly fatal to the enterprise. Among those who 
died was Bartholomew Gosnold. (See p. 15, ^ 25.) 

3. Wingfield, the president of the council, having em- 
bezzled the public stores and become concerned in a plot 
to abandon the settlement, was expelled from office. He 
was succeeded by Ratcliffe ; but, in consequence of the 
inefficiency of the latter, the management of affairs fell 
into the hands of Captain John Smith, the most enter* 
prising and sagacious man in the colony. 

1. Several months later, upon the actual deposition of 

1. Where was the first settlement made in Virg^inia? Who made it? When 
was Jamestown settled ? How was the colony jjfovemed ? 

2. Why did not the colony prosper at first ? What is said of Gosnold ? 

3. Who was Wingfield ? What is said of him ? Who was Ratcliflfe ? What 
le said of him ? What, of Smith ? 

4. What further is said of Smith ? Where is Chesapeake Bay ? (Map, p. 58.) 
The James River ? 

* " The names of the provincial council were not communicated to the adven- 
turers when they departed from England ; but the commission which contained 
them was inclosed in a sealed box, which was directed to be opened within 
twenty-lour hourn after their arrival on the coast of Viririnla, when the coun- 
cilors were to be installed in their ofttce and to elect their own president.*' — 
^aAame^g Colonial History of the United States. 
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Katclifte, Smith was formally elected in his place. To 
the efforts of the new president the salvation of the in- 
fant colony was owing. He explored Chesapeake Bay, 
as well as the James and other rivers, and often returned 
with supplies of corn. 

5. It is related that Smith, while on one of his expedi- 
tions, was surprised by a large body of Indians, and, after 
a desperate struggle, was captured and conducted to 
Pow^hatan [pow-hat-taii')^ the principal chief. The war- 
riors met in council^ so goes the story, and determined 
that Smith should be put to death. 

C. Accordingly he was bound, and his head placed upon 
a stone ; but, just as the savages were raising their clubs 
to dash out his brains, Po-ca-hon'-tas, a daughter of Pow- 
hatan, rushed forward, clasped the captive's head in her 
arms, and begged that his life might be saved. It is fur- 
ther related that the conduct of Pocahontas touched her 
father's heart, and the sentence was revoked. Recent 
investigations, however, render it nearly certain that no 
such event ever took place. 

7. The London Company, not having realized their ex- 
pectations of profit from the Jamestown colony, sought 
and obtained a second charter, in 1609* and conferred 
upon Lord Delaware, a nobleman distinguished for his 
virtues, the appointment of governor for life. Three com- 
missioners, Newport, Gates, and Somers [sum'-erz)^ who 
had been appointed to administer the affairs of the colony 
till the arrival of Delaware, were dispatched to America 
with a fleet of nine vessels, and more than five hundred 
emigrants. 



5. Who was Powhatan ? What is stated in relation to the capture of Smith ? 
What further is stated ? 

6. State what is said in relation to carrying out the sentence. Of the part 
taken by Pocahontas. Of the result. Of the whole story. 

7. When did the London Company cet a second charter ? Why did they ask 
tor it ? Who was Lord Delaware ? Wnat appointment was given him ? What 
ifl »t&ted of three commissioners y 
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8. While on the passage a severe storm dispersed the 
fleet. One of the vessels (that bearing the commission' 
ers) was wrecked on the Ber-mu'-da Islands, and another 
foundered ; the others reached the James River in safety. 
Considering that no person had yet arrived to supersede 
him, Smith maintained his position as president, until, 
having been severely injured by an explosion of gunpow- 
der, he returned to England for surgical aid. (P. 23, ^ 21.)* 

9. No sooner had Smith fairly departed than the col- 
onists gave themselves up to idleness and vice. The 
Indians became hostile, the horrors of famine ensued, and 
in less than six months not more than sixty of the five 
hundred persons whom he had left were alive. This pe- 
riod, extending over the first half of 1610, was long re- 
membered as the " starvinor time." 

10. In consequence of their destitution and gloomy 
prospects, the colonists determined to seek safety among 
the English fishermen at Newfoundland. In four vessels 
they embarked ; but, just as they were drawing near the 
mouth of the river, Lord Delaware appeared with emi- 
grants and supplies, and persuaded them to return. The 
new administration was a wise one, and under it the col- 
ony prospered. In consequence, however, of ill health, 
Delaware was soon compelled to return to England. He 
was succeeded in office by Sir Thomas Gates. 

11. New settlements were made in the vicinity of 
Jamestown ; and, notwithstanding the laws were harsh 
and strict, the colony continued to prosper. With a 
view to greater privileges, the London Company obtained 

— - — -^ 

8. What miBfortune befell them ? Where are the Bermudas ? (p. 8.) Why did 
Bmith^ to England ? (The three commissioners afterward readied Virginia.) 

9. How did the colonists behave after Smith left them ? What were the con- 
sequences ? What further is stated ? 

10. What did the colonists determine upon ? Why did they so determine ? 
Did they carry out their plan ? Why not ? what is said of Lord Delaware's ad- 
ministration ? Why did he return to England ? Who succeeded him in ofBce ? 

1 1 . When did the London Company receive their third charter ? What re* 
varkable feature did the new charter contain ? 



♦ See Appendix, page 73, topic 149. 
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their third charter, in 1G12. A remarkable feature of the 
new charter allowed the company to hold meetings for 
the transaction of business, thus giving to that body a 
democratic form of government. 

12. Next year occurred the marriage of Pocahontas to 
a young Englishman, named John Rolfe {rolf). This 
event proved of great public importance, as it had the 
effect of establishing a confirmed peace with Powhatan. 
Three years after her marriage, Pocahontas accompanied 
her husband to England, where she was an object of in- 
terest to all classes of citizens, and was presented at 
Court. While preparing to return to her native land, she 
suddenly died, leaving a son, from whom are descended 
some well-known families in Virginia. 

13. The commencement of negro slavery in the English 
colonies dates from its introduction into Virginia, in 1619, 
when a Dutch trading-vessel entered the James River 
with negroes, twenty of whom were landed and sold into 
perpetual slavery.* During the next year, about a 
hundred women of good reputation arrived from England, 
and were married to the planters, each man giving for 
his wife one hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco, the 
price of her passage to America. The culture of cotton 
was begun the next year. 

14. After the marriage of Pocahontas, until the death 
of her father, peaceful relations existed between the 
settlers and the Indians; but, in 1622, Powhatan's suc- 
cessor commenced a bloody war, in one day massacring 
about three hundred and fifty men, women, and children. 
The colonists retaliated,, slaughtering great numbers of 
the enemy. In an attack made upon the settlements, in 

12. What event occurred in 1613? Of what advantage did it prove to the 
colonists ? What further can you elate of Pocahontas ? 

13. When did negro slavery commence in this country? State the circanF 
■tancea. What other event took place in 1620 ? In 1621 ? 

1 4. What occurred in 1622 ? Give an account of what foUo^od. 

♦ See Appendix, page 63, top\c n. 
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way to Albany. Amherst reached the vicinity of Ticon- 
deroga, when the French abandoned both it and Crown 
Point witliout striking a blow. lie went into winter- 
quarters at tlie latter place, and thus failed to co-operate 
^nth Wolfe. 

28. With eight thousand men Wolfe ascended the St 
Lawrence and landed his army upon the Isle of Orleans. 
On the 31st of July he made a daring though unsuccess- 
ful attempt upon the French intrenchments before Quebec 
Not discouraged by the disaster, the English effected a 
landing at night about two miles above the city, and 
climbing the steep banks of the river, by daybreak, on 
the following morning, September 13th, stood on the 
Plains of Abraham in battle array. (Note 6, end of Sec) 

29. Montcalm, surprised at the advantage .gained by 
the English, left his strong position, and at once attacked 
them. A fierce and bloody battle followed, which re* 
suited in the defeat of the French. Wolfe fell in the mo- 
ment of victory.* Montcalm, who was mortally wounded, 
on being told that he could not live long, replied : " So 
much the better ; I shall not live to see the surrender of 
Quebec." The city capitulated live days after. 

30. Events of 1760, axd close op the war. — De 
Levi, Montcalm's successor, made extensive preparations 
for the recovery of Quebec. He marched to Sillery, three 
miles above the city, and there, on the 28th of April, 1760, 
was fought one of the most desperate battles of the war. 

28. Give an account of Wolfe's operations. Where is the Isle of Orleans T 
(See Map, p. 01.) Where are the Plains of Abraham ? 

29. Grive an account of the battle that followed. What memorable reply did 
Montcalm make ? When did Quebec fall into the hands of the English ? 

30. Who was De Levi ?, What preparation did he make ? Give an account 
of the battle that followed. ' Where is Sillery ? What success did Amherst have t 

* " ' See how they mn,' one of the oflBcers exclaimed, as the French fled in confasion 
before the levelled bayonets. 'Who run?' demanded Wolfe, o|KMiiii(; his ejes like a man 
aroused from sleep. * The enemy, sir,' was the reply ; ' they K>ve way every where.' * * • 
'Now, God bo praised, I die in peace,' he murmured ; and turning on his side, he calmly 
breathed his last."— i*ar/r//ia«'« Cointpirary of I'ontuic. 

'' He wrote, from the te»timony oT a hrotlior aide-de-camp, who was by his side, that the 
eenernl (Wolfe) never spoke at all after receiving his death-wound ; so that tlie phrase which 
has been put into the mouth of the dying hero may be considered as no more authentic than 
«a orntiou ofLivyor Tiiucj'dides."— rAoc^eray's Vir^iniuna. 




Baling tbe Heights ot MirahBm. 
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At length the English, after losing a thousand men, fell 
back; but the opportune arrival of a British fleet, some 
dap after, compelled the French to retreat. Amherst pro- 
ceeded against and invested Montreal. The governor, una- 
ble to resist, signed a capitulation, by which not only that 
city but the whole of Canada was surrendered to the English. 

31. The war between France and Enscland continued 
until 1763, when a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, 
by which France ceded to Great Britain all her American 
possessions east of the Mississippi, and north of the Iber- 
ville (i'-ber-vil) River, in Louisiana. At the same time 
Spain ceded Florida to Great Britain. 

32. PoNTiAc's War. — The transfer of the posts between 
the lakes and the Ohio to the British, whom the Indians 
disliked, exasperated the savages; and they, in a short 
time, gained possession of them all, except Niagara, Fort 
Pitt, and Detroit. Hundreds of families were butchered 
or driven from their homes. Detroit was besieged six 
months, but was finally relieved ; and at last the Indians 
were compelled to sue for peace. Pon'-ti-ac, their princi- 
pal chief, a few years after, was assassinated by an Indian. 

CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1753. Washington was sent with a letter from Dinwiddle . .Oct 31. 

1754. Washington defeated the French at Great Meadows. .May 28. 
Washington capitulated at Fort Necessity July 4. 

1755. Monckton expelled the French from Nova Scotia. 

Braddock was defeated at tlie Monongahela July 9. 

Dieskau defeated the British near Lake George, ) a i q 
The British defeated Dieskau at Lake George, ] '" ^^ ' ^' 

1756. War between England and France was proclaimed. 

The French, under Montcalm, captured Oswego . . .Aug. 14. 
Armsti'ong defeated the Indians, at Kittanning Sept. 8. 

1757. Webb surrendered Fort Wm. Henry to Montcalm. . .Aug. 9. 

1758. Montcalm repulsed Abercrom])y at Ticonderoga July 8. 

The English, under Amhei-st, captured Louisbuvg. . .July 2(s. 

3 J. When waa the war closed ? Terms of the treaty ^ ¥\ov\0l?v.1 

32. Next wurt Ita cause ? Account of it. Where ia "DvsVtoW.^ ^ . \^*^^ 
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1758. English, under Bradstreet, captured Ft Frontenac. .Aug. 27. 

Aubry defeated Grant near Fort Duquesne Sept 2L 

Fort Duquesne fell into the hands of the English. . .Nov. 25. 

1759. The English, under Johnson, captui-ed Ft Niagara. .July 25. 

Wolfe was defeated in the battle of Montmorenci July 31. 

Wolfe defeated Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham, Sept 13. 
Quebec was surrendered to the English Sept 18. 

1760. De Levi defeated the English at Sillery, near Quebec, Apr. 28. 
Montreal surrendered to the English, under Amherst, Sept 8. 

1763. The Treaty of Paris ended the French and Indian War, Feb. la 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PA6B 

1. What was the principal cause of the French and Indian War ? 54 

2. On what mission was Washington sent in 1753 ? 55 

8. Give an account of his journey and success 65 

4. In what direction was Fort Le Bceuf from Williamsburg ? 53 

5. Give the history of the construction of Fort Duquesne .' 66 

6. Give an account of the battle of the Great Meadows 56 

7. Name three principal events of 175.3 and 1754 63 

8. Name four principal events of 1755 63 

9. Name nine principal events of the next three years 63, 64 

10. Name seven principal events that next occurred 64 

11. State all you can of General Braddock 57 

12. State all you can of Governor Shirley 57-59 

13 State all you can of General Johnson 57, 58, 61, 02 

14. State what you can of Baron Dieskau 57, 58 

15. State what you can of Montcalm 58, 59, 62 

16. Give an account of the expedition against Kittanning 58 

17. State what you can of General Amherst 59, 60, 62, 63 

18. Give an account of Bradstreefs expedition against Frontenac 60 

19. Give an account of Forbes's expedition against Duquesne 60 

20. State what you can of General Wolfe 59, 60, 62 

21. Give an account of the military events of 1760 62, (>3 

22. Name, in order, sixteen battles of the war 03, 64 

23. Name seven in which the English were successful 63, 64 

24. Name nine in which the French were successful 63, 64 

25. Name five battles that were fought in Pennsylvania 63, 64 

26. Name six that were fought in New York 63, 64 

27. Name four that were fought in Canada 63, 64 

28. Give an account of Monckton's expedition 56, 57 

29. Give the history of Louisburg to the close of 1758 36, 59 

30. Give the history of Fort Duquesne to the close of 1758 56, 55, 57, 59, 60 

81. When did the French and Indian War begin and end ? 63, 64 

32. Give an account of Pontiac's War - 68 



CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY, 

WITH THE CONTEMPORANEOUS ENGLISH AND FRENCH SOVEREIGNS. 



English. _ French. 
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Discoveries and Bzplorations. 

a 

1492. Tlie West Indies were discovered by Columbus. 

1497. North America was discovered by the Cabots. 

1498. Coast of N. America explored by Sebastian Cabot. 

• I South America was discovered by Columbus. 

55^ 1499. " " was visited by Amerigo Vespucci. 

1512. Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon, 
^j 1513. The Pacific Ocean was discovered by Balboa. 
S 1517. Yucatan was discovered by Cordova. 
> ;1520. The coast of Carolina was visited by Do Ay lion. 

r'l521. Mexico was explored and conquered bv Cortez. 
.1524. Coast of North America explored by Verrazzaui. 

• 1528. Florida was explored by Narvaez. 
1534. The St. Lawrence was discovered by Cartier. 
1541. The Mississippi was discovered by De Soto. 

Colonial Events. 

1562. The Huguenots attempted to colonize Carolina. 
.'1564. The second Huguenot colony was begun in Florida. 
5:1565. Florida, at St. Augustine, was settled by Spaniards. 
5 1579. West coast of North America explored by Drake. 
■ 1584. Carolina coast explored by Raleigh's expedition. 

1585-7. lialeigh made two attempts to colonize Carolina. 

1602. The Mjissachusetts coast was explored by Gosnold. 

1606. The London and Plymoutli Co's received chartere. 

1607. The London Co. planted a colony at Jamestown. 
1609. The Hudson River was discovered by Hudson. 
1614. The New England coast was explored by Smith. 

New York was settled by the Dutch. 

1619. Negro slavery was introduced into Virginia. 

1620. Plymouth, Massachusetts, was settled. 

1621. The treaty with Massasoit was made. 

1622. The first Indian massacre in Virginia occurred. 

1623. New Hampshire was settled. 
1630. Boston settled by the Massachusetts Bay colony. 

1633. Connecticut was settled at Windsor. 

1634. Maryland (at St. Mary's) was settled. 

1635. Saybrook (2d colony in Connecticut) was settled. 

1636. Providence (1st colony in Rhode Island) was settled. 

1637. The Pequods of Connecticut were destroyed. 
1638 The second colony of Rhode Island was established. 

The Swedish colony in Delaware was established. 
New Haven (3d colony in Connecticut) was settled. 

1643. Four New England colonies formed a Union. 

1644. The two colonies of Rhode Island were united. 
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English. Fre 

1650. North Carolina (on the Chowan) was settled. 

1651. Parliament passed the " Navigation Act." 

1655. New Sweden (Delaware) conquered by the Dutch. 

1656. The " Persecution of Quakers" in Massachusetts. 
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1663. The grant of Carolina to Clarendon and others. 

1664. New York taken by the English from the Dutch. 
New Jersey (at Elizabeth) was settled. 

1665. The Connecticut colonies united under one charter. 
1670. South Carolina (on the Ashley) was settled. 

1673. Virginia was ceded to Culpepper and Arlington. 
1675. King Philip's War in New England. 
1682. Pennsylvania (at Philadelphia) was settled. 

Delaware granted by the Duke of York to Penn. 



1689. King William's War began in America. 

1690. Port Royal (Nova Scotia) captured by the English. 
1692. Plymouth was united with Massachusetts. 

1697. The '* Treaty of Ryswick" ended the war. 

1702. Queen Anne's War began in America. 

1710. Port Royal captured (2d time) by the English. 

1713. The ** Treaty of Utrecht" ended the war. 

1729. Carolina separated into North and South Carolina. 

1732. Washington was born in Virginia, Feb. 22. 

1733. Georgia (at Savannah) was settled. 

1744. King George's War began in America. 

1745. Louisburg was taken (1st time) by the English. 
1748. The " Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle" ended the war. 

1754. The French and Indian War. 

Washington defeated the French at Gt. Meadows. 
Washington capitulated at Fort Necessity. 

1755. The French were expelled from Nova Scotia. 
Braddock was defeated at the Monongahela. 

1756. Oswe.^ was captured by the French. 

1757. Port William Henry surrendered to the French. 

1758. Abercromby was defeated at Ticonderoga. 
Louisburg was taken (2d time) by the English. 

Ft. Frontenac (Kingston) was taken by the English. 

1759. Ft. Niagara was taken by the English. 

The battle of Montmorenci : Wolfe was defeated. 
Wolfe defeated Montcalm before Quebec. 
Quebec was surrendered to the English. 

1760. The English were defeated near Quebec. 
Montreal was surrendered to the English. 

1763. The " Treaty of Paris" ended the war. 
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SUGGESTIVE SUMMARY BY COLONIES. 

The pupils will prepare written exercises in narrative form, 
takiap: each colony as a topic. They should make the statements 
with fulness, and as near as possible in their own language; or, 
the exercise may be prepared in the form of an analysis, according 
to the model given before page 18. 



Yirginia. — First Charter — Jamestown — Sufferings — 
Wingtield — Ratcliffe — Smith — Pocahontas — Second 
Charter — Starving Time — Lord Delaware — Third Charter 
—Slavery — Planters'. Wives — Indian Massacres — Fate of 
the third Charter — Navigation Act — Grant to Culpepper 
and Arlington — Causes for dissatisfaction — Subsequent 
history — Bacon's Rebellion — French and Indian War — 
Government * — Name.* 

' Massachusetts. — Gosnold — Pring — Plymouth Co. — 
Smith — Council of Plymouth — Pilgrims — The Mayflower 
—Plymouth — Carver — Brewster and others — Distress — 
Treaty with Massasoit — Massachusetts Bay Colony — 
Boston — Other settlements — Harvard College — Union of 
Colonies — Quakers — King Philip's War—Fate of the 
Charter, and why — King William's War — Witchcraft — 
Union of Plymouth with Massachusetts — Queen Anne's 
War — King George's War — French and Indian War — 
Government — Name. 

New Hampshire.— Smith— Council of Plymouth- 
Grant to Gorges and Mason — Settlements — Wheelwright 
—Mason's subsequent ownership — Union with Massachu- 
setts — Land Con tro versy — Government — Name. 

Connecticut. — Council of Plymouth — Subsequent 
Proprietors — Connecticut Colony — Saybrook Colony — 
Pequod War — New Haven Colony — Union of the Col- 
onies — Andros — The Charter— Government — Name. 

Rhode Island. — Roger Williams — Providence Settle- 
ment— Coddington — Ehode Island Settlement — Union 
of the Settlements — Charter — Government — ^Name. 



♦ See Appendix, page 9 ; also topics at the end of tlie book. 



SUGGESTIVE SUMMABY BY COLONIES. 

New Tork. — Henry Hudson — Settled — Inducements 
to settlers — Dutch Governors — Stuyvesant in Delaware 
— The Grant to the Duke of York — The surrender to the 
English — Change of Names — Under English Rule — Ee- 
covery by the Dutch— Slaves — French and Indian War 
— Battles near Fort George — Oswego — Ft. Wm. Henry— 
Ticonderoga — Government — Name. 

New Jersey. — New Netherlands — Dutch trading 
posts and forts — Grant to the Duke of York--To Berk- 
elev and Carteret — Elizabeth — The Duke of York's 
conduct — The disposition of Berkeley's interest — The 
subsequent ownership of New Jersey — The Union with 
New York — Government — Name. 

Maryland. — Part of Virginia — Clayborne — The 
Charter — Settlement — Clayborne's Eebellion — Toleration 
Act — Protestant Intolerance — Subsequent History — 
Government — Name. 

Pennsylvania. — Swedish Settlements — Penn — Phil- 
adelphia — Indian Treaty — Penn's Government — French 
and Indian War — Great Meadows — Fort Necessity — Brad- 
dock's Defeat — Kittanning — Fort Du Quesne — Govern- 
ment — Name. 

Delaware. — Gustavus Adolphus — Purchase of land 
— Charter — Name of New Sweden — New Settlements — 
New Netherlands — Dutch Conquest — Part of New York 
— Subsequent history— Government — Name. 

North and South Carolina. — Exploration::, of 
Amidas and BarloA* — Ealeigh's attempts at settlement — 
The Albemarle County Colony— The First Gran''^ to Clar- 
endon & Co. — The Clarendon County Colony— -The 
Second Grant to Clarendon & Co. — The Carteret 
County Colony — Charleston — The Separation of the 
Carolinas — Subsequent history — Government — Name. 

Georgia. — Different Claims to the Territory — The 
Grant to Oglethorpe and others — Settlement — Character 
of Settlers — Eegulations of the Trustees — Hostilities with 
Spanish Neighbors — Final action of the Trustees — ^Gov- 
ernmen t — Name. 



KOTES. 

1« l¥asltlttgton9s Perils returning from Venango (p. 55, If 

7t. — " Washiugtou had expected to Hud the river (the Alleghany) frozen com- 
pletely over; it was bo only lor about fii'ty yardd from either shore, while great 
qttantitieB of broken ice were driving down the main channel. Trusting that ho 
had oat-traveled pursalt, he encamped on the border of the river; still, it was an 
auxioos night, and he was up at daybreak to devise some means of reaching the 
opposite bank. No other mode'presented itself than by a raft, and to construct 
tins they (he and one companion named Gist) had but one poor hatchet. With 
this they set resolutely to work, and labored all day, but the sun went down 
before their raft was finished. They launched it, however, and getting on board, 
endeavored to propel it across with setting poles. Before they were half way 
over, the raft became jammed between cakes of ice, and they were in imminent 
peril. Washington planted his pole on the bottom of the stream, and leaned 
igainst it with all his might to stay the raft until the ice should pass by. The 
rapid current forced the ice against the pole with such violence that he was 
jerked into the water, where it was at least ten feet deep. He only saved himself 
from being swept away and drowned, by Qatching hold of one of the raft logs. It 
was now impossible, with all their exertions, to get to either shore; abandoning 
the raft, therefore, they got upon an island, near which they were drifting. 
Here they passed the night, exposed to intense cold, by which the hands and feet 
of Mr. Gist were frozen. In the morning they found the drift ice wedged so 
closely together, that they succeeded in getting from the island to the opposite 
side of the river; and before night they were in comfortable quarters at the 
house of Frazier, the Indian trader, at the mouth of Turtle Creek, on the Monon- 
gahela." — Irving' s Life of Washington. 

2. The Acadlans expelled from Nova Scotia (p. 56, IT 11).— 
" Proclamations, drawn up with perfidious skill, ordered the people to assemble 
in the principal villages. Four hundred and eighteen unarmed men, heads of * 
families, putting their trust in British honor, met in the church of Grand-Prd. 
A body of soldiers, hitherto kept in the background, now started from their 
hiding-place and surrounded the church. The soldiers then collected the women 
and children outside. More than a thousand persons were thus made prisoners 

in Grand-Pre alone Before embarking, the prisoners were ranged six 

abreast, the young men in fi'ont. The latter refused to move, claiming the exe- 
cution of the promi^ made to them that they should accompany their relatives; 
but a body of soldiers was called, who drove them on with fixed bayonets. The 
road from the chapel to the river was a mile long. It was lined on both sides 
with women and children, who, on bended knees, and in tears, encouraged their 
husbands, sons, &thers; pouring upon them their parting blessings. The sad 
procession passed on slowly, praying and singing hymns. At length the train 
reached the sea-shore, when the males were consigned to this vessel and that; 
the women and children were stowed away pell-mell in other vessels. The 
transports, freighted with victims, set sail for the Anglo-American colonies, and 
they discharged their living cargoes, at intervals, along the whole seaboard, from 
Boston to Carolina, destitute of means of subsistence and without any protec- 
tion. "—^e/r« History of Canada. 

3. Waslilngton could not be Slain In Battle (p. 57, IT 12).— 
*• There is a tradition, worthy of notice, which rests on the authority of Dr. 
Craik, the intimate friend of Washington from his boyhood to his death, and who 
was with him at the battle of the Monongahela. Fifteen years after that event, 
they traveled together on an expedition to the western country with a party of 
woodsmen, for the puzposo of exploring wild lands. "While neat \.\ie ^\3caa\.\sy2L ^1 
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tbe Great Kenhawa and Ohio Bivers, a company of Indians came to them vdth an 
iuterpreter, at the head of whom was an aged and venerable chief. This person- 
age made known to them by the interpreter, that, hearing Colonel Washington 
was in that region, he had uome a long way to visit him, adding, that, during the 
battle ot the Muuougahela, he had singled him out as a conspicuous object, fired 
his rifle at him many times, and directed his young warriors to do the same, but, 
to his utter astonishment, none of their balls tool^effect. He was then persuaded 
that the youthful hero was under the special guardianship of the Great Spirit, and 
ceased to fire at him any longer. He was now come to pay homage to the man 
who was the particular tavorite of Heaven, and who could never die in battle."— 
Sparks's Life of Washingion. 

4. Abercromby descending: Ijake George (p. 69, ^ 22).— *< Nine 
thousand provincials, from New England, New York, and New Jersey, assembled 
on the shore of Lake George. There were the six hundred New England rangers, 
dressed like woodmen; armed with a firelock and a hatchet; under their arms 
powder-horn; a leathern bag for bullets at their waist; and to each officer a 

pocket compass as a guide in the forest On the 5th of July (1768), the 

armament of more than fifteen thousand men, the largest body of European 
origin that had ever been assembled in America, struck their tents at daybreak, 
and in nine hundred small boats, and one hundred and thirty-five whale boats, 
with artillery mounted on rafts, embarked on Lake George; the fleet, bright 
with banners, and cheered by martial music, moved in procession down the 
beautiful lake, beaming with hope and pride, though with no witness but the 
wilderness. They passed over the broad expanse of waters to the first narrows; 
they came where the mountains, then mantled with forests, step down to the 
water's edge; and in the richest hues of the evening light, they halted at Sab- 
bath-day Point. Long afterwards. Stark remembered, that on that night, Howe, 

• reclining in his tent on a bearskin, and bent on winning a hero's name, ques- 
tioned him closely as to the position of Ticonderoga, and the fittest mode of 
conducting the B.tt&ck."— Bancroft's History of the United States. 

5. Scaling tbe Heights of Abrabam (p. 62, H 28).— "The ebbing 
tide sufficed to bear the boats along, and nothing broke the silence of the night 
but the gurgling of the river, and the low voice of Wolfe as he repeated to the 
officers about him the stanzas ol Grey's • Elegy in a Country Churchyard,' which 
had recently appeared. Perhaps, as he uttered those strangely appropriate 
words,—' The paths of glory Uad hut to the grave,'— t)i& shadows of his own ap- 
proaching fate stole with mournful prophecy across his mind. * Gentlemen,' he 
said, as ho closed bis recital, ♦ I would rather have written those lines than take 
Quebec to-m3rrow.' .... They reached the landing-place in safety. The Gen- 
eral was one of the first on shore. He looked upward at the rugged heiglits that 
towered above him in the gloom. 'You can try it,' he coolly observed to an 
officer near him, 'but I don't think you'll get up.' At the point where the 
Highlanders landed, one of their captains, Donald Macdonald, was climbing in 
advance of his men, when he was challenged by a sentinel. He replied in 
French, by declaring that he had been sent to relieve the guard. Before the 
latter was undeceived, a crowd of Highlanders were close at hand, while the steps 
below were thronged by eager climbers, dragging themselves up by trees, roots, 
and bushes. The guard turned out, and made a brief but brave resistance. In a 
moment they were cut to pieces, dispersed, or made prisoners; while men after 
men came swarming up the heights, sind quickly formed upon the plain above. 
.... The sun rose (Sept. 13), and from the ramparts of Quebec the astonished 
people saw the Plains of Abraham glittering with arms, and the dark rod lines of 
tl:oi:ngli8h forming in array of battle."— Parfcrnan's Conspxrocy of Pontiae. 
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SECTION IV. 

The Americafi devolution. 

1. Causes of the war. — The expenses which Great 
Britain had incurred in the French and Indian War, 
greatly increased her national debt. The English min- 
istry, asserting that this had been done in defending 
their American possessions, proposed to lessen the bur- 
den by taxing the colonies. In connection with the pro- 
position thus made, it was affirmed that the light to tax 
the colonies was inherent in Parliament. 

2. On the other hand, it was maintained that the colo- 
nies had been founded at their own expense ; and that, 
while they had already contributed their full proportion 
in defending themselves, the advantages resulting from 
their preservation were shared by England in common 
with themselves. The colonists also maintained that they 
could be justly taxed only by a legislature in which they 
were represented. Inasmuch, then, as they were not al' 
lowed to send representatives to the British Parliament, 
that body had no nght to tax them. 

3. Besides, the policy of Great Britain toward her col- 
onies had been, for years, unjust and illiberal, and calcu- 
lated to incite a rebellious spirit. The Navigation Act,* 
previously described, and the issuing of " Writs of As- 
sistance," in 1761, were measures which were loudly com- 

1. How did the French and Indian War aflect the debt of Great Britain ? 
What aenertion was made ? What affirmation ? What proposition was made ? . 
2> What reply did the colonists make ? What was the conchision ? \ 

3. What policy had been pursued ? What is said of the Writs of Assistance ? 

• *• March (1763) had not ended when a bill was bnmKht in (the House of Commons) giv- 
injt authority to employ the ships, seamen, nnd officers of the navy as custom- liouse officers 
and informers. The measnro was Grenville's owu (Lord Oronville was a member of the 
Britibb Cabinet, fieorgo III. being king), and it was rapidly carried through; so that in three 
short weeks it became lawful, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Cape Florida, for each 



Ciimmander of an armed vessel to stop and examine, and, m case ot nuspicion, 
mercliaDt ri»<p ApfMroaching the colonies. ^^—Bancrq/Vs HitAory of iht (7a\te«i Stj 
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plained of. These " Writs" were general search-warrants 
empowering custom-house officers to break open ships, 
stores, and private dwellings, in search of merchandise on 
which it was suspected no duty had been paid. 

4. When, therefore, the news of the Stamp Act, passed 
by Parliament in 1765, reached America, intense indigna- 
tion was produced. By the provisions of the Act, it was 
required that stamps, to be furnished by the British gov- 
ernment, were to be put upon all instruments, such aa 
deeds, bonds, and notes ; as well as upon newspapers, al- 
manacs, and other printed matter. This was " taxation 
by means of a stamp duty." 

5. The first burst of opposition appeared in the Legisla- 
ture of Virgina, where Patrick Henry distinguished him- 
self by his bold eloquence. Afterward a more formidable 
opposition was shown, when, upon the recommendation 
of the Massachusetts Assembly, a Colonial Congress, in 
which nine colonies were represented, was held in New 
York. Of this Congress, Timothy Ruggles, of Massa- 
chusetts, was elected president ; and, after mature delib- 
eration, a Declaration of Rights, a Petition to the King, 
and a Memorial to Parliament, were adopted.* 

6. When the day came on which the Stamp Act was 
to go into eifect, there were no officials courageous enough 
to carry it into execution ; and, besides, all the stamps had 
been concealed or destroyed. Business continued to be 
conducted without stamps, and the colonial merchants 
agreed to import no more goods while the obnoxious 
measure remained a law. A change in the British niinis- 
try occurring, the act was repealed in 1766. 

7. Parliament, still claiming the right to tax the colo- 



4. What took place in 1765? What effect did the news have in America? 
What provisions of the Stamp Act are named ? 

5. What oppoeiition did the Stamp Act meet with? ^ ™^ ^ 

6. How were the operations of the Stamp Act prevented? What was the 
consequence ? 

* Sco Appendix for Patrick Uctvt^, Yvol^c <ja, Vo^Va "v-i. 
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nies, passed a bill, in 1767, for levying duties on glass, 
paper, painters' colors, and tea. The news of this and 
other obnoxious measures of the British government, pro- 
duced a revival of the feelings which had been caused 
by the passage of the Stamp Act ; and non-impoitation 
associations were formed. (Read topic 16, App., p. 63.) 

8. The opposition of the people of Boston being par- 
ticularly bold, two regiments were ordered by Gen. Gage 
from Halifax to overawe them. The presence of the 
troops exasperated the people ; and aifrays ensued, in one 
of which, called the " Boston Massacre," occurring on the 
5th of March, 1770, the soldiers fired upon the populace, 
killing three men and wounding others. 

9. The opposition to the revenue measures induced 
Parliament to revoke all the duties laid in 1767, except 
that of three pence per pound on tea ; but as the peo- 
ple were contending against the principle of " taxation 
without representation," and not against the amount of 
taxes imposed, the concession was not satisfactory. 

10. The tea for New York and Philadelphia was sent 
back : that for Charleston being stored in damp cellars, 
perished. At Boston a party of men, since known as the 
" Boston Tea Party," disguised as Indians, boarded the 
ships on a moonlight night in December, 1773, broke 
open the chests of tea, and emptied their contents into 
the water. 

11. For the purpose of punishing the Bostonians, Par- 
liament passed the Boston Port Bill, which prohibited all 



7. What right did Parliament still claim ? By what act was the claim made 
known ? What was the eflFect ? 

8. What military measure was adopted? What was the effect? Give an 
account of the " Boston Massacre." Where is Halifax ? (Map, p. 61.) 

9. What concession was made by Parliament ? Why was not the concession 
eatisfoctory to the colonists ? 

10. What was done with the tea brought to America? Where is Phila- 
delphia? (Map, p. 43.) Where is Charleston ? (Map, p. 46.) 

11. What retaliatory measure did Parliament adopt? WVx&t. ^«wcto\» wyof 
duct did the people of Salem manifest ? Where is Satem^ Q&.a,^.,^, ^."^ 

^oTE.—'* The whole number of white inhabitants \n a\\ t\\o UAtV^evi ^oViisSvav^ 
waf, iu 1774, about 2,100,000 ; of Wacks, about 500,000."— Bancro/l, 
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intercourse with Boston by w^ter, and removed the cus- 
tom-house to Salem. But the people of Salem generously 
refused to thrive at the expense of their neighbors, and 
the wharves of that town were offered for the use of the 
Boston merchants, free of charge.* (Note 4, end of Sec.) 

12. A general Congress, known as " The Fii*st Conti- 
nental Congress," with Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, as 
president, met at Philadelphia, in September, 1774. All 
the colonies, except Georgia, were represented. After 
due deliberation, a Declaration of Rights was made; 
the suspension of all commercial intercourse with Great 
Britain recommended ; and addresses were voted to the 
king and the people of Great Britain and Canada. 

13. A conflict with Great Britain seemed inevitable. 
The men in Massachusetts capable of bearing arms were 
daily trained in military exercises, and pledged to take 
the field at a minute's notice, — hence their name of " Min- 
ute Men." Military measures were also adopted in other 
colonies, and a general determination was manifest to 
resist, even with arms, the new oppressions attempted to 
be imposed by Great Britain. 

14. Events of 1775. — On the night of the 18th of 
April, 1775, Gen. Gage dispatched eight hundred troops, 
under Col. Smith and Major Pitcairn [pit'-kdrne)^ to de- 
stroy some military supplies which the Americans had 
collected at Concord, a town in Massachusetts, about six- 
teen miles from Boston. 

15. The patriots of Boston, having had a suspicion of 
such a movement, were on the alert. By preconcerted 



12. What convention was held by the colonists ? Give an account of its or- 
ganization and doinps. 

1 3. What seemed inevitable ? What is said of the " Minute Men ?" What is 
said of military preparations? 

Map Questions.— rWap, p. 24.> How is Boston situated? Newburvport^ 
Newport? New Bedford? New London? In which direction is Lexington 
from Boston ? Concord from Boston ? Salem from Boston ? 

14. What was Gage's first important measure against the Americans ? 

* 'the people of Ncwburypott made a &vai\liwc offer. 
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signals, the alann was given, and when tlie British reached 
Lexuigton, early on the following morning, April 19th, 
about seventy of the militia were drawn up under arms. 
The king's troops fired upon them, killing and wound- 
ing several. Then was shed the first blood of the Rev- 
olution. 

16. At Concord some of the supplies were destroyed ; 
but the militia beginning to assemble, a skirmish took 
place, in which several were killed on both sides. On 
their way back to Boston, the British were re-enforced at 
Lexington, but during their retreat, as far as Charles- 
town, the Americans pursued, keeping up a constant and 
destructive fire upon them. The loss of the British dur- 
ing the day was over two hundred ; that of the patriots 
was about ninety. (Read Note 1, end of Sec.) 

17. When the news of the day's contest spread, the 
militia from all parts of New England hastened to join 
those of Massachusetts in forming a camp near Boston, 
where General Ward, of Massachusetts, was exercising 
a limited command. It being deemed important to 
possess Ticonderoga and Crown Point, both places were 
captured in May by Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold, 
and a large supply of military stores secured for the 
patriots. 

18. Upon the arrival of re-enforcements from England, 
under Generals- Howe, Bur-goyne', and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, Gage issued a proclamation declaring all Americans 
in arms rebels and traitors, but offering pardon to those 
who should return to their allegiance. John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams, whose offences were pronounced 

16. What action did the i^triots take ? Give an account of what occurred 
at Lcxineton. Where is Lexington ? (Map, p. 24.) 

16. Give an account of what took place at Concord. Of the other events of 
the day. Where is Charlestown ? (Map, p. 70.) 

IT. WTiat effect did the news have? What success did Allen and Arnold 
have? Where is Ticonderoara ? (Map, p. 38.) Crown Point? , ^a 

18. What re-enforcements came to Gates ? What proclamation was issuea r 
Who were excepted ? Why were they excepted ? 
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too great to admit of pardor 
offer.* 




i excepted from this 

19. It becoming 
evident that the 
Bnt sh meditated 
ofiens vc operations, 
Col Prescott was 
sent on the evening 
of the 16th of June, 
w th a detachment 
of one tliousand men 
o fortify Bunker 
H II but, on attain- 
g the heights, he 
o eluded to fortify 
Breed s Hill instead, 
tl s being nearer to 
Boston, When the 
Bnt sh, on the fol- 
lowing moming,di»- 
covered the redoubt which the Americana had constructed 
during the night, they commenced a cannonade upon it. 

20. Tliis failing, three thousand men, under Howe, were 
Bent to dislodge the patriots. Twice did the British ap- 
proach within a few rods of the redoubt, but they were 
each time repulsed with heavy loss. Clinton arriving, 
the third charge was more successful ; and the Americans, 
their ammunition being exhausted, were forced to retreat. 

21. The British lost, in killed and wounded, more than 
a thousand pion ; the Americans, less than half that num- 

Map qtiEBTioNs.-ITow is Boston eltnated? In whst dlitcHon IB Boston 
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ber, but among their slain was the distinguished pa- 
triot, Joseph Warren.* Though the British had gained 
the hill, the victory to them was more disastrous and hu- 
miliating than an ordinary defeat ; while, to the Ameri- 
cans, the defeat had the effect of atriurapli. 

22. On the very day of the capture of Ticonderoga, 
May 10th, the Becond_ Continental Congress convened at 
Philadelphia. That body decided to raise an army oi 
twenty thousand men ; and, on the 15th of June, by a 
ananimous vote, elected George Washington commander- 
b-chief of " the forces raised or to be raised in defence 
of American liberties." 

J3. Lord Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, took a 
decided course against the patriots; but, owing to the 
activity of Patrick Henry and others, he was compelled 
to make compensation for a quantity of powder which he 
.had seized. Some months later a force of tones and ne- 
groes which he had collected attacked a body of Virgin- 
ians near Norfolk; but the assailants 
were repulsed with great loss. In 
revenge, Dunmore, on the first day 
of the new year, reduced Norfolk to 
ashes. \ 

24. To prevent the use of Canada 
by the British as a place of rendez- 
vous and supply, an invasion, by two 
forces, was determined upon. Ac- 
cordingly, Gen. Schuyler {aki'-ler), 
commanding one, was sent by the 
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way of Lake Chaniplain; while the other, under Gen. Ar- 
nold, took the route by the Kennebec River. Schuyler 
proceeded but a short distance when, sickness compelling 
him to return, the next in command. Gen. Montgomery, 
gained possession of Foil Chambly {sham'-ble)^ St. John's, 
and Montreal, and then moved against Quebec. 
• 25. Arnold, having performed a tedious march through 
the wilderness, effected a junction of his force with that 
of Montgomery's, and, with the latter officer in the chief 
command, Quebec was besieged for three weeks. Finally, 
at dawn, on the last day of 1775, and during a violent 
snow-storm, the American army, in four columns, ad- 
vanced to assail the city ; but the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. Montgomery was among the fii*st who fell, and 
Arnold was severely wounded.* 

26. Arnold, though wounded, took command of the 
troops that had effected a retreat, and, in an encampment 
a short distance from Quebec, passed a rigorous winter. 
In the spring, Gen. Woos'-ter arrived and took the com- 
mand ; and he, in turn, was succeeded by Gen. Thomas. 
By the middle of June, 1776, the Americans had aban- 
doned one place after another, and entirely evacuated 
Canada. 

27. Events op 1776. — Washington, who had arrived 
at Cambridge about three weeks after his appointment 
as commander-in-chief, and had there taken command of 
the army, determined to drive the British from Boston ; 
but no plan of operations was fully determined upon before 
the early part of March, 1776. Then, in one night, intrench- 
ments were thrown up on Dor'-ches-ter Heights, which 
completely commanded the city and harbor of Boston. 

25. What did Arnold accomulish ? Give an account of the operations against 
Quebec. Where is Quflbec ? (Map, p. Bl.) 

26. What did Arnold do after the battle ? How was the design against Que- 
bec terminated ? 

27. At whatplace did Washington take command of the arm/? What wao 
his first aim ? what means did he adopt ? 

• For aocoant of Montgomery, aee App.^ p. 1Q, lopVc \<S;l. 
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J8. Gen. Howe, who had succeeded Gage in the com- 
mand, being tinable to dislodge the Amencans, informally 
agreed to evacuate the city without setting fire to it, npon 
condition that, while doing so, his army should not bo 
molested from the batteries on the heights. Accordingly, 
on the l7th of March, 1776, the British troops, accompa- 
nied by fifteen hundred families of loyalists, embarked on 
board the ships in the harbor, and sailed for Halifax. 

39. Surmising that an expedition, conducted by Clin- 
ton, which had been previously sent from Boston, was des- 
tined to attack New 

York, Washington 

80Qt Gen. Charles 

Lee to protect that 

city. It happened 
'that on the very day 

of Lee's arrival 

there, Clinton ar- 
rived off Sandy- 
Hook. Thus foiled 

in his attempt 

against New York, 

Clinton sailed to 

lie South, and was 

joined by Sir Peter 

Parker and Lord 

Corn-wal'-liB, with 

» fleet and troops 

from England, when the whole force proceeded against 

Charleston. 
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30. The people of Charleston had made preparations 
against an attack, by erecting a fort of palmetto-wood 
on Sullivan's Island, which commanded the channel lead- 
ing to the town. This was garrisoned by five hundred 
men, under Col. Moultrie (mole'-tre). On the morning 
of the 28th of June, the fleet approached Sullivan's Island; 
but, after a conflict of nine hours, during which Clinton was 
defeated in an attempt to reach the island, the ships, much 
shattered, drew off", and afterward sailed to the North* 

31. In the mean time. Congress, then in session at Phil- 
adelphia, was preparing to declare a separation of the 
political relations existing between Great Britain and the 
colonies. A resolution to that effect, having been oflTered 
by Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, on the 7th of June, 
was passed by a large majority on the 2d of July. Two 
days after, Tliomas Jefferson, of Virginia, in behalf of a' 
committee of five members, presented a document which 
he had prepared ; and then, July the 4th, 1776, this docu- 
ment, the Declaeation of Independence, was unani- 
mously adopted by Congress. (See note, App., p. 8.)f 

32. In the beginning of July, Gen. Howe arrived from 
Halifax and took possession of Staten Island, at the en- 
trance of New York Bay. Here he was joined by hid 
brother. Admiral Lord Howe, by Clinton, and by a large 
body of hired troops, from Germany. These last were 
called Hessians, because the most of them had been fur- 
nished by the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. While Howo 
soon had an array of thirty-five thousand men, Washing- 
ton's effective force, in New York and vicinity, did not 
exceed seventeen thousand. 

30. How were the people of Charleston prepared ? Give an acconnt of the 
battle fought there. 

3 1 . What was ConCTcss doing in the mean time ? What is said of a resolu- 
tion ? What afterward took place ? 

32. Where, meanwhile, were the British concentrating a large force ? What 
troops joined Howe there ? What is said of the Hessians t 

* Read Note 3, end of Section. 

t For the Declaiation itself, with the names of the signers, see App., p. 3. 
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33. Howe's troops were landed 
on the western end of Long Isl- 
and, and, in three divisions, hj 
three different roads, advanced 
toward tlic Ameiican camp at 
Brooklyn, then in command of 
Gen. Putnam,* While two of the 
divisionB, Aug. 27th, were cn- 
ga^ng the Americans, the third, 
ander Clinton, having taken a "«* *<>»= hat 
drcuitous route, tell upon their rear Some of the p.ttriots 
cut their way through the host of foes, hut nearly two 
thousand were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. The 
British lost less than four hundred. 

34. The British encamped in front of the American 
lines, but made no attack during two days, their design 
being to await the arrival and co-operation of the fleet, 
Washington, perceiving that his army in Brooklyn might 
be surrounded and entrapped, began a movement on the 
night of the 29tli ; and, favored by a fog wliich hung over 
the city, succeeded in getting all his troops to New York. - 

35. Influenced by hia ofiicers, Washington retreated to 
the northern part of New York island, and then to Wliito 
Piaina, Here a partial engagement, to the disadvantage 
of the Americana, took place on the 28th of October, when 
ihey withdrew to North Castle. Instead of following, 
the British geiiei-al turned his attention to the forts on the 
Hudson. (Read Note 5, end of Section.) 

36. Leaving one detachment, under Leo, at North Cas- 



owc llrBl make from Stat™ I, f Oli 
H inc Mine. By wnai name te it known • Am. The Battlo of Lr 

34. Give an acconnl of WashineUm-a maaterly rclrcat. 

35. What cDtme did Waehlnirton then adapt f Olveanacconn 



Map QciKsTioNe,— (Man, p. SB.) Where IB Brooklyn t North CanlleT Sncit 
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• 8«e Appendix, pa^o ^3, topic 136. 
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tie, another, under Col. Magaw, at Fort Washington, and 
a third, under Gen. Heath, at Peekskill, Washington 
crossed the Hudson and entered New Jersey. On the 
16th of November, the British attacked Fort Washington, 
and, although they were successful, the victory cost them 
a thousand men. 

37. To the number of six thousand, with Lord Com- 
wallis in command, they crossed the Hudson, and took 
possession of Fort Lee, which the Americans had aban- 
doned on their approach. Closely pursued by Comwallis, 
Washington retreated through New Jersey, and, on the 
8th of December, crossed the Delaware with his dimin- 
ished arid disheartened army. Congress, then in session 
at Philadelphia, soon after adjourned to Baltimore. 

38. Lee, who had been urged to huiTy to the support 
of the main army, instead of obeying, at iii'st delayed, 
and then advanced leisurely. Having incautiously taken 
quarters at a distance from his detachment, he was sur- 
prised and taken prisoner. Sullivan, who had been made 
a prisoner at the battle of Long Island and recently ex- 
changed, then promptly conducted the detachment to 
Washington's camp. 

39. A feeling of despondency, occasioned by the many 
disasters, prevailed among the patriots. This was dis- 
pelled by a bold enterprise accomplished by Washington. 
On Christmas night, }ie crossed the Delaware, and on the 
following morning, Dec. 26th, attacked a body of Hessians 
stationed at Trenton. Rahl, their commander, was mor- 
tally wounded, about thirty were slain, and nearly a thou- 
sand taken prisoners. The Americans lost only four men. 



36. Where did Washington leave detachmente ? What movement did he 
then make ? State what took place at Fort Washington. 

37. Give an account of Washington's retreat and Cornwallis's pursuit. 

38. What is stated of Lee ? What is stated of Sullivan ? 

39. Give an account of the hattlc of Trenton. Where is Trenton? (Map, 
p. 77.) Priuceton ? Morristown ? 
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40. Washington recrosaed the Delaware with his pris- 
onei-B, but, encours^ed by hia success and finding his 
army strengthened by recent recruits, he ag^n crossed 
the river, and took post at Trenton, resolved to act on 
the ofiensive. This was a bold movement, for the enemy 
were assembled in great force at Princeton, only ten miles 
distant. 

41. Events of IVVV. — 
Though- Washington had 
been joined by troops un- 
der Generals Mifflin and 
Cadwallader, the whole 
force with him, on the 1st 
of Jan., 1T77, did not exceed 
five thousand men. Toward 
the evening of the 2(1, Corn- 
wallis reached Trenton, and 
Bfter making several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to cross the 

stream which runs through the town, concluded to defer 
hostitities till the morning, feeling sure of then capturing 
Washington and his entire ai'my. 

42. The position of the American army was critical. 
Any attempt to cross the Delaware, tlien obstructed by 
floating ice, would undoubtedly end in disaster; while to 
remain and risk a battle with a force so much superior to 
liis own, appeared to Washington equally dangerous. In 
this emei^ency a bold expedient was adopted. Leaving 
his camp-fires bumiiig, he marched by a cii-cuitous route 
toward Frinceton, intending to surprise the enemy at that 
place.* 




40. WhBEinoveniSDt dill Wftshiiigt 

41. What force did he havfl at Tm 

42. Dewnhe the ritu... 
31ricate hlniDcir from (be drni^r ? 



ii: wbat occan-ed tl 
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13. At sunrise, January 3d, the van of his forces en- 
countered, near Princeton, a division of the British troopH 
already on their march to join Cornwallis. At first the 
American militia gave way ; but Washington coming up 
with a select corps, turned the tide of battle and roated 
the enemy. The loss of the British in killed, 'wonnded, 
and prisoners, was about four hundred men ; that of the 
patriots did not exceed thirty, but Gen. Mercer was 
among their mortally wounded.* 

11. Early in 1776 Congress sent Silas Deane to France 
to solicit aid,* Deane was afterward joined by Dr. Fi-ank- 
lin and Arthur Lee. Though France hesitated to extend 
the aid solicited, the Marquis de Lafayette {lah-foretf) 
and other citizens of that country acted generously. At 
his own expense, Lafayette fitted out a vessel, and, in the 
spring of 1777, arrived in America. He joined the army 
as a volunteer without pay, but was soon after appointed 
a major-general. (See App., p. 70, topic 98.) 

15. Toward the close of April, Gen. Try '-on, late royal 
governor of New York, proceeded against Danbury, and 
after destroying the stores*there, burned the town. On 
his retreat back to his shipping, he was harassed by the 
militia, commanded by Generals Wooster, Arnold, and 
Silliman. His loss, during the expedition, amounted to 
nearly three hundred men : that of the patriots was not 
so large, but Wooster was among their slain. 

46. Two small expeditions on the part of the Ameri- 
cans were successful. Col. Meigs, at the head of one, 
destroyed the British stores and shipping at Sag Har- 
bor ; and Col. Barton, at the head of the other, captured 

*^ I _ , _ I, 

43. Give an account of the battle of Princeton. 

44. Wlmt eflbrts were made to necure the aid of France ? Snccess f 

45. Give ail account of Tryon'8 firet expedition. Where is Danbury ? (p. 29.) 

46. How did tlie Amuricans oflVet Tryon's wantonnest^ ? 

* "His career as a general had been brief, but long enough to secnre him a 
lasting renown. His name remains one of the consecrated names of the Revo- 
lution."— /rciugr'* Washington. 

f For Deane, ace App., p. 65, topic 44. ¥ot YttxnVLWii, v- Vft^\»V^^ta, 
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Gen. Prescott, the commander at Rhode iBland. Pres- 
cott, in 1778, was exchanged for Lee. 

47. Washington's army was encamped at Morristown 
during the early part of 
1V77; but in the spring he 
removed to Middlebrook. 
Howe having failed tq draw 
Washington from this latter 
place, and bring on an en- 
gagement, withdrew his 
btKips to Staten Island, thus 
leaving the Americans in 
complete possession of New 

4S. The British troops, to the number of eighteen thou- 
Rand men, then embarked on board the fleet of Loi-d 
Howe, and the vessels put to sea, leaving Clinton in com- 
mand of a lai^e force at New York, The destination of 
the fleet being unknown to Washington, he remained for 
many days in painful uncertainty about it. 

4t. At last the enemy's expedition waa heard from. 
Their fleet had sailed up Chesapeake Bay, the troops had 
been landed, and a march commenced against Philadelphia. 
Washington hastened to dispute the progress of the Brit- 
ish, and, with the main part of his army, took. a position 
« Chad's Ford, on Brandywine Creek, where, "u the 11th 
of September, a battle was fought. 

S9. The enemy advanced in two divisions, and while 
ooe made a direct attack upon the left wing of the 
Antericaus, the other crossed the stream above, and un- 






flolfj rhBci-BFnrd? Gemwnl 



iwn? FortMcr. 
'Jcncyt Whit 



4«. In what way did WaahinEton In to mve PhirBdelphis! 
19. SO. QlTOBuBCCaimtafUiebaUleorBandTWiaa. 
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expectedly fell upon tfieir right. The patriots defended 
themselves with great valor, but were at length forced 
to give way. The loss of the Americans, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, amounted to twelve hundred 
men ; that of the British to about five hundred. Among 
the wounded was Lafayette. Pulaski {pu-las'-ke)^ a Po- 
lish nobleman, was also in the battle, doing brave ser- 
vice for the cause of liberty. (See p. 91, ^ 88.) 

51. Washington in vain endeavored to save Philadel- 
phia. The two ai-mies again met, but a violent storm 
prevented a battle ; and Gen. Wayne (wdne)^ who had 
been detached with fifteen hundred men to hang upon 
the rear of Howe's army, was attacked at night near 
Paoli {pOro'-le)^ and defeated. On the 26th Howe entered 
Philadelphia, but the main body of his army encamped 
at Gennantown.* 

52. Seven or eight miles below Philadelphia, the 
Americans held two forts on opposite sides of the Dela- 
ware, and thus commanded the river. Learning that a 
strong detachment of the British had left for their re- 
duction, Washington attacked the force remaining at 
Germantown, Oct. 4th ; but the patriots, although at 
first successful, were finally repulsed, with the loss of a 
thousand men. 

53. Both forts were attacked, Oct. 22d ; — Mercer, by a 
force of two thousand troops, under Count Do'-nop ;. and 
Mifflin, by a number of frigates and other vessels. But 
the assailants were repulsed with heavy loss. Donop 
was mortally wounded, about five hundred Hessians and 
marines were killed or wounded, and two large ships were 
destroyed. 

51. What next occurred? Give an account of the battle of Paoli. When 
did Howe euter Philadelphia? 

52. Wliat induced Wa^hinsfton to go against the enemy at Germantown? 
Givt! an account of the battle that followed. 

53. What took place on the 22d of Oct. ? Give an account of the operations. 

* Gpfmantown is now a part of Philadelphia. 
NoTB.— The United States llaj; was adopted in July of this year. Seo App., 
p. 76, topic 194, 
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54. On the 10th of November a second attempt to re- 
duce Fort Mifflin was commenced. After a heroic de- 
fence of five days, during which the British kept up a 
destructive fire from a battery and also from their ships, 
the garrison evacuated the fort, and crossed to Red 
Bank. A force appearing before Fort Mercer soon after, 
it, too, was abandoned. 

55. During the winter of 1777-78, Washington's troops 
were quartered in huts at Valley Forge. The position, 
besides being easy of defence, enabled Washington to 
watch Howe's movements and protect his own military 
stores at Reading {red'-ing). But the patriots suffered 
greatly from insufficient food, clothing, and shelter ; and 
many of the officers resigned in consequence of not re- 
ceiving their pay.* (Read, also, topic 50, App., p. 66.) 

58. Burgoyne's Invasion. — During the early part of 
the summer of 1777, an army of ten thousand men, Brit- 
ish and German troops, Canadians and Indians, was fitted 
out in Canada for the invasion of the United States. 
The design of Gen. Burgoyne, the commander of this 
large force, was to effect a junction of his own army 
with another from New York, and thus cut off Washing- 
ton's communication with the Eastern States. 

57. After taking possession of Crown Point, Burgoyne 
proceeded to invest Fort Ticonderoga, then garrisoned 
l)y three thousand men under Gen. St. Clair. St. Clair 
had determined upon a resolute defence, but discovering, 
to his dismay, that the enemy had erected batteries on 
Mount Defiance, a rocky height commanding the fort, he 
made a hasty retreat. (Read topic 153, App., p. 73.) 

54. Give an acconnt of the nest attempt against Fort Mifflin. 
55* Wkatcan you state of Washington's army daring the winter? 
56. What invading army at the North in 1777 ? Burgoyne's design ? 
57* First movements of Burgoyne ? His success at Ticonderoga ? 

* " That winter they lay on the ground. So scarce were blankets, that many 
^ere forced to sit up all night by their fires. At one time more than a thousand 
soldiers had not a shoe to their feet. You could trace t\\e\v iftatCi\i\>^ \Xvft >2\qsA 
which their naked leet left in the ice.''—Theo. Parkefa Historic Americcms. 
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$8, The retreating army crossed over to Mount Inde- 
pendence, and took a road through the woods toward 

. Fort Edward, the headquar- 

fli N ^A/D/ A ters of Gen. Schuyler, who 

— I ^"^^■JM^ — then commanded the Ameri- 

V ^^t'"' *«Ji1 *'*" '''"'^^ ^^ '•^^ Jforth ; but, 

^ \ fc&i.%'%.. ^t Hubbardton, the rear divi- 

sion was overtaken, on the 
morning of the 7th of July, 
and routed with conaiderable 
loss. The ammunition and 
stores, which had Iwen sent 
by water, were also overtaken, 
and were destroyed. 

S9. Schuyler, deeming hia 
force inadequate to make a 
Buccessful stand against the 
invaders, gradually fell back 
to the islands at the mouth 
of the Mohawk. Burgoyne 
reached the head of Lake 
Champlain, and thence his 
march to Fort Edward was 
slow and difficult, owing to 
the impediments which Schuy- 
ler had placed in his way, by 
destroying the bridges and 
felling immense 11*603 across 
the roads. 

60. The story of the murder of Misa McCrea, about 
this time, escited wide-spread abhorrence, and had the 




MiP QnsTioBB.— Where lo Crown Point t Tici 
Mt. IndKpendencet HnbbardlnnT Ft. Edward! : 

fisT Give the partlcnlflra of the dfsMIers IhBl folio 
6B. What retreat and adt-BDce next took place t 
«0. BeUte tlie Btoijr la reUtloa to Jane McCrea. 
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eflfect of greatly increasing the number of Schuyler'* 
troops. The lady, it appeared, had been captured by 
some Indians attached to Burgoyne's army, during a visit 
she was making at the house of a friend ; and while they 
wrere conducting her to his camp, she met her death. 
Accounts differ as to how she was killed ; but the savages 
brought her scalp into Burgoyne's camp, and the opinion 
prevailed that they were her murderers.* 

61. Burgoyne had previously sent a detachment under 
CoL St. Leger (l^'-er) to capture Fort Schuyler. On 
reaching the place and finding it resolutely defended, St. 
Leger determined upon a siege. While this was in pro- 
gress, Gren. Her'-ki-mer, in advancing to the relief of the 
garrison, fell into an ambuscade, August 6th, and was de- 
feated, he being mortally "wounded. At last the Indian 
allies of St. Leger, hearing that Arnold, who had been 
dispatched by Schuyler, was approaching with a large 
army, fled in great haste, and the siege was consequently 
abandoned. 

62. Burgoyne, having arrived at Fort Edward, and 
finding himself in want of supplies, sent five liundred 
men, under Col. Baum (boum), to seize the stores which 
the Americans had collected at Bennington. Baum was 
met near Bennington by the New Hampshire militia, 
under Gen. Stark, and defeated; and, on the same day, 
August 16th, a detachment which had been sent to the 
aid of Baum, was also defeated. 

63. The reverses experienced by the British at Fort 
Schuyler and Bennington embarrassed the movements of 
Burgoyne, and weakened and dispirited his army. Just 
then, when the Americans were in good force to confront 

61. Give the particulars of St. Lcger's operations. Where was Fort Scbny* 
ler ? (Map, p. 88.) By what name is Herlcimer's battle known ? Ans. O-ris'-ka-ny, 

62. Give an account of the battle of Bennin^on. 

63. How did the reverses of the British affect them ? What cb&n^^ Vci^Qm. 
manders took place ? 

* See Appendix, page 75, topic 19a 
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the enemy, General Giates, by act of Congress, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Schuyler. 

64. Gates advanced to Bem'-is Heights, near Stillwater, 
and Burgoyne crossed the Hudson. On the 19th of Sept. 
was fought the first battle of Stillwater, sometimes called 
the battle of Bemis Heights, in which Arnold displayed 
great bravery. Both parties claimed the victory; but, 
though the British remained on the field of battle, their 
progress toward Albany was eifectually checked. 

63. The two armies remained in sight of each other for 
more than two weeks. Burgoyne, in the mean time, 
strengthened his position, to await the co-operation of 
Clinton from New York ; but, at last, despairing of aid 
from that quarter, he determined, if possible, to cut his 
way through the American lines. This brought on, Oc- 
tober 7th, -the second battle of Stillwater, often called the 
battle of Saratoga. (Read Note 6, end of Section.) 

66. After a fierce conflict of several hours, in which the 
loss of the British was severe, they were compelled to 
give way. Arnold again distinguished himself, though 
fighting without any assigned command, and was severely 
wounded. Burgoyne retired to Saratoga, where, finding 
himself so surrounded by the Americans that all chance 
of retreat was cut ofi", and being without provisions, on 
the 17th of October he suirendered his whole army, num- 
bering more than five thousand men, prisoners of war* 

67. Clinton, in the mean time, had ascended the Hudson 
as far as forts Clinton and Montgomery, and captui-ed 
both forts ; but instead of hastening to the co-operation 
of Burgoyne, he sent an expedition to devastate the coun- 



64. Give an account of the first battle of Stillwater. 

65. What positions did the two armies then hold? What determination 
did Burgoyne at last" form ? 

65, 66. Give an accouflt of the second battle of Stillwater. Give an account 
of Burgoyne's final movements and surrender. 

67. What had Clinton been doing meanwhile? What did the Britiah do on 
hearing of Burgoyne's surrender ? 



♦ Bead Note 1, end ol SetUou. 
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try. The British, on the northern frontiers, upon hearing 
of their disaster at Saratoga, abandoned Ticonderoga and 
other forts ; and Clinton's expedition, after burning Kings- 
ton, returned to New York. 

68. In November of this year Articles op Confedera- 
nox for the government of the United States were adopted 
by Congress. These, however, in consequence of not 
being ratified by all the states till 1781, did not go into 
effect before that time. (See Appendix, p. 76, topic 192.) 

69. Events of 1778. — ^The success of the Americans at 
Saratoga decided the negotiations which had been set on 
foot in 1776. France acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, and an alliance was concluded between 
the two nations. The French government at once fitted 
out a squadron, of which Count D'Estaing {des-tang') 
was given the command, and, about the middle of April, 
the fleet sailed for America. (Read topic 53, App., p. 66.) 

76. In England the tidings of Burgoyne's surrender 
produced alarm ; a more conciliatory spirit began to pre- 
vail; and two bills, in keeping with this feeling, were 
passed by Parliament. Commissioners were sent to Amer- 
ica to negotiate a restoration of peace ; but Congress re- 
fused to treat with them until Great Britain should with- 
draw her fleets and armies, or acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the United States. 

71. In the mean time, Gen. Howe having resigned his 
command. Gen. Clinton was appointed his successor ; and 
the British government, fearing for the safety of their 
army at Philadelphia, ordered Clinton to proceed to New 
York. In July D'Estaing arrived in Delaware Bay, but 



68. What is stated in relation to the Articles of Confederation ? 

69. What effect did Burgoyne's surrender have in France ? 

70. What effect did the surrender have in England ? How did Congress re- 
cnlve the commissioners ? 

71. What change In commanders was made ? What instractionB were sent 
to Clinton ? What escape did the British fleet make ? 
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not in time to capture the British fleet, as Lord Howe 
had sailed a few days before. 

72. On the 18th of June Clinton evacuated Philadel- 
phia, and commenced his march through New Jersey to 
New York. The Americans gave pursuit ; and at Mon'- 
mouth, on the 28th, a severely contested battle was 
fought. In the early part of the conflict Lee's division 
fell back, and was in full retreat just as Washington 
came up. Lee was rebuked by the commander-in-chief^ 
and directed to assist in further operations : he complied, 
and, during the rest of the battle, displayed both faith- 
fulness and courage. 

73. Though, at the close of the day, the result of the 
engagement was indecisive, the advantage was with the 
Americans, and they slept on their arms, intending to 
renew the contest on the following morning ; but Clin- 
ton silently departed before dawn. The loss of the Brit- 
ish in the battle, and by desertions during the march, 
amounted to fifteen hundred men. The patriots lost 
more than two hundred, many of whom fell from the ex- 
cessive heat and fatigue of the day. 

74. Lee's pride having been wounded by the rebuke 
which he had received, he addressed two disrespectful 
letters to Washington. For tliis disrespect and his con- 
duct on the battle-field, he was tried by a court-martial, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be suspended from command 
for one year. He, however, never rejoined the army, but, 
just before the close of the war, died in Philadelphia. 

75. A combined attack by D'Estaing and Gen. Sullivan 
was planned for the expulsion of the British from Rhode 
Island, where, under Gen. Pig'-ot, they had established a 

72. Give an acconnt of the battle of Monmoath. 

73. Give the result and consequences of the battle. Where is Monmonth? 
(Map, p. 43.) Morristown ? 

74. What offensive coarse did Lee take ? Give an account of the trial and 
consequences. 
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military depot. Tempted by the hope of a victory, 
D'Est&ing sailed from Newport to meet Lord Howe, who 
had heard of Pigot's danger and hastened to his relief; 
but a furious storm having disabled the two fleets just 
as they were about to engage, he returned to Newport, 
and soon after departed for Boston, to repair his ships. 

76. Sullivan, finding himself thus deserted, withdrew 
to the northern part of the island ; and, being followed 
by the enemy, an engagement took place, August 29th, 
resulting in a loss of over two hundred on each side, and 
in the repulse of the British. Learning that a fleet with 
troops was coming to the aid of Pigot, Sullivan gained 
the mainland just in time to avoid being intercepted by 
Clinton. 

77. An expedition, commanded by Gen. Grey, commit- 
ted great destruction at New Bedford and other places ; 
but no acts of the enemy during the entire war were con- 
sidered more atrocious than those of which they were 
guilty at Wy-o'-ming, in Pennsylvania, and Cherry Val- 
ley, in New York. 

78. Early in July a large force of tories and Indians, 
under Col. John Butler, entered the valley of Wyoming, 
spread desolation in every direction, and slaughtered a 
body of the inhabitants who had marched against them. 
In November a party of the same mixed character fell 
upon the settlement of Cherry Valley, and killed or car* 
ried into captivity many of the settlers. 

79. Toward the close of the year Clinton sent an ex- 
pedition of two thousand men to invade Georgia. CoL 

75. What enterprise was planned for D'Estaing and Sallivan ? Give an ac- 
connt of D'Estaing^ movements. 

76. Give an account of the land hattle and SnlHvan's movements. By what 
name is that battle known ? Ans. Quaker Hill, or Batt'a Hill. 

7 7. What account can you give of Grey's expedition ? 

77. 78. Give an account of the " Massacre of Wyoming." Also of the at- 
tack upon Chcrr« Valley. Where is Wyoming ? (Map. p. ^.) Chem Velley ? 

79. What expedition was sent against Georgia ? What did the Isdtisb Mr 
eomplish in Georgia ? 
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part of Madison's first term, but, though he was opposed 
by tliose who condemned the war, he was chosen for a 
second term. 

15. Events op 1810. — For the campaign of 1813, three 
armies were raised. That of the West, near the head of 
Lake Erie, was commanded by Gen. Harrison ; that of 
the Centre, on the Niagara frontier, by Gen. Dearborn ; 
and that of the North, near Lake Champlain, by Gen, 
Hampton. 

16. Harrison's first object was the recovery of Michigan. 
A division of his army, mostly Kentuckians, commanded 
by Gen. Winchester, readied the Maumee, whence a de- 
tachment was sent forward, which drove a body of British 
and Indians from Frenchtown. Winchester soon after 
arrived. On the 2 2d of January, he was attacked by 
fifteen hundred British and Indians, under Gen. Proctor. 

17. The Amei-icans made a brave defence; but Win- 
chester, who liad been made a prisoner, agreed upon a 
cai)itulation, thougii at the time he was in the hands of 
the enemy, and his troops surrendered upon condition 
that they should be protected. But Proctor failed to 
keep his promise, and many of the wounded Ameiicans 
were murdered by his savage allies. 

18. Harrison, who was at the rapids of the Maumee 
when the news of Winchester's defeat reached him, 
selected a position for defence, and there built Fort 
Meigs {rnegz). On the Ist of May a large force of British 
and Indians appeared before the place, and at once com- 
menced a siege. Four days after, Gen. Clay arrived with 
twelve hundi'ed Kentuckians, and successfully attacked 



15. What preparations were made for the campaign of 1813? 

16. What was Harrison's first object ? State what occurred previous to th« 
22d of Jan nary. 

16, 17. Give an account of the battle and massacre at Frenchtown. 
18. Where was Harrison when the news of Winchester's defeat reacoflcl 
him r What measures of defence did be theu adopt ? State what foilowed. 
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the besiegers ; but Proctor continued oj3erations until the 
9th, when, deserted by his Indian allies, he made a dis- 
orderly retreat. 

19. He again threatened Fort Meigs, but, finding it 
well defended, terminated a brief siege by suddenly leav- 
ing. His next move was against Fort Stephenson, then 
garrisoned by one hundred and fifty men, under the 
command of Major Croghan {krog'-an)^ a young man 
not twenty-two years old. Croghan had but one cannon, 
a six-pounder, (See App., p. 65, topic 3 7.) 

20. A cannonade was directed ascainst the fort until a 
breach was made, when the enemy, Aug. 2d, attempted 
to carry the place by assault ; but they were met by a 
volley of musketry and a discharge from the six-pounder 
with such terrible effect, that, panic-struck, they fled in 
confusion, leaving one hundred and fifty of their number 
killed or wounded. 

21. During the summer, an American and an English 
squadron were fitted out on Lake Erie — the former com- 
manded by Commodore Perry, and the latter by Commo- 
dore Barclay. They met on the 10th of September, near 
the western extremity of the lake, when a hard-fought 
battle of four hours took place, resulting in a brilliant 
victory to the Americans, every vessel of the enemy hav- 
ing surrendered. In dispatching information of his vic- 
tory to Harrison, Perry wrote : " We have met the enemy, 
and they are ours."* 

22. The consequences of the victory were highly im- 
portant. The Americans established their naval suprem- 
acy on Lake Erie, Detroit was evacuated by the British, 
and the Indians of Michigan were intimidated. Harrison 

19. 20. State what afterward occurred at Fort Meigs. Give an account of 
CrojjanV heroic conduct. Where was Fort Stephenson ? (Map. p. 115.) What 
town now occupies the site of Fort Stephenson ? Ans. Fremont. 

2, 1 . Oive an account of Perry's victory on Lalce Erie. 

22. Name three consequences of Perry's victory. What movement did Hai^ 
lieon make ? What movement did Proctor make ? 

* Terry and Barclay, at the time, held Vhe twi\l ol Ca.^\a:va., 
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seeing his opportunity for success, crossed the lake in 
Perry's fleet, and landed near Foit Maiden, But the 
fort was deserted, and Proctor and Tecumseh were in 
full retreat. 

33. Harrison followed in eager pursuit, and, on the 5th 
of October, overtook the enemy at a place on the Thames 
(lemz). The Anioritans charged, breaking the lines of 
the British, and soon compelling them to surrender; but 
the contest with the Indians was more obstinate. At 
lengtli Tecumseh fell, and tlie savage waiTiors fled. The 
war on the western frontier was terminated. 

24. In the spiing of 1813, several inontlis before the 
successes of Perry and Harrison, the Southern Indians 
were visited by Te- 
cumseh, and in- 
duced to lake up 
arms against the 
whites. Oil the last 
day of AugTist, fif- 
teen hundred of 
their warriors sur- 
prised Fort Mims, 
and massacred near- 
ly three hundred 
men, women, nnd 
children. 

25- This iinpro- 
voked attack arous- 
ed the whole Soiith, 
and volunteers* as- 




It followed, owe 
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sembled to avenge the deed of horror. Several battles 
were fought in quick succession, in every one of which 
the Indians were defeated. At lenscth a thousand war- 
riors made a final stand at To-ho-pe'-ka, where they wei^e 
defeated by Gen. Jackson, on tlie 2'7th of March, 1814, 
with great slaughter. Their subjugation was complete. 

26. Toward the latter part of April, 1813, Gen. Dear- 
born, commanding tlie Ai*rny of the Centre^ left Sackett's 
Harbor, in Commodore Chauncey's {chaJui'-se^s) fleet, 
crossed Lake Ontario, and proceeded to attack York, now 
Toronto. On the 27th, the troops landed, led by Gen. 
Pike; and were carrying everything before them, wheu 
the enemy's magazine exploded, mortally wounding Pike, 
and making sad havoc among his men. After a moment's 
panic they moved on, and were soon in possession of the 
town.* 

27. Just one month later. May 27th, the fleet with 
Dearborn and his army, appeared off Fort George. The 
British made but a brief defence of the place, and then 
fled. A detachment, under Generals Chandler and Win'- 
der, sent in pui-suit, was unsuccessfully attacked on the 
night of the 6th of June, though both generals were made 
prisoners. 

28. The British in Canada, on being informed that 
Dearborn with a large body of troops had sailed from 
Sackett's Harbor, sent a thousand men across the lake to 
attack the place. Gen. Pre-vost', the commander, effected 
a landing; but was met. May 29th, by a small body 
of regulars and some militia, under Gen. Brown, and 
repulsed. 

29« Dearborn, having resigned his command, was suo- 

26. Oive an account of the battle of York. 

27. What fort did the Americans capture ? Chandler and Winder ? 

28. What tempted the British to go against Sackett's Harbor ? Give an ac- 
coont of the battle fought there. Where is Sackett's Harbor ? (Map, p. 38.) 



* *< Pike was carried on board the commodore's ship, and the last act of his 
life was to make a sign that tbe British flag, wh\c\i VveA \)<i«w \)tovl^\. \<^ \i!cc^. 
should be placed anderbia head.'*—ffea<Uey'8 /Second War mUi EiugiUkad. 
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ceeded by Gen. Wilkinson. A plan for the invasion of 
Canada was devised by the Secretary of War, by which 
the Amu/ of the CetUre^ under Wilkinson, and the Ainny 
of the North ^ under Hampton, were to form a junction 
on the St. Lawrence, and proceed against Montreal. 

30. In passing down the St. Lawrence, Wilkinson landed 
a detachment near Williamsburg, to cover the descent of 
the fleet. On the 11th of November a severe though 
indecisive engagement took place, known as the battle of 
Chrysler's [kris -lev's) Field, in which the Americans were 
the greater suiferers. Wilkinson proceeded some dis- 
tance furthei*, but, Hampton failing to co-operate with 
him, the design against Montreal was abandoned. 

31. Though the American seamen, during 1813, were 
not uniformly successful, their gallantry still continued to 
be the theme of admiration. On the 24th of February, 
the sloop-of-war Hornet, Captain Lawrence, encountered 
the British brig Peacock, oif the coast of Guiana {fft-ah'- 
na), and in fifteen minutes compelled her to strike her 
colors. The captured vessel sank in a few minutes after, 
carrying down with her nine of her own crew and three 
of the Hornet's. 

32. On his return to the United States, Lawrence was 
promoted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, 
then lying in Boston harbor. In the forenoon of June 
1st the British frigate Shannon, Captain Broke, appeared 
off the harbor to meet the Chesapeake. Though the 
American vessel had imperfect equipments, and an ill- 
assorted crew, while the British ship had a select crew 

^y^*^— — ^ ■ M ■ ^Ml ■■■ ■ ■■■■— ■ ■■ !■■■ — ^-^M 11 I ■ ■ ■ I I — ^— ^..^M^M^Mfc^ 

29. Who pucceeded Dearborn in the command ? What plan of action was 
devised at Washinjjton ? „,.,„, 

30. Give an account of the battle of Chrysler's Field. Where is Williams- 
buro- ^ (Map, p. ;«.) What were the further movements of Wilkingon ? 

3 i . What is said of the naval operations of 1813 1 Give an account of the 
actionbetweeu the Hornet and the Peacock. ,. „. 

32. What took place preliminary to the battle between the Chesapeake and 
the Shannon t • 
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and was in the best possible condition, Lawrence still 
felt impelled to go out and engage her* 

33. Toward evening the two vessels met, and a terrific 
contest of fifteen minutes ensued. Lawrence was mor- 
tally wounded in the early part of the action, but his 
last injunction as he was borne below was, " Don't give 
up the sliip." The Chesapeake, after having all her su- 
perior ofticers either killed or wounded, was boarded by 
the enemy, and her flag hauled down. (Note 4, end of §) 

34. The brig Argus, Captain Allen, made a daring 
cruise in the waters about England, capturing a largo 
number of vessels. While in the English Channel, Al- 
len fell in with the brig Pelican ; and, in the action which 
ensued, and which resulted in the capture of the Argus, 
was mortally wounded. 

35. Fortune next favored the Americans. Off the coast 
of Maine, Sept. 5 th, the brig Enterprise, Lieut. Burrows, 
met the British brig Boxer, Capt. 
Blythe, and, after an action of forty 
minutes, captured her. Both com- 
manders fell in the engagement, and 
their bodies were buried side by side, 
at Portland, with the honors of war. 

36. Events op 1814, and close 
OF THE War. — During the winter of 
1813-14, the army of Gen. Wilkin- 
son was quartered at French Mills. 
Early in 1814 a detachment, under 
Gen. Brown, was sent to Sackett's Harbor ; and, toward 
March, the main body removed to Plattsburg. In the 

33. Give an acconnt. of the action between the Chesapeake and Shannon. 
In what affair did wo hoar of the Chesapeake before ? (p. 111.) Did Perry's vic- 
tory occur before or after the loss of the Chesapeake ? ^ 

34. Give an acconnt of the cniise and loss of the Arjcrns. 

35. Give an acconnt of the captnre of the Boxer, and snbseqnenf; events. 
3kJ. Where did Wilkinson's army (piarter dnrinc: the winter of 181.3-14? 

Where is French Mills ? (p. .5-3.) What army movements are mentioned ? Whai 
events closed Wilkinson's military career ? Where is La CoUc ? (M^a^^"^• VJA^S 

• A trrltteti challenKe, which hud be«u aeut to Lawrence, liadiiotXieeXLTftC^iVi^i^'v'^'v^.^* 
Chesapeake sailed from Boston. 
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same month, March, Wilkinson marched into Canada, but 
being repulsed at La Colle (k6U), he returned to Platts- 
burg. He was soon after superseded in the command by- 
Gen. Iz'-ard. 

37. Brown did not remain long at Sackett's Harbor, 
but, having been appointed to the command of an army 
on the Niagara frontier, he hastened to carry out the 
views of the Secretary of War for another invasion of 
Canada. On the 3d of July his advance, consisting of 
two brigades under Generals Scott and Ripley, crossed 
the Niagai*a, and captured Fort Erie without a struggle. 

38. The Americans, with Brown in command, pushed 
forward along the western bank of the river, and, at 
Chippewa (chip'-pe-waw), on the 5th, gained a brilliant 
victory over the enemy, under Gen. Ri'-all. The British 
retired to the shores of Lake Ontario, and there were re- 
enforced by Gen. Drummond, who took the command. 

39. Drummond marched against the Americans, and, 
on the 25th, the battle of Lundy's Lane, the most obsti- 
nate of the war, occurred. Scott, who led the advance, 
bravely contended against superior numbers, until the 
arrival of Brown ; but, it soon becoming evident that a 
battery which the enemy held on a height, and which 
swept all parts of the field, must be captured or the 
Americans be defeated. Col. Miller was asked if he could 
take it. He promptly answered, " I'll try, sir." 

40. He did try, and was successful. Three times the 
British attempted to regain their lost battery, but were 
repulsed at every assault. Finally, at midnight, after a 
contest of six hours, they withdrew, each party losing, 
about eight hundred men. Brown and Scott being se- 

37. Who, in 1814, commanded an expedition for the invasion of Canada? 
What were the flr^t movements ? 

38. Give an account of the battle of Chippewa? What did the British do 
after the battle ? 

39. 40. Give an account of the battle of Lundy's Lane. What is eAid o( 
Brown, Scott, Kipley, and Gaines ? 
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verely wounded, Gen. Ripley conducted the army to 
Fort Erie, where Gen. Gaines soon after took command. 

41. On the 4th of August, Drummond laid siege to 
Fort Erie, and, on the 15th, in attempting to carry the 
place by assault, was repulsed with the loss of about a 
thousand men. On the lYth of September, Brown being 
then in command, the Americans made a sortie from the 
fort, and destroyed the advanced works of the besiegeiu 
Drummond, on being informed that Izard was approach- 
ing, retired northward ; and, in November, the Americans 
destroyed the fort and crossed over to New York. 

42. Izard, when he started from Plattsburg, left Gen. 
Macomb {md-komh') in command there, with only a few 
hundred men. In September, Sir George Prevost, at the 
head of fourteen thousand men, marched against Ma- 
comb, and, at the same time, the British fleet on Lake 
Champlain, commanded by Commodore Downie {down'-e)^ 
sailed to attack the American fleet under Commodore 
MacDonough {mak-don'-o), . 

43. The battle of Plattsburg and of Lake Champlain 
took place on the 11th. While the British, from their 
batteries, commenced the one on the land, their fleet en- 
gaged MacDonough's vessels which were at anchor in the 
bay of Plattsburg. In a little more than two hours Mac- 
Donough gained a complete victory. The fire from the 
land batteries then slackened, and, at nightfatl, Prevost 
made a hasty retreat, having lost in killed, wounded, and 
desertions, about twenty-five hundred men. 

44. During the greater part of 1814, the whole Atlantic 
seaboard was locked up by British cmisers, from which 



41 . What was the next movement of the British ? What occurred more than 
a month later ? How was the siejje brought to a close ? 

42. Who, alter Izard, had the command at Lake Champlain? What forces 
threatened the army and fleet there ? 

42, 43. Give an account of the two battles that occurred Se^t.tVtti, "^Vv^^^ 
U Lake CbAmplain ? (Map, p. 53.) Plattsburg t Ol&p, p. ^."^ 
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descents were made upon 
small towns. In August, 
btonmgton was bombarded, 
but without success. A litr 
tie later in the month, a 
Equadrou entered the Par 
tux -ent, and, at Benedict, 
landed five thousand men, 
commanded hj Gten. Ross. 

is An American flotilla 
was then lying in the Par 
tuxent, but, rather than 
have his boats faU into the 
hands of the invaders, Com- 
modore Barney burnt tbem. 
Ross's object was the cap- 
ture of Washington, In- 
stead, however, of making a 
direct march, he proceeded 
by the way of Bla'-dens- 
burg, where he met, Aug. 
24th, with some opposition from the militia, under Gea 
Win'-der, and a body of seamen and marines, under 
Barney. 

46. On the same day, Aug. 24th, he reached Washing- 
ton, and destroyed a large amount of property,* The 
capitol, with its library, the president's house, and other 
buildings were burned, and, next day, the British made 
a hasty retreat. In the mean time a division of the ene- 
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my'8 fleet ascended the Potomac to Alexandria, and com- 
pelled the inhabitants of the town, on threat of bombard- 
ment, to surrender their merchandise and shipping. 

47. Ross next proceeded against Baltimore. On the 
12th of September he landed hia troops at North Point, 
several miles from the city, while sixteen of the enemy's 
ships sailed np the Patapseo to bombard Fort McHenry. 
On his march, Ross was killed in a skirmish, and the 
progress of the troops was then disputed, for more than 
an hour, by a body of militia under Gen. Strick'-er, Next 
day the enemy encamped near the defences of the city, 
to await the movements of the fleet. 

48. The bombardment of Fort McHenry commenced 
on the morning of the 13th, and continued till near the 
following morning, but without making any serious im- 
pression,* Gen. Brooke, Ross's successor, seeing no pros- 
pect of success against the city, embarked his troops, and 
the whole force of the enemy withdrew, 

49. During the summer, the authorities of Pensacola, 
then a Spanish port, allowed the British to take possession 
of their forts and fit out expeditions 
against the United States. On the 
15th of September, Fort Bowyer 
(bo'-yer), now Fort Morgan, was 
attacked by a British fleet, aided 
by a force of Indians and marines, 
but the assailants were repulsed, 
losing one of their ships and many 
men. The other ships efiectcd their 
escape to Pensacola. 

4 7- Anioat nbM place did Bose next piocssd I What ta 

or Ron* ^bat took place on the lath, alter Ruge'edi^aihr 
48. The atlacb lipnn Fi>rt UcHeiirr. Brooke'B enhsequi 
4». What wrong did the auihoritles or Pensacola permit 

Fort Bowser. Where ia Fort Moixin ? (Uap. p. ISO.) HoUtl 

* Dnrlng the bombardment, FranciB S. Key, an American 
Tlu 8tar-apanglfa Sanntr' (Kead NotoT, end ol 
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50. Jackson being in command at Mobile, marched to 
Pensacola at the head of three thousand men ; and, nego- 
tiations failing, seized the town and compelled the British 
to leave. He then returned to Mobile, whence, learning 
that the British were preparing to invade Louisiana, he 
hastened to put New Orleans in a condition of defence. 

51. Toward the middle of December, a British squadron 
entered Lake Borgne (bom)^ carrying twelve thousand 
troops, commanded by Sir Edward Pakenham (j>ak'n'am)j 
the first object of the expedition being to capture New 
Orleans. On the 14th, a flotilla of American gunboats 
was compelled to . surrender, and, on the 23d, Jackson 
made a spirited though ineffectual attack upon an encamp- 
ment of the enemy's vanguard. On the 28th, and again 
on the first day of the new year, the British were unsuc- 
cessful in cannonading the intrenchments which Jackson 
had thrown up four miles from the city. 

52. On the 8th of January, 1815, the British made a 
general advance against the American intrenchments ; 
but volley after volley was poured upon them with such 
terrible effect, that they were compelled to flee. Paken- 
ham was slain, and two thousand of his men were killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. The Americans lost only 
seven killed and six wounded.* (Note 8, end of Sec.) 

53. Although, during 1814, the Americans were gener- 
ally victorious on the ocean, yet the frigate Essex, Capt. 
Porter, after a successful cruise of more than a year, was 
attacked in the harbor of Valparaiso {vahl'pah-rl'-so)^ 
March 28th^ by two British vessels, and forced to surrender. 
The conflict was one of the most desperate of the war. 

60. Jackson's procedure against Pensacola ? Jackson's next movement ? 
5 1 • What invasion in Dec. ? Where is L. Borgne ? (p. 120.) New Orleans ? 
Misfortune on Lake Borgne ? Attack by Jackson ? Two attacks by Pakenham ? 

62. Give an account of the battle of New Orleans ? 

63. Give an account of the cruise and loss of the Essex. (Note 9, end of Sec.) 

* " O Morse, O Cyrus Field, why were you not ready with your Oceanic Tele- 
graph then, to tell those men of both armies, ♦ ♦ * * • that they were 
not enemies, but friends and brothers, and send them joyful into each other'! 
arms, not in madness a^'aiust each other' ft avma."— Partoa'a Life of Jackson. 
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54. A large number of citizens of the United States, 
mostly residents of New England, had been opposed to 
the war from its very commencement. They regarded it 
as entirely unnecessary ; besides, the losses which they 
were sustaining in their commerce and fisheries, were not 
without influence upon them. (Read Note 10, end of Sec.) 

55. For the purpose of considering their grievances and 
devising means of redress, delegates met at Hartford, in 
December, 1814. The friends of President Madison and 
of the war looked upon this assemblage, commonly known 
as the " Hartford Convention," as a treasonably body ; 
but the doings of the members were, to say the least, 
harmless, their principal act being the recommendation 
of several amendments to the Constitution. After three 
weeks of secret session, the convention adjourned. 

56. In February, 1815, the joyful tidings reached the 
United States that a treaty of peace had been signed at 
Ghent {g€n% not jent) on the 24th of December, 1814. 
The two great points of dispute — the encroachments upon 
American commerce, and the impressment of American 
seamen — were left untouched by the treaty. The omis- 
sion, however, was not important, inasmuch as, by the 
termination of the European war, all encroachments upon 
American commerce ceased ; and, by the great success of 
the American navy, the impressment question was effectu- 
ally disposed of. (Read Note 1 1, end of Section.) 

57. War >vith Algiers. — In 1795 a treaty was made 
with Algiers, in which it was stipulated that an annual 
tribute should be paid to that power, to secure American 
vessels from seizure by the Algerines. The tribute was 

54. By whom, and why were persons opposed to the war ? 

65. Give what acconnt you can of the Hartford Convention. 

56. When did hostilities between Great Britain and the United States cease ? 
In what respect was the treaty incomplete ? What rendered the omission of no 
consequence ? 

57. What treaty was made in 1795 ? How long did the United States pay the 
tribate ? What practice did the Algerines resume ? 

Note.— For an acconnt of the loss of the Essex, eeQ'^o\.Q^» ^wiiol'^^^HK^w. 
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accordingly paid until 1812, when the Algerines, believ- 
ing that the Americans, because of their war with the 
English, would not be able to protect their commerce, 
resumed tlieir old practice of piracy against United States 
vessels. (See page 110.) 

58. After peace with England was established, a naval 
force, commanded by Decatur, was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean. Decatur captured the largest frigate in the Al- 
gerine navy, and another vessel with more than five hun- 
dred prisoners, and then appeared before Algiers. The 
terrified Dey was compelled to liberate the American 
prisoners in his hands, and relinquish all claim to tribute 
from the United States for the future. Decatur also made 
satisfactory treaties with Tunis and Tripoli. (Ap.p. 66,top.45.) 

59. The charter of the first Bank of the United States 
having expired in 1811, a second bank of the same name 
was incorporated in 1816. During Madison's adminis- 
tration two states were added to the Union : — ^Louisiana, 
previously the Territory of Orleans, in 1812;* and Indiana, 
formerly a part of the Northwest Territory, in 1816. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1809. James Madison was inaugurated President March 4. 

1811. The U. S. frigate President defeated the Little Belt.. May 16. 
Harrison gained a victoiy at Tippecanoe Nov. 7. 

1812. Louisiana was admitted into the Union April 8. 

United States proclaimed war against Great Britain. June 19. 

General Hull made an invasion of Canada July 12. 

Fort Mackinaw was suiTendered to the British July 17. 

The British defeated the Americans near Brownstown. Aug. 5. 
The Americans defeated the British near Brownstown . Aug. 9. 
The American frigate Essex captm*ed the Alert Aug. 13. 

58. Upon what expedition was Decatnr sent? Give an acconnt of Decatur's 

BQCCCBSCS 

59. What is said of tho Bank of the United States ? What is said of Louis' 
jana? Of Indiana? 

• In IfiOi, the sonthern part of the " Louisiana Purchase,*' beinfic the territory of tho 
present State of Loms/anH, except tho ponlou north oi UvolXiex^Wo ^V»«t>^»* ^ow^tauted 
<Jw 7>rHlori/ o/ Orlmns. In IH12, the same was aAn\\Ue«i as «. %V.aX«>. Wx^i-^otWMXwTtfstlV oWSca 
-ville being added a few days alter \>y Act ot O.on\6teaa. 
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1812. Hull suiTendered Detroit to Brock , Aug. 16. 

American frigate Constitution took tlie Guerriere. . .Aug. 19. 

The Americans were defeated at Queenstown Oct. 13. 

The American sloop Wasp captured the Frolic Oct. 18. 

American frigate United States took the Macedonian . Oct. 25. 
The American frigate Constitution took the Java. . .Dec. 29. 

1813. Winchester was defeated at French town Jan. 22, 

The American sloop Hornet captured the Peacock. .Fcl). 24. 

The Americans captured York (now Toronto) April 27. 

Proctor laid siege to Fort Meigs 3Iay 1. 

Hanison and Clay defeated Proctor at Fort Meigs May 5, 

The Americans, under Dearborn, took Fort George. May 27. 

Brown repulsed the British at Sackett's Harbor May 29. 

The British frigate Shannon took the Chesapeake June 1. 

Croghan repulsed the British at Fort Stephenson Aug. 2. 

The British sloop Pelican captured the Argus Aug. 14. 

Creek War began by the massacre at Fort Minis. . .Aug. 30. 
The American brig Enterprise captured the Boxer. .Sept. 5. 
PeiTy gained his victory over Barclay on Lake Erie. . Sept. 10. 
Harrison defeated Proctor at the battle of the Thames . . Oct. 5. 
Battle of Williamsburg or Chrysler's Field was fought. Nov. 11. 

1814. The battle of Tohopeka ended the Creek War. . . .March 27. 

Two British vessels captured the Essex March 28. 

The British defeated Wilkinson at La Colle March 30. 

Scott and Ripley captured Fort Erie July 3. 

Brown defeated the British at Chippewa July 5. 

Battle of Lundy's Lane or Bridgewater was fought. .July 25. 
The Americans repulsed the British at Fort Erie . . . Aug. 15. 

Ross defeated the Americans at Bladensburg Aug. 24. 

Ross entered Washington and fired public buildings. Aug. 24. 
MacDonough defeated the British on L. Champlain. .Sei)t. 11. 

Macomb defeated the British at Plattsburg Sept. 11 

Battle of North Point, near Baltimore, was fought. .Sept. 12. 
The Americans repulsed British fleet at Ft. McHeniy . Sept. 13. 
The Americans repulsed the British at Fort Bo wyer. Sept. 15. 
Brown made a sortie upon British works at Ft. Erie. . Sept. 17. 
Jackson compelled the British to leave Pensacola. . .Nov. 7. 
British squadron on Lake Borgne capf d U. S. flotilla. Dec. 14. 

The delegates to the Hartford Convention met Dec. 15. 

The treaty of peace was signed at Ghent Dec. 24. 

1815. Jackson defeated the British at New Orleans Jai\. H. 
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1815. Congress declared war against Algiers March 2. 

Decatur was sent against the Algerines May 21. 

1816. The Bank of U. S. was rechartered for twenty yeai*s. April 10. 
Indiana was admitted into the Union Dec. 11. 



PRINCIPAL NAVAL BATTLES OP THE SECOND WAR WITH 

ENGLAND. 

* The asterisk indicates the successful party. 



DATES. 



1812. 
Aap. 13, 

Aug. 19, 

Oct. 18, 

Oct. 25, 

Dec. 29, 

1813. 
Feb. 24, 

June 1, 

Aug. 14, 

Sept. 5, 

Sept. 10, 
1814. 

Mar. 28, 

Apr. 29, 

June 28, 

Sept. 1, 

Sept. 11, 

Dec. 14, 

1815. 
Jan. !.•), 

Feb. 20, 

Mar. 23, 



WHERE rOUOHT. 



Off Newfoundland . . < 
Off Massachusetts . . . -j 
Off North Carolina . . -j 
Near Canary Islands. 4 
Off San Salvador -j 



VESSELS. 



Off Dcraarara , 



i 



Off coast of Maine . . . -j 

{ 



Massachusetts Bay 
British Channel . . . 



Am. Frig. Essex 

Br. Sloop Alert 

Am. Frig. Constitution 

Br. Frig. Guerricre 

Am. Sloop Wasp 

Br. Brijj Frolic 

Am. Fng United States. . . 

Br. Frig. Macedonian 

Am. Frig. Constitution. .. 
Br. Frig. Java ; 



Lake Eric 



Harbor of Valparaiso 

Off coast of Florida.. 
Near British Channel -j 

Near Africa -j 

Lake Cbamplain -j 



Am. Sloop Hornet 

Br. Brijj Peacock 

Am. Fng. Chesapeake , 

Br. Fri;i[. Shannon 

Am, Brig Annis . , 
Br. Sloop Pelican . 



Am. BrigEnlerprisc 
Br. Brig Boxer 



Am. 9 vessels, 54 guns 
Br. 6 vessels, ()3 guns. . 



Lake Borgne 






Am. Frig. Essex 

Br. Brig Phoebe 

Br. Sloop Cherub 

Am. Sloop Peacock 

Br. Brig Eporvier 

Am. Sloop Wasp 

Br. Sloop Reindeer 

Am. Sloop Wasp 

Br. Sloop Avon 

Am. 14 vessels, 86 guns. . 
Br. 17 vessels, 95 guns . . 

Am. 5 gunboats 

Br. 40 barges 



r\««xr«™ T««,«„ J I Am. Frig. President 

Off New Jersey J I «^ /«nn«r1rnn^ 



Off Island of Madeira-! 
Off Brazil ■! 



Br. (Squadron) 

Am. Frig. Constitution, 

Br. Ship Cyane 

Br. Ship Levant 

Am. Sloop Hornet 

Br. Brig Penguin 



COXMANDEBS. 



Porter.* 

LaughaiTic. . 

Hnlf* 

Dacres. 

Jones.* 

Whinyates. 

Decatur.* 

Carden. 

Bainbridge.* 

Lambert. 



Lawrence.* 

Peake. 

Lawrence. 

Broke.* 

Allen. 

Maples.* 

Burrows.* 

Blythe. 

Perry.* 

Barclay. 



Porter. 

Hillyar.* 

Tucker. 

Warrington.* 

Wales. 

Blakely.* 

Maimers. 

Blakely.* 

Arbutnnot. 

McDonough.* 

Downie. 

J ones. 

Lockyer.* 

Decatur. 

Hayes.* 

Stewart.* 

Falcon. 

Douglass. 

Biddle.* 

Dickenson. 



Note.— During the battle on Lake Erio, "Captain Perry, finding himself in a 
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rBDICIFAI. LAND BATTLED OF THE SECOND WAR WITH ENGLAND. 



DATBH. 


•.™.. 


COMM,^VEaS. 


^K^ ENflA..!!.. 1 


Americst.. 


Brillsh. 


Aniur-u 


BrItiBh, 


aJ^ A 

Ao,...] 
Oct. 13, 

iiS'.-- 

a4.J 
Jan. a. 


QuPKnatown 


Van Horn 

fMiUcr- 


Brock* 


i,aoo 


eoo 

(XIO 

s,soo 


Frenchtown 


WinchoMcr.... 


Proctor" . . , . 

Mi- 

Honima.'.'.'. 
Ium™k*,.T 

Drammotid! '. 

HOBI* 


I'an 
ilooo 


1,600 

s 

1,800 
S,OCNI 


Thsmw? 

Cbryglit'e Field . . . 




g«::::: 






Wilkin™.... 

&:;:::: 

Armlftoul*.!;! 

BmwD*.... '.'.'.'. 
Jackwm 


S,KX) 

a.uxi 

~C,MI0" 


s.Don 
alooo 

!J,0(tt 




Fort Erie (usaolt) 


Fort McHenryl!!;; 
Fort Eric (soiiiei;; 


NcwOrloma 


JnckBOn' 


FakcnliaiD... 



■dmt 



n. or tbe action belw< 



tie anlved at alwot tuU-potiC 
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13. State what you can of General Winchester 118 

14. When, where, and why, was Fort Meigs built ? 118 

15. Give the further history of Port Meigs 118, 119 

IC. State what you can in relation to Major Croghan 119 

17. State what you can in relation to Commodore Perry , 119 

18. Give an account of Tecumseh 114, 190 

19. Give an account of General Harrison 114, 118, 119, 130 

20. Give a ftill account of the Creek War 130, 121 

21. What movement did Dearborn make in April, 1813 ? 121 

22. State what you can in relation to General Pike 121 

23. What success did Dearborn afterward have? 121 

24. Now, give a full account of Dearborn's part in the war 118-121 

25. Give a full account of Wilkinson's part in the war 122-124 

2(). Of the action between the Chesapeake and the Shannon 122, 123, 132 

27. Give an account of the career of the Argus 123, 132 

28. Of the action between the Enterprise and the Boxer. 123, 132 

29. Name, in order, five naval events of 1813 132 

30. Name, in order, fifteen important events of 1813 131 

31. State how the Americans captured Port Erie IW 

82. Give a full account of the battle of Chippewa 124, las 

33. Give a fall account of the battle of Lundy's Lane 124, 133 

34. Give, as far as you can, the history of Fort Erie 124, 1^ 

85. State all you can in relation to General Brown 121, 123-125 

86. Give an account of the Battle of Lake Champlain 125, 132 

37. Give an account of the battle of Plattsburg 125, 133 

88. State what you can in relation to Sir George Prevost 121, 1% 

39. Give an account of naval affairs during 1814 125, 126, 1^ 

40. How and when did General Ross commence operations ? 126 

41. Give an account of his march from Benedict to Washington 126 

42. Of his acts at Washington, and death near Baltimore 126, 127 

413. Now give the whole account in relation to Ross 126, 127 

44. State what is said in connection with Pensacola 127, 128 

45. Give an account of the expedition against Fort Bowyer 127 

40. Of Pakcnham's movements in December, 1814 128 

47. Of the disaster to the Americans on Lake Boi^ne .' 128 

48. Of the defeat and death of Pakenham- 128 

49. Now give the full account of Pakenham's expedition 128 

50. Give the history and doings of the Hartford Convention . 129 

51. Give the particulars in relation to the treaty of peace 129 

52. Name six naval events of 1814 132 

53. Name, in order, nineteen important events of that year 131 

64. Name three important events of 1815 131, 132 

55. Give an account of the troubles with Algiere 129, 130 

56. Give a full account of the troubles with the Barbary powers 110, 129, 130 

57. Give the history of Louisiana 110, 128, 130 

58. How did Louisiana get its name ? - Ans. The whole country watered 

by the Mississippi was taken possession of by the French, in 1682, 
and named Louisiana, in honor of the French king, Louis XIV. 
50. Whence did Indiana get its name ? From the word Indian. It was 
first applied, in 1768, to a grant of land near the Ohio, which a com- 
pany of traders that year obtained from the Indians. 



NOTES. 

1. SuflTerlnss of American Prisouers th Dartmoor Prison 

(Note p. 114).— "The winter (of 1813-14) set in with a severity not felt before for 
half a century. The mountain on which the prison stood was covered with 
snow to the depth of from two to four feet. The stream running through the 
prison yard, and the buckets of water in the rooms, were frozen solid. Most 
of the prisoners being protected only by rags, and destitute of shoes, could not 
go out into the yard at all, for it was covered with snow, but they lay crouched 
in their hammocks all day and all night. The strong were bowed in gloom and 
desx)air, and the weak perished in protracted agonies. To fill up the measure 
of their sufferings, the commanding officer issued an order compelling them to 
turn out at nine o'clock in the morning, and stand up in the yard till the guard 
counted them. This took nearly an hour, during which time the poor fellows 
stood barefoot in the snow, benumbed by the cold, and pierced by the bleak 
wind. Unable to bear this dreadful exposure, the prisoners cut up their bed- 
ding, and made garments and socks for their feet, and slept on the cold floor. 
Morning after morning, hardy men, overcome by the cold, fell lifeless in the 
presence of their keepers." — Headley's Second War with England. 

2. Hall's Surrender of Detroit (p. 116, IT 8).—*' General HuU had 
been in many battles of the revolution. He had led a column of Wayne's troops 
at the taking of Stony Point, and for his conduct in that action received the 
thanks of Washington, and promotion in the service. He was in the midst of 
the battle of White Plains, and was there wounded. He was in the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. He fought at Ticonderoga, Bemis Heights, Saratoga, 
Monmouth and other places, and led regiments and battalions in most of these 

battles Is it likely, therefore, that he should have been the only man in 

his army disabled by fear from fighting General Brock ? What, then, were his 
reasons as given by himself? General Hull was now in the position in which, as 
he had stated to the administration before the war, Detroit must fall. His com- 
munications to Ohio were cut off by the Indians in the woods; his communica- 
tions by the lakes were cut off by the British vessels; and he had no co-operation 
at Niagara. If he should fight a battle, and defeat the British army, his fate 
would not be less inevitable, for a victory would not re-open his communications. 
Besides this, his forces were vastly inferior to those of the enemy, his provisions 
were nearly exhausted, and there was no possibility of obtaining a supply from 
any quarter. If he were to fight, he would save his own reputation, but could 
not save the army or territory, and ho would be exposing the defenseless inhab- 
itants of Michigan to all the horrors of Indian warfare, without a reason or an 
object. Under these circumstances, it would be the' part of a selfish man to 
fight. It was the part of a brave and generous man to hazard the sacrifice of 
his own reputfition as a soldier, and his own selfish feelings, to his duty as a 
governor and a man. General Hull did the last, and never regretted it for a 
moment. He was asked, on his death-bed, whether he still believed he had done 
right in the surrender of Detroit, and he replied that he did, and was thankiul 
that he had been enabled to do so." — James Freeman Clarke's Campaign of 1812. 

3. After tlie Battle of Toliopeka (p. 121, IT 25).— « The grim general 
(Jackson) who presided over this bloody scene, had still a tender spot in his 
heart. Moved by the wail of an Indian infant, picked up from the flclcl, whose 
mother had perished during the battle, Jackson strove to induce some nursing 
woman among the prisoners to take care of it. ' Its mother is dead,' was the 
cold answer, * let the child die too.' The general, himself a childless man, then 
turned nurse himself. Some brown sugar formed a part of his private stores^ 
and with this he caused the child to be fed. He cveu toot \\. \voT£kfik^«Ve5v\v\sa.., 
and reared it up in hia own iamily. The Indian \)oy,tti\xft cax^^ \o^,\st^-«^ 
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bright and thriving boy, and, when ho came of age, having meanwhile chosen 
and learned a trade, he was coml'ortably established as a saddler at Nashville." 
The defeat of the Indians entirely broke their spirits, and they began to come 
into Fort Jackson. ''Among these suppliants was Wetherford, the chief who 
had been so active in commencing the war. * I fought at Fort Mims,' such 
was his address to Jackson;.'! fought the army of Georgia. I did you all the 
injury I could. Had I been supported as I was promised, I would have done 
more. But my warriors are killed, and I can fight no longer. I look back with 
sorrow that I have brought destruction on my nation. I am now in your power, 
do with me as you please. I, too, am a warrior.' In spite of the murmurs of 
the volunteers, Wetherlord'd life was spared, and the same lenient policy was 
adopted by Jackson with all who came in."— Hildreth's History of the U. S. 

4. Don't Give up tlie Sbip (p. 123, ^ 33).—" At half-past five the action 
commenced with great spirit on both sides. The first broadsides were, however, 
remarkably fatal to the officers of the Chesapeake. In a few minutes the master 
was killed, and four lieutenants were severely wounded. Shortly afterward Cap- 
tain Lawrence received a dangerous wound, but remained on the deck, issuing 
his orders with perfect composurfe. The fire of the Chesapeake was directed 
with evident effect against the hull of the Shannon; that of the latter was aimed 
at the rigging of the Chesapeake, with such success, that in twelve minutes from 
the commencement of the action, she fell foul of her antagonist. A raking fire 
was now poured into her from the Shannon; and Captain Broke, seeing that her 
decks were nearly swept of the crew, took the opportimity of boarding at the 
head of his marines. At this moment Captain Lawrence, who had persisted in 
remaining on deck, received a mortal wound, and was carried below. It was at 
this period that he uttered those emphatic words, since so justly celebrated, 
* Don't give up the ship.' In a few minutes the enemy obtained possession of the 
vessel, and for the first time since the declaration of war the British flag was 
hoisted on an American vessel." — Ramsay's Ilistory of the United States. 

5. Burniug oftlie City of lirasliingtoii (p. 126, f 46).— " « This/ 
says an officer in lloss's array, * was a night of dismay to the inhabitants of 
Washington. The streets were crowded with men, women, and children, horses, 
carriages, and carts loaded with household furniture, all hastening towards a 

wooden bridge which crosses the Potomac.*" "At a small beer house 

opposite to the Treasury, fire was procured with which the Treasury and then 
the President's house, were set fire to. Before setting fire to the latter building, 
it was ransacked for booty, especially for objects of curiosity, to be carried oflf 
as spoils ; but few were found. Some pictures and books, chosen from Mr. 
Madison's library, were all that were deemed worth preserving, except a small 
parcel of pencil notes, which, during the last few days, had been received by 
Mrs. Madison from her husband, while ho was with the troops, and which she had 
rolled up together and put into a table drawer. To all the rest of the contents 
of the building— furniture, wines, provisions, groceries, and fiunily stores, to- 
gether with an excellent library— the torch was applied. After incendiarism 
had done its worst, both at the President's house and the Navy Yard, indiscrim. 
inato pillage closed the scene But the day's victory and night's devasta- 
tion brought the conquerors to a pause and retirement."— /n^rersoM'* Second War 
with Great Britain. 

6. \FIiat vvaot thonglit in C:n8:land of the Injury done to 
Wasliington (p. 12G).— " In England there was a general feeling thai, however 
brilliant had been the attack upon Washington, the destruction of non-warlike 
buildings was something more than a mistake. It was an outrage inconsistent 
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with civilized war£Etre. Lord Grenville, with dignified earnestness, lamented a 
departure from a system of forbearance which had been pursued even by Napo- 
leon during a conflict of twenty years, in whose hands nearly all the capitals of ' 
Europe had been, and in no instance, except in that of the Kremlin of Moscow, 
were any unmilitary buildings destroyed. We had done, said Mr. Whitbr^d, 
what the Ck)ths had reftised to do at Borne, when Belisarius represented to them 
that to destroy works of art was to erect a monument to the folly\of the destroy- 
ers. He maintained that the outrage at Washington had conciliated to the 
American government those parts of the United States which were before hostile 
to it; bad put in motion battalions of militia which before were not allowed to 
march. It had united all. It had made determined opposition to England a 
ocMDunon interest. Whether to the destruction of the public buildings in Wash- 
ington may be attributed the extraordinary vigor which seemed now to be 
infused into the military character of the American democracy, it is certain 
that, after that event, the course of the war was one of almost unvarying success 
to their arms." — KnighVs History of England. 

7. Tlie SULr-spangled Banner (p. 127).— "During the tremendous 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, Francis 8. Key lay in a little vessel under the 
British admiral's frigate. He had visited the fleet for the purpose of obtaining 
ta exchange of some prisoners of war, especially of one who was a personal 
friend, and was directed to remain till after the action. During the day his eye 
had rested eagerly on that low fortification over which the flag of his country 
was fljring; and he watched with the in tensest anxiety the progress of each shell 
in its flight, rejoicing when it fell short of its aim, and filled with fear as he saw 
it descend without exploding within those silent enclosures. At night, when 
darkness shut out that object of so much and intense interest, around which 
every hope and desire of his life seemed to cling, he still stood straining his eyes 
through the gloom, to catch, if he could, by the light of the blazing shells, a 
glimpse of his country's flag, waving proudly in the storm. The early dawn 
found him still a watcher; and there, to the music of bursting shells and the 
roar of cannon, he composed * The Star-spangled Banner.' *' — HeouUey's Second 
War %nth England. 

8. JTaetLson's €oUon-bale Defenses of Ne'w Orleans (p. 128, 
T 62). — " Each company had its own line of embankment to throw up, which it 
called its castle, and strained every muscle in fierce but friendly rivalry to make 
it overtop the castles of the rest. The nature of the soil rendered the task one 
of peculiar diflOlculty. Dig down three feet anywhere in that singular plain, and 
you oome to water. Earth soon becomes the scarcest of commodities near the 
lines, and had to be brought from far after the first hours. An idea occurs to an 
ingenious French intellect. Cotton bales ! The town is ftiU of cotton. And, lo, 
here, dose to the lines, is a vessel laden with cotton, waiting for a chance to get 
to sea. The idea, however, plausible as it was, did not stand the test of service. 
The first cannonade knocked the cotton bales about in a manner that made 
General Jackson more, eager to get rid of them than he had been to use them. 
Some of the bales, too, caught fire, and made a most intolerable and persistent 
smoke, so that, before the final conflict, every pound of cotton was removed 
from the lines. A similar error was made by the enemy, who, supposing that 
sugar would offer resistance to cannon-balls equal to sand, employed hogsheads 
of sugar in the formation of their batteries. The first ball that knocked a hogs- 
head to pieces, and kept on its destructive way unchecked, convinced them that 
sugar and sand, though often found together, bavo little in comoioW — ^ParUnC^ 
Life of Jacktm, 
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9. Tlie liOAS of ilie Essex (p. 128, IT 53).—" There was no longer any 
chance of saviug the ship. To add to her distress, she was on fire, the flames com- 
ing up both the main and forward hatchways, and for a few minutes it was 
thought she must consume. To add to the horrors of the scene, an explosion of 
powder also occurred below; and Captain Porter told his x>eople, that in prefer- 
ence to being blown up, all who chose to incur the risk might nukke the attempt 
to reach the shore by swinmiing. Many availed themselves of the permission, 
and some succeeded in effecting their escape. Others perished; while a few, 
after driiting about on bits of spars, were picked up by the boats of the enemy, 
liluch the greater part of the crew, however, remained in the ship, and they set 
About to extinguish the flames, the shot of the enemy committing its havoc the 
whole time. Fortunately, the fire was got under, when the few brave men who 
were left went again to the guns; but the enemy, in perfectly smooth water, was 
firing his long eighteens at a nearly imresisting ship, with as much precision as 
he could have discharged them at a target. It had become an imperative duty, 
therefore, to strike, and the colors were accordingly hauled down — thousands of 
persons on shore being witnesses— after one of the most remarkable combats 
that is to be found in the history of naval warfare." — Ccwper's Naval History of 
the United States. 

10. Tlio HEartford Convention (p. 129, % 55).— "The troops of the 
United States, intended for defending the sea-coast, had been withdrawn to 
•parry on the war in Canada. A British squadron was stationed in Long Iskuid 
i^und to prevent the escape of a frigate from New Iiondon, and to intercept our 
coasting trade; one town in Maine was in possession of the British forces; the 
banks south of New England had all suspended the payment of specie; our ship- 
ping lay in our harbor, embargoed, dismantled, and i>erishing; the treasury of 
the United States was exhausted to the last cent, and a general gloom was spread 
over the country. In this condition of affairs, a number of gentlemen in North- 
ampton, Mass., determined to invite some of the principal inhabitants of the 
three counties on the Connecticut formerly comprising the old county of 
Hampshire, to meet and consider whether any measures could not be taken to 
arrest the continuance of the war." Out of this grew the Hartford Convention. 
« The citizens had the same right then to meet in convention as they have now. 
The distresses of the country demanded extraordinary measures for redress. 
The thought of dissolviug the Union never entered into the head of any member 
of the Convention. The gentlemen wiio composed it, for talents and patriotism, 
have never been surpassed by aoy assembly in the United States ; and, beyond a 
question, the appointment of the Hartford Convention had a very favorable 
effect in hastening the conclusion of a treaty of peace. All the reports which 
have been circulated respecting the evil designs of that Convention I know to be 
the foulest misrepresentations." — Noah Webster'' s Sketches of American Policy. 

11. Peace J Peace! (p. 129, ^ 56).— "No victory ever so electrified the 
nation as the news of this peace. The ship that bore the glad intelligence 
reached New York on Saturday evening, February 11th, an hour after dark." . . 
«' In half an hour after, Broadway was one living sea of shouting, rejoicing peo- 
ple. • Peace I peace I peace I * was the deep, harmonious, universal anthem. 
The whole spectacle was enlivened by a sudden inspiration. Somebody came 
with a torch ; the bright idea passed into a thousand brains. In a few minutes 
thousands and tens of thousands of people were marching about with candles, 
lamps, torches— making the jubilant street appear like a gay and gorgeous pro- 
cession. The whole night Broadway sang its song of peace; and the next day, 
Sunday, bU the churches sent up hyuma of UiafflksgWiiig for the Joyous tidings." 

—S, G. Goodrich, 
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SECTION VII. 

From the heginning of Mctnroe's Adnimistration to the 

close of Pierce's: 1817 «o 1857. 

1. Monroe's Administration. — James Monroe, of Vir- 
ginia, Madison's successor in the presidency, was inaugu- 
rated on the 4th of March, 1817 ; and his administration 
commenced under very favorable circumstances. We 
were at peace with all foreign powers ; our commerce 
rode every sea ; and the strife at home, between the two 
(jreat political parties. Democrats and Federalists, had en- 
tirely ceased. 

2. Toward the close of 1817, the Seminoles (sem'-i-nolz) 
of Florida, joined by other Indians, commenced depreda- 
tions on the frontier settlements of Georgia. At first 
Gen. Gaines, and, afbei'ward. Gen. Jackson, was sent 
against them. Being convinced that the Indians had 
been instigated to hostilities by persons in Florida, Jack- 
eon marched into that province, though, at the time, it 
belonged to Spain ; seized the fort at St. Mark's ; exe- 
cuted two instigators of the war, both British subjects ; 
and sent the authorities of Pensacola to Havana. (Note 1.) 

3. This having led to difficulties between the govern- 
ments of Spain and the United States, a treaty was finally 
made in 1819, by which Florida was ceded to the United 
States, but Spain did not surrender possession of the ter- 
ritory before 1821. The Mississippi Territory, embracing 

1 , When was Monroe inaugurated ? Condition of the country at that time ? 
2« Give an account of the troubles in Florida. 

3* State how Florida came into the poesession of the United States. Where 
is St. Marks ? (p. 174.) What is said of the State of Mississippi ? 

Note. — ** Shortly after his inauguration, Monroe, imitating the example of 
Washington, set out on a tour through the Eastern States. His declaration of 
principles In his inaugural address had been highly satisfactory to the Federal- 
ists, and at Boston he was received with most elaborate pomp. Embittered and 
hot-tempered leaders of parties, who for the last seven years nad hardly deigned 
to meak to each other, or even to walk on the eame t\ae ot Wi^ cXt%«X..m^\.'cv^'9t 



with smiling taccB, vying in extravagance of repTxbMcaii \o7«\l'3. 'YJ^afc*' «t*.^\ 

SHUJ 



good feelimr bAving thus began, the way wm rapidly pav^ tat \^«X «sas^^>» 
MmuigBmAtUm ofpartieg which took place a few yeaw aSx«t."*'' — HttdT««Cs Hm*" 
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the present states of Alabama and Mississippi, was di- 
vided in 1817, and the western portion admitted into the 
Union as the State of Mississippi. (App., p. 71, topic 109.) 

4. Illinois, which, up to 1800, was a part of the North- 
west Territory ; and then, till 1809, formed with Indiana 
»the Indiana Territory ; and subsequently, by itself, was 
the Illinois Territory ; became a state in 1818. Alabama 
was admitted in 1819. In 1820, Maine, which had up to 
that time been a distnct of Massachusetts, was organized 
as a state, and admitted into the Union. (P. 190, T 6.) 

5. The most important event during Monroe's admin- 
istration was the controversy preceding the admission of 
Missouri into the Union. The states of the North op- 
posed its admission as a slave-state, while those of the 
South favored such admission. (App., p. 71, topic 116.) 

6. In Congress the debate was long and violent ; but 
at length, in 1820, a bill, known as the "Missouri Com- 
promise," was passed, by which it was declared that, with 
the exception of Missouri, slavery should be prohibited 
in the territory of the United States north of the parallel 
36° 30', and west of the Mississippi. Under this com- 
promise, Missouri, with a constitution permitting slavery, 
was admitted into the Union in 1821, (Page 161, ^ 67.) 

7. An important event of Monroe's administration was 
the recognition of the independence of the South Ameri- 
can republics. In his annual message of 1823, Moni'oe 
declared that the American continents " are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European power." This is known as the " Monroe 
Doctrine." 

4. What is said of Illinois ? Of Alabama ? Of Maine ? 

5. What was the most important event during Monroe^s administration 7 
How were the states divided ? 

6. When was the Missouri Compromise Act passed? What declaration wa» 
made in the act ? When was Missouri admitted into the Union ? 

7. What other important event of Monroe^s administration la mentioned? 
Wliat la the Monroe Doctrine ? 
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8. In the summer of 1824, Lafayette arrived on a visit 
to this country, as a guest of the nation. His tour 
through the states was everywhere signalized by tokens 
of respect from a grateful people * In the fall of the same 
year, the election for president took place ; but, in conse- 
quence of there being four candidates, and no one receiv- 
ing a majority of the electoral votes, the election went to 
the House of Representatives, by whom (in 1825) John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, was chosen. 

9. John Quincy Adams's Administration. — The in« 
auguration of Adams took place on the 4th of March, 
1825. His administration of four years was one of peace, 
and under it the nation made rapid increase in population 
and wealth. (Read Note 2, end of Section.) 

10. On the fiftieth anniversary of American Independ- 
ence, July the 4th, 1826, occurred the deaths of the two 
venerable ex-presidents, John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. When it is recollected that Adams and Jefferson 
were members of the committee to prepare the Decla- 
ration of Independence, that both had been foreign min- 
isters, vice-presidents, and presidents, the coincidence in 
their deaths is indeed remarkable. 

11. The subject of domestic manufactures engaged a 
large share of the president's attention. In 1828 a tariff 
law was passed, based upon the principle of protecting 
home manufactures by imposing heavy duties upon im- 
ported articles of the same kind. This policy, known as 
the America7i System^ had its friends and opponents then 
as it has now. 

12. Toward the close of the presidential term, the con- 

8. What is said of Lafayette? State how John Quincy Adams was elected 
president. 

9. When was Adams inaufn^rated ? What is said of his administration ? 

10. When did Jefferson and John Adams diet What coincidence in their 
lives and deaths occurred ? What toolc place on the 4th of July, just five years 
after ? Ans. The deatb of James Monroe. 

1 1 . What can you state ot the tariff policy known aa lYie kiiu&^<(»XL vs^^'Q^^^ 

♦ Read Note S—Lafayette, the Guest of the NaUoxv— etv^ ol ^jfcQ>iiQ>xv. 
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test for the succession was carried on with great bitter- 
ness of party feeling. Adams was a candidate for a sec- 
ond term, but was defeated by Andrew Jackson, of 
Tennessee. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, then 
Vice-President, having been elected four years before, 
was again chosen to that office. 

13. Jackson's Administration. — Jackson's inaugurar 
tion took place on the 4th of March, 1829, and he at once 
commenced a series of vigorous measures, which he car- 
ried out for eight years. The practice of removing office- 
holders and appointing political friends of the president, 
was begun by Jackson. 

14. In his first annual message to Congress, the new 
president took ground against the renewal of the charter 
of the United States. Bank. Notwithstanding the objec- 
tion, Congress, in 1832, passed a bill to re-charter it, but 
Jackson vetoed the bill, and the bank consequently ceased 
to be a national institution when the charter expired. 

15. In 1832 the northwest frontier suffered from Indian 
hostilities. Black Hawk, the most noted of the savages, 
and from whom the contest that followed took its name, 
was taken prisoner. The Indians finally gave up a large 
tract of territory and removed further west. 

16. The tariff law of 1828 caused dissatisfaction among 
the people of the cotton-growing states; and though, in 
1832, an act was passed removins: some of the duties on 
foreign goods, the feeling was greatly increased, A con- 
vention in South Carolina declared the tariff acts uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore null ; and proclaimed that if any 

12. What is Btated of the presidential canvass of 1888? Give the resalt. 
13* When was Jackson inaugurated ? What is said of his measures ? What 
is said of the practice he began ? 

14. What is stated in relation to the United States Bank? 

15. Give an account of the Black Hawk War. 

1 6. What is said of the tariff act of 1828 ? Of the act of 1832? What was 
done, in consequence, in South Carolina ? 

Note. —During Jackson's term, France, after a long and troablesomc delay, 
paid to the IZoited States five millions of dollars for injary done to American 
commerce by the French, 
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attempts were made to collect the duties, the state would 
secede from the Union. 

17. Jackson acted with promptness and firmness. He 
sent Gen. Scott to Charleston, and issued a proclamation 
against the " nuUifiers." A " compromise bill," providing 
for the gradual reduction of the duties, was offered by- 
Henry Clay, and passed by Congress. It was accepted 
by Calhoun, Hayne, and the other South Carolina leaders, 
and thus quiet was restored.* 

18. Toward the close of 1835, the Seminoles became 
hostile, in consequence of an attempt to remove them to 
lands west of the Missis- 







sippi, in accordance with 
a treaty which had been 
made with some of the 
chiefs, but which others 
did not consider binding. 
Osceola {os-e-o'-lah)^ their 
most noted chief, having, 
in his opposition, used 
threatening language. Gen. 
Thompson, the govern- 
ment agent, put him in irons ; but by feigning penitence 
and making promises, he soon obtained his liberty. 

19. On the 28th of December, Osceola, resolved upon 
vengeance, approached a house in which Thompson and 
others were dining, and, making a sudden attack, killed 
five of the party, including Thompson. On the same 
day. Major Dade, while marching with more than a hun- 
dred men to join Gen. Clinch, at Fort Drane, was at- 

1 7. Give the Bnbseqnent history of the attempt at " Nullification. '' 

18. What trouble? commenced in 1836? How was Osceola treated? How 
did he re&raic his liberty ? 

19. How was Osceola revenged ? How was he revenged at Fort Drane ? 

* " Henry Clay proposed that the duties upon articles imported from foreign countries, 
and not coming into competition with similar articles made or VTud\x«e<i ^\\.>qSxi MS^aX^xcvViA 
States, be abolished, except the duties upon wines and »VVkB, and \.\iAX XYlom \k« x^xvsa^ ki. 
bill in »ceordnnc0 with this propoBition passed both Uous«». and '<«ltBA1^n^«AL>s^ ^^«'^'c«^^wo^» 
{18321}. "—J'arton'g Zi/ie qfJackton, 
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tacked, and, with his whole force except four men, was 
massacred. 

« 

20. A number of battles were fought during the follow- 
ing year ; but in none could the Americans claim a de- 
cided victory. In October, 1837, Osceola appeared in 
the American camp with a flag of truce, when Gen. Jessup 
seized the chief, and sent him to Fort Moultrie. Two 
months later. Col. Taylor, afterward president of the 
United States, defeated the Indians near Lake O-kee-cho- 
bee, in the most desperate battle of the war ; and though 
they continued hostile till 1842, they never again rallied 
in large force. 

21. Van Buren's Administration. — Jackson was suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by Martin Van Buren, of New 
York. Van Buren served only one term, or four years, 
extending from the 4th of March, 1837, to the 4th of 
March, 1841. (See App., p. 75, topic 172.) 

22. Soon after his inauguration, a revolution in mone- 
tary affairs took place, producing great distress in all 
branches of business throughout the country. Merchants 
failed, commerce and manufactures were prostrated, and ' 
the crash was finally consummated by the suspension of 
specie payments on the part of the banks. 

23. In the latter part of 1837 a rebellion broke out in 
Canada, which enlisted the sympathies and engaged the 
active co-operation of many citizens of the United States. 
A proclamation, issued by the president, forbidding inter- 
ference in the affairs of Canada, together with the decided 
measures of the British authorities, had the effect intend- 
ed, and the attempt at insurrection was suppressed. 

20. What is said in relation to the battles fought in 1886 ? What took place 
In October, 1837 ? What further can you say of Osceola ? Ana. He died about 
three months after, while at Fort Moultrie. Give an account of the battle of 
Okeechobee. What were the consequences ? 

21.. Who succeeded Jackson in the presidency? When was Van Buren In- 
augurated ? 

22. Give an account of the revolution in monetary afbirs. 

28. Oive An account of the Insarrectioii Vn Canada. 
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24. Harrison's and Tyler's Administrations. — Van 
Buren's successor in office was William Henry Harrison, 
of Ohio, the " hero of Tippecanoe and the Thames." The 
cabinet of the new president was judiciously chosen, and 
the people anticipated for him a successful administration ; 
but, on the 4th of April, 1841, just one month after his 
inauguration, he died ; and the vice-president, John Tyler, 
on taking the oath of office two days after, became presi- 
dent. (See App., p. 68, topic 69.) 

25. In 1842 serious difficulties occurred in Rhode 
Island, growing out of a movement to substitute a con- 
stitution extending the right of suffrage, in place of the 
charter granted by Charles H., in 1663, and which had 
been the " fundamental law of the land" the greater part 
of two centuries. The "suffrage party" attempted to 
effect the change without regard to existing laws, even 
resorting to force; but the legitimate power prevailed. 
A constitution, the one under which the state is now gov- 
erned, was soon after adopted. (See p. 31, ^ 44.) 

26. A proposition for the admission of Texas into the 
Union caused an excited discussion throughout the 
country during the closing months of Tyler's administra- 
tion. Those who objected to an increase of the slave- 
power in the government, opposed the proposition ; while 
those who favored such increase, advocated it. Three 
days before the expiration of his term of office, the presi- 
dent signed a bill for the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. (Florida was admitted in 1845 : Iowa in 
1846.)* 

Jfc4. Who Bncceeded Van Buren in the presidency? When wag Harrison 
inangiirated ? What farther can you state in relation to Harrison ? When was 
Tyler inau<niratcd ? 

25. Give an account of the " Dorr Rebellion" in Rhode Island. 

26. What propo««iti<)n caused excited discussion ? How were the people di. 
vlded ? What did Tyler do on the 1 st of March ? 

26. 27. Who succeeded Tyler in the presidency? When was Polk ioaa- 
gorated ? State how Texas was made a member of the Union. 

♦ See App., p. 74, topic Wl, for Texas ; App., p. «6, loi^<i^,\atmaew^sw\ «ssa. 
p. 192, f8,att well as App., p. 68, topic 78. for Iowa; 
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27. "Wae with Mexico. — Polk's Adminibteation, — 
Tyler's snccessor in office was James K, Polk, who was 
inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1845; His adminiti- 
tratioQ continued during only one term, but it was an 
eventful one. On the 4th of July, 1845, the Legislature 
of Texas approved the " annexation bill" passed by the 
United States Congress, and, by this act of approval, 
Texas became one of the United States. 

28. Texas had been 



aprovinceofMexico, 
but, in consequence 
of the arbitraiy pol- 
icy of the Mexican 
mlera, the Texans re- 
volted, and, m 1836, 
set up a government 
of their own. The 
annexation of Texas 
to the United States 
ledtoawarwithMex- 
ico ; for Mexico still 
claimed Texas as a 
part of her own ter- 
ritory, and consid- 
ered the act of an- 
nexation a sufficient cause of war. (See Note, next page.) 
29. Events of 1846. — For the protection of the new 
state, Gen. Taylor proceeded, by order of President Polk, 
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to the Rio Grande (re-o graJm-dd)^ opposite Mat-a-m 
ras, where he erected a fort, which was afterward nam 
Fort Brown. Learning that the Mexicans were asse 
bling troops at a point higher up the river, Taylor s( 
Capt. Thornton, with sixty-three dragoons, to reconr 
tre. This little force was attacked on the 26th of Ap 
1846, and, after a loss of sixteen men, was compelled 
surrender. 

30. The Mexicans, in large force, having crossed 1 
Rio Grande, for the purpose, as was supposed, of movi 
asrainst Point Isabel, where the Americans had establisl 
a depot of supplies, Taylor marched to the relief of tl 
place. After putting the Point in a good state of defen 
he set out on his return to the river. 

31. His progress was disputed at Palo Alto {pah 
ahl'-to) and Resaca de la TdXmai [ra-saK-kah da lah pa 
niah) by Gen. Arista {ah-rees'-tah) ; but, in both battl 
the Mexicans were defeated with severe loss. In the fii 
fought on the 8th of May, the Mexicans numbered 
thousand men, while the Americans consisted of 1 
twenty-three hundred. The loss of the former exceec 
five hundred. That of the latter was scarcely fifty, 1 
among their mortally wounded was the brave Ma 
Ring'-gold. 

32. The battle of Resaca de la Palma took place on i 
following day. May 9th. The action was commenced 
both sides by the artillery, but the Mexican guns, "w 
aimed and rapidly discharged, were holding the Americj 
in check, when Capt. May was ordered to silence the 
At the head of his dragoons he charged with great fu 

29. What order did Polk f.end to Taylor t Why was the order given ? C 
au account of the minforiune to Thornton. 

30. Why did the Mexicans cross the Rio Grande? Taylor's movements 

31. 32. Battle of Palo Alto. Battle of Resaca de la Palma. 

Note.— 'The United States, by the annexation of Texas, claimed the 
Grande as their boundary, while the Mexicans maintained that the wet*l 
limits of Texas never extended beyond the Nueces {noo-d'-cees); conseqnen 
when Taylor crossed the latter rivet mto lYifc dift^^J^ted territory, the adva 
was treated by the Mexicans as the actual commQ\ic;Q;meivv o\\iQ%>!CiL\>ii««,. 



■'I 
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killed or dispersed the gunners, and captured Gen. La 
Vega {lah va-gah), (Read Note 4, end of Section. ) 

33. During the most of Taylor's absence from the fort 
on the Rio Grande, a period of nearly eight days, it had 
been subjected to a bombardment from the enemy's bat- 
teries at Matamoras. The garrison made a successful 
defence, though their heroic commander, Major Brown, 
was mortally wounded by the bursting of a shell. 

34. On the 18th of May, Taylor took possession of 
Matamoras, and in August he marched to attack Monterey 
{jno7i-tarra)^ a city strong in its natural defences, and then 
garrisoned by ten thousand troops under Gen. Ampudia 
{am-poo'-de-ah). After a series of assaults, in which 
Generals Worth and Quitman rendered brilliant service, 
Monterey capitulated on the 24th of September, and 
Taylor agreed to an armistice. 

35. Having received orders from Washington directing 
him to renew offensive operations, Taylor sent a division 
of his army, under Gen. Worth, to Saltillo [saM-teel'-yo), 
Here Worth was joined by Gen. Wool, who, with an 
army of three thousand men, had marched from San 
An-to'-ni-o, designing to penetrate Chihuahua {che-wah'- 
toah), but, after crossing the Rio Grande, had been or- 
dered to abandon the design. In November, Commodore 
Conner, commanding the American fleet in the Gulf of 
Mexico, captured Tampico (tam-pe'-ko). 

36. In an expedition which set out from Leavenworth, 
Gen, Kearny {kar''ne)*entered Santa Fe and gained pos- 
session of the whole of New Mexico without opposition. 
After organizing a government, he left the main body of 



33. What, meanwhile, took place at Fort Brown ? 

34. What city did Taylor then take possession of? Agrainst what city did 
he afterward march ? Give an account of his success at Monteroy. 

36. Bv whom was Saltillo occupied? What march had Wool performed ? 
What did Wool do after his march^ What can you eay of the capture of Tam- 
pico? 

S6. Give an account of Keamy'B successes. ♦ StepYieu "W . "^«».rvi^ . 
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his army under CoL Don'-i-phan, and crosged the conti- 
nent to»California. 

37. With less than a thousand men, Doniphan start- 
ing from Santa Fe, marched more than a thousand 
miles, and arrived at Saltillo. During the march he 
fought two battles, and was victorious in both. The first 
was at Bracito (brah-se'-td)^ December 25th ; and the 
second was at the Sacramento {sak-rah-men'-to)^ February 
28th, 1847. 

88. Before the breaking out of the war. Captain Fre- 
mont' was sent to make western explorations. After suf- 
fering great hardships, he made his way into California, 
then a department of Mexico. Learning that Gen. Cas'- 
tro, the governor of the province, was mustering a force 
to come against him, he took a position on a mountain 
peak, thirty miles east of Monterey, where, in March, 
1846, he built a fort and hoisted the American flag. But 
the governor made threats instead of attacks. 

39. Taking a northern route, Fremont passed through 
the valley of the Sacramento, but was overtaken by an 
order from Washington, directing him to protect the in- 
terests of the United States in California. Retracing his 
steps, he found Castro already marching against the 
American settlements on the Sacramento. The settlers 
flocked to his standard with such alacrity, that he soon 
found himself able to confront the Mexicans, whom he 
defeated in several skirmishes, and finally compelled to 
retreat toward the southern part of the province. 

40. On the 5th of July, 1846, California was declared 
to be independent. A few days later. Commodore Slote, 

37. Give an account of Doniphan^s successes. 

38. On what expedition had Fremont been sent? Give an acconnt of his 
first troubles in California. 

39. Give an account of Fremont's successes in California. 

40. What declaration was made by the American settlers in California? 
What did Commodore Slote do ? What further is said in relation to Slote, 
itockton, Fremont, and Kearny ? 
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Gommanding the Pacific fleet, having received informa- 
tion that hostilities had commenced on the Rio Grande, 
took possession of Monterey. Toward the latter part of 
the month. Commodore Stockton superseded Slote in com- 
mand ; and, with Fremont's co-operation, in a few months 
gained possession of the whole of California. Kearny 
arrived and took part in the final battle, January 8th, 
1847. (See App., p. 66, topic 55.) 

41. Events op 1847. — It having been decided by the 
authorities in Washington, that, in order to " conquer a 
peace," the Mexican capital would have to be menaced. 
Gen. Scott was sent to march through Mexico against 
the capital. This plan not only deprived Taylor of a 
large portion of his best troops, but it gave to Scott the 
chief command of the American forces, he being the 
senior officer. 

42. Taylor's last engagement in Mexico was the battle- 
of Buena Vista (bwd'-nah vees'-tah)^ fought on the 23d of 
Feb., 1847. His force of less than five thousand men was 
attacked by one nearly four times as large, under Gen. Santa 
Anna ; but, after a contest which lasted from morning till 
night, the Mexicans were driven in disorder from the field. 

43. On the 9th of March, Scott landed his army of 
twelve thousand men near Vera Cruz, and, on the 2 2d, 
aided by the fleet, he opened so destructive a fire upon 
the city and the fortress of San Juan de Ulloa (saniohahn 
da oolryo'-ah)^ that, on the 27th, both places were com- 
pelled to surrender. 

44. The march toward the interior was commenced on 
the 8th of April, but, at the mountain pass of Cerro Gordo 
{sdr'-ro gor'-do)^ Scott found Santa Anna prepared to resist 



41. What plan of action was decided upon in Washington ? How did this 
affect Taylor ? 

42. Give an account of the battle of Buena Vista. 

43. Give an account of Scott's success at Vera Crai. 
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Or the morning of the 18th, a daiing assault 
was made upon the 
woi ks of the enemy, 
and, befoie noon, 
the whole were m 
possession of the 
Americans Besides 
losmg their artillery, 
the Mexicaos had 
one thonbaud of their 
number killed or 
wounded 

45 On the next 
day the Americans 
entered Jalapa (hah- 
laA'-paA) ; further on 
they took, without 




oppo 



the 



strong castle of Perote (pd-ro-ta) ; and, on the 15th 
of May, they occupied the ancient and populous city o( 
Puebla (poo-d'-blah). Here they halted nearly three 
months for re-enfoi'cements, and then resumed their 
march, reaching Ayotla (ah-yot'-lah), a town fifteen miles 
from the city of Mexico. 

46. Finding that the direct route thence was strongly 
fortified, and anxious to spare the lives of his men, Scott 
turned southward, and encamped at San Augustin (mn 
aw-gus-teen), about ten miles from the capital. The ap- 
proaches to the city of Mexico thence were guarded by 





IONS.— How Is Vera Cruz eUiuted ( What fort protects the city f 
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batteries at Contreras {con-tra -ras) and San Antonio, and 
by the strong forts of Churubusco [choo-roo-boos'-ko) and 
Chapul tepee {c/i ah-2:>ool-td-pek') . 

47. At sunrise, on the 20th of August, the Americans 
attacked Contreras, and, in less than twenty minutes, car- 
ried the batteries. They were also successful at San An- 
tonio. On the same day Churubusco was attacked : the 
defence was obstinate, and the conflict bloody, but, at 
length, the Mexicans were driven from the fort and com- 
pelled to flee. 

48. At the request of Santa Anna, an armistice was 
granted, during which Scott endeavored to bring about 
a peace ; but finding .that the Mexican commander was 
violating the truce by strengthening his defences, he or- 
dered Gen. Worth to storm the Molino del Rey {mo-le'- 
no del rd)^ an outer defence of Chapultepec. The attack 
was made on the 8th of September, and, although the 
Mexicans defended themselves desperately, inflicting a 
loss of cjix hundred upon their assailants, they were driven 
from their position. 

49. Chapultepec itself, a strongly fortified castle, situ- 
ated on a lofty hill, was yet to be taken before the capital 
could be reached. Batteries were erected to bear upon 
it : from these a fire was opened which made breaches 
through the stone wall defences, and, on the 1 3th of Sep- 
tember, the place was carried by assault. During the 
night Santa Anna and his army fled from the capital, and, 
on the following morning, September 14th, Scott made a 
triumphant entry into it. (Read Note 5, end of Section.) 

56. The Mexicans, taking advantage of the weakness 
of the garrison which Scott had left at Puebla, laid siege 

47. What three sncceBses did the Americans have in one day ? 

48. What request did Santa Anna make ? How did Scott endeavor to im- 
prove the armistice ? Why did he order Worth to make an atUck ? Give an 
BccuDDt of Worth's snccess. 

40. Oive an acconnt of the success against Chapultepec. What were the 
immediate conseqoences ot the victory ? 
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to the place ; and Santa Anna, after his flight from the 
capital, joined the besiegers. Learning, however, that 
recruits were on their march to re-enforce Scott, he at- 
tacked them, but, as usual, met with defeat, and the siege 
of Puebla was raised. (App., p. 73, topic 156.) 

51. On the 2d of February, 1848, a treaty of peace 
was signed, by which all the territory north of the 
Rio Grande, together with tlie whole of New Mexico 
and California, was relinquished to the United States. 
On the part of the United States, it was agreed that 
$15,000,000 should be paid for the territory acquired, and 
that debts due from Mexico to American citizens, amount- 
ing to $3,000,000, should be assumed. Peace was pro- 
claimed by President Polk, on the 4th of July, 1848.* 

52. Taylor's and Fillmore's Administrations. — 
Polk's successor in the presidency was Gen. Zachary Tay- 
lor, the hero who had achieved such brilliant victories in 
the war with Mexico. 'His inauguration took place on 
the 5th of March, 1849, the 4th being Sunday. 

53. During the early part of 1848, gold began to be 
found in California in large quantities. The news at once 
spread with wonderful rapidity, and thousands of emi- 
grants from all parts of the world rushed thither. So 
rapidly did the territory become populated, that in the 
fall of 1849, there was a sufficient number of settlers there 
to constitute a state; and an application for admission 
into the Union was consequently made. (P. 193, % 13.) 

54. As the constitution which California had adopted 

50. What took place at Puebla ? Of Santa Annans lapt defeat 

61. How was the war brought to a close? What territory did the United 
States acquire ? What did the United Staten agree to do in retnm ? What 
States were added to the Union during Folk's aduiinistration ? Ans, Texu, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

62. Who, next after Polk, was president? When was he inangnrated ? 

63. What excitement, with regard to California, soon broke oat? What is 
said of the g^rowth of California? What application to Congress was made by 
the Califomiaus ? 

* The treaty was made by commiBsioners who met at Gnadalonpe Hidalgo 

(gwah-dah-loo'-pd Jie-dafU'-qo)^ a small town about four miles fVom the City of 

Mexico ; bnt the boimdary oetween the two conntries soon became a rabject of 

dispute, which w&s not settled tiU ia5&> when t^heT^iAXAdi ^\».t«» ^luchafied the 
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excluded slavery from her territory, a violent dispute com- 
menced in Congress, and throughout the United States, 
which continued several months, the friends of the slave- 
power opposing the admission of California as a free state. 
Before the dispute was settled, Gen. Taylor died, after an 
administration of only one year, four months, and four 
days ; and the vice-president, Millard Fillmore, thereupon, 
became president. (See App., p. 74, topic 163.) 

55. Other questions, growing out of the subject of sla- 
very, having been introduced into Congress, five acts were 
passed in conformity with the spirit of a compromise of- 
fered by Henry Clay. These provided for the admission 
of California as a free state ; the organization of territo- 
rial governments for New Mexico and Utah {yoo'-tah)^ 
without mention of slavery; the establishment of the 
boundary of Texas ; the abolition of the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia ; and the surrender to their master 
of slaves escaping to free states — this last bill being known 
as the " Fugitive Slave Law." (App., p. 64, topic 32.) 

56. Pierce's Administration. — During the administra- 
tion of Franklin Pierce, who succeeded to the presidency 
on the 4th of March, 1853, the controversy between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding sections of the Union 
was renewed, the one being in favor of and the other op- 
posed to the extension of slavery into the territories of the 
United States. 

57. This fresh outbreak had its origin mainly with Con- 
gress, in the introduction there of what is known as the 
" Kansas-Nebraska Bill." By the " Missouri Compromise 

54. What dispute of national importance soon occurred ? What loss did the 
nation sustain at that time ? Who, then, became president ? 

55. Give a fnll account of what was done before California gained admission 
to th« Union ? Now, repeat the provisions of the five acts. By what name 
wan Mr. Clay's bill known? Ans. The Omnibus Bill. 

56. Who succeeded Fillmore in the presidency ? When was Pierce inau- 
gurated ? How did the slavery question in another shape appear ? 

5 7. Origin of the new outbreak ? Give the history of the trouble. 

MettiUa VaUev. or, as it is called, the Oadsden Purchjoxe. tot %\Q.!^^<!!^^ Qi«s«wk. 
Gadsden having been the agent of the United States OoNenmieckX. VuXX^^^n^V^ 
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Bill," passed in 1820, slavery was prohibited in all the 
territory bought of France, north of the southern bound- 
ary of Missouri — Missouri excepted. By the " Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill," which Congress passed in 1854, this pro- 
hibition was repealed, and the two territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska were duly organized. (See p. 136, % 6.) 

58. No sooner had the bill passed than emigrants from 
both sections of the Union began to pour into Kansas, 
those from the North being determined to make it a tree 
state, while those from the South were equally resolved 
the other way ; and with such undue zeal was the strife 
carried on, that frequent collisions took place, in which 
blood was sometimes shed. 

59. As the time for the next presidential election ap- 
proached, three candidates were put in nomination. James 
Buchanan was the choice of the Democratic party ; Mil- 
lard Fillmore, of the American ; and John C. Fremont, 
of the organization opposed to the extension of slavery, 
known as the Republican party. After an exciting can* 
vass, during which the repeal of the "Compromise of 
1820," the troubles in Kansas, and the "Fugitive Slave 
Law," entered largely into the subjects of discussion, 
Buchanan was elected. (See p. 163, ^ 23.) 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1817. James Monroe was inaugurated president March 4 

Mississippi was admitted into the Union Dec. 10. 

The Seminoles commenced depredations. 

1818. Jackson went against the Seminoles March. 

Illinois was admitted into the Union Dec. 3. 

1819. Alabama was admitted into the Union Dec. 14 

1820. Maine was admitted into the Union March 15. 

58. Oive an acconnt of the strife that followed. 

69. What candidates were nominated to succeed Pierce? Give an account 
of the canyasB. What was the result of the election ? 

For an acconnt of the Rwih to OolVomio /or Gold, t«iA'^«Sa ^ %tkd of Section. 
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97. Grant's Administration. — ^Tlie presidential elec- 
tion in the fall of 1868 resulted in the choice of Genera] 
Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois. Though Virginia, Missis^ 
sippi, and Texas did not participate in the election, not 
having complied with the " reconstruction" requirements 
of Congress, Grant received a decided majority of the 
electoral votes of all the states. His inauguration took 
place on the 4th of March, 1869. 

98. During the first year of his administration the three 
states — Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas — were restored 
to representation in Congress, and thus the ^' Reconstruc- 
tion of the Union" was fully accomplished. The number 
of states now (1874) composing the Union is thirty-seven, 
besides ten territories and the District of Columbia. 

99. The Fiflcenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
guaranteeing to all citizens of the United States the 
right of suffrage, without regard to "race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude," having been proposed 
by Congress and ratified by three-fourths of the states, 
was declared adopted, March 30, 1870. The Fourteenth 
Amendment, guaranteeing equal rights to all persons bom 
or naturalized in the United States, had been adopted nearly 
two years before (July 28, 1868). (App., pp. 39, 40, 41.) 

100. In October of 1871, the most destructive fire in 
the history of this country occurred at Chicago, about 
eighteen thousand buildings being consumed.* Scarcely 
less destructive to property, and far more so to human life, 
were the forest fires that, during the same month, raged 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. A little more 
than a year after, the election for president occurred, 
Grant being the successful candidate. His inauguration, 
for a second term, took place on the 4th of March, 1873. 

97. Who sacceeded Johnson in the presidency ? What states did not vote? 
Why not ? When was Grant inaugurated ? 

98. How was iho '' Keco as traction of the Union ^* at last accomplished? 

♦ Note.— Id a little more t\v&Ti a -vew «i^et 1V\^ CVvVcftq^o fire, a fire occurred in 
Boston (Nov. 9th, 10th, 187*), wYiiwi \aaei vj«a\» ^ W2c«fc, ^^feXxwVsv'^^ -HS build- 
ings, and caasinga toUl 1ob», \ii Uon%«ft wx^i m«K.\^wi^\'eft^ «il T»5awi\.V5»5!i^»«i. 
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1820. The "Missouri Compromise Bill" was passed March 3. 

1831. Spain surrendered Florida to the United States July 1. 

Missouri was admitted into the Union Aug 20. 

1824 Lafayette visited the Uuited States * Aug. 15. 

1825. John Quincy Adams was inaugurated president. . . March 4 

1826. John Adams and Thomas Jeffei*son died. July 4 

1829. Andrew Jackson was inaugurated president March 4 

1832. The Black Hawk War occurred. 

South Carolina declared the doctrine of Nullification . Nov. 24 

1835. The war with the Seminoles commenced Dec. 28. 

Seminoles massacred Thompson's and Dade's party. .Dec. 28. 

1836. Arkansas was admitted into the Union June 15. 

1837. Michigan was admitted into the Union Jan. 26. 

Martin Van Buren was inaugurated president March 4 

Taylor defeated the Indians at Okeechobee Dec, 25. 

1841. William Henry Hamson was inaugurated president . March 4 

The death of President Harrison occurred April 4 

John Tyler was inaugurated president April 6. 

1842. The war with the Seminoles terminated. 

The DoiT Rebellion in Rhode Island occurred. 

1845. Tyler signed the bill for the annexation of Texas.. .March 1. 

Florida was admitted into the Union March 3. 

James K. Polk was inaugurated president March 4. 

Texas was admitted into the Union Dec. 29. 

1846. The Mexicans captured Thornton's party April 26. 

The Mexicans bombarded Fort Brown May. 

Taylor defeated the Mexicans at Palo Alto May 8. 

Taylor defeated the Mexicans at Resaca de la Palma. .May 9. 
Congress declared " war existed by the act of Mexico".May 11. 
Taylor crossed the Rio Grande and took Matamoras . May 18. 

Taylor defeated the Mexicans at Monterey Sept. 24 

Doniphan defeated the Mexicans at Bracito Dec. 25. 

Iowa was admitted into the Union Dec. 28. 

1847 Taylor defeated the Mexicans at Buena Vista Feb. 23. 

Doniphan defeated the Mexicans at Sacramento Feb. 28. 

The Mexicans surrendered Vera Cruz to Scott March 27. 

Scott defeated the Mexicans at Cerro Gordo April 18. 

Scott took Contreras and Chumbusco Aug. 20. 

The Americans were victorious at Molino Del Rey. . Sept. 8. 
The Americans were victorious at Chapul tepee. . . . Sept. 13. 
Scott entered the city of Mexico ,,,,,,, Se^jt. 14 

7* 
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1848. A treaty was made between the U. S. and Mexico . . . Feb. 2. 
Wisconsin was admitted into the Union May 29. 

1849. Zachaiy Taylor was inaugurated president March 5. 

1850. The death of President Taylor occurred July 9. 

Millard Fillmore was inaugurated president July 10. 

California was admitted into the Union Sept. 9. 

1853. Franklin Pierce was inaugurated president March 4 

1854, Congress passed the Kansas-Nebraska Bill May 31 



PRINCIPAL BATTLES OP THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 

(The Americans were snccessful in every battle.) 



DATES. 


BATTLES. 


COXMAKDERS. 


rORCES KMGAGED. 


American. 


Mexican. 


Amer'n 


Mez'n 


1846. 

Mays, 
May 9, 
Sept. 24, 
Dec. 25, 
184T. 
Feb. 23, 
Feb. 28. 
March 27, 
April 18, 

Aug. 20, ] 

Sept. 8, 
Sept, 13, 
Oct. 9, 


Palo Alto 


Taylor .... 
Tavlor .... 
Taylor .... 
Doniphan.. 


Arista 


2,300 

2,200 

6.600 

500 


6,000 

5,000 

10,000 

1,200 


Rcf aca de la Palnra 
Monterey 


Arista 


Ampudia 

De Leon 

Santa Anna 

Trias 


Bracito 




Buena Vista 

Sacramento 

Vera Cniz 


Taylor 

Doniphan.. 

Scott * 

Scott 

Scott 

Scott 

Worth 

Scott 

Lane 


4,700 

900 

12,(K)0 

8..500 

4,000 

8.000 

3,500 

7,200 

500 


17,000 

4,000 

6,000 

12.000 

7,000 

25,000 

14,000 

25,000 

1,000 


Morales 

SantA Anna.... 

Valencia 

Santa Anna.... 

Alvarez 

Bravo 


Cerro Gordo 

Contrcras 


Churubuw;o 

Molino del Rey... 

Chapnltepec 

Iluamauila 


Santa Anna.... 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAOS 

1. Name three important events of 1817 159 

2. What events happened at Pensacola ? 127, 128, 186 

3. Give the history of Florida 11, 12, 18, 14, 68, 98, 12T, 128, 135, 168 

4. What history can you give of the State of Mississippi ? 185, 136 

5. Give the early history of Illinois 138 

6. Give the early history of Alabama 136 

7. Give the early history of Maine 27, 33, 136 

8. State what you can of the early history of Missouri 110, 136 

9. Give the particulars in relation to the admission of Missouri 136 

10. State all you can in relation to the " Monroe Doctrine" 186 

11. Give an account of Lafayette 78, 80, 96, 97, 137 

12. How was John Quincy Adams elected president ? 137 

13. What presidents have been elected by the Hoase ? 109, 187 
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PAOB 

14. Which three ex-presidents died on the 4th of July ? (See note also.) 137 

15. Name ten important events from 1818 to 182C 152, 153 

16. What can you state of the tariflf law of 1828 ? 187 

17. Which of the presidents^erved each two terms ? (See Table, end of history.) 

18. Give the history of the United States Banks 106, 130, 138 

19. Give an account of the Black Hawk War 138 

ao. Give the history of the '' South Carolina Nullification" 137, 138, 139 

21. Give the history of the troubles with the Seminoles 135, 139, 140 

22. Name seven events of Jackson's administration 138, 153 

23. Write an account of Jackson 121,128,135, 138,139,140 

24. Name three events tliat occurred in Van Buren's term 140 

25. Give an account of the battle of Okeechobee 140 

26. What distress was produced in monetary afEiairs ? 140 

27. Wliat account can you give of the Canadian Rebellion ? 140 

28. Give an account of Harrison 114, 118, 119, 120, 141 

29. Name in order the events from 1836 to 1845 158 

30. Give the history of Rhode Island 31, 33, 68, 74, 79, 86, 87, 141 

81. Name four important events of 1845 158 

82. What dispute was there in relation to Texas ? 141 

83. What was the cause of the war with Mexico ? 148 

84. Name, in order, nine important events of 1846 153 

85. Give the history of Fort Brown 143, 144, 146 

86. Give a full account of the battle of Palo Alto 144, 154 

87. Give an account of the battle of Resaca de la Palma 144, 145, 154 

88. What city did Taylor soon after get possession of? 145 

89. What were Taylor's other successes during 1846 ? 145 

40. What did Gteneral Wool accomplish during the war ? 146 

41. What service did Com. Conner render during the war ? 145, 147 

12. What service did General Kearny render during the war ? 145, 147 

43. Give a full account of Doniphan's expedition 145, 146, 154 

44. Give an account of Fremont's movements and successes 146, 147 

45. What did Com. Slote accomplish? 146, 147 

46. What plan " to conquer a peace" was decided upon ? 147 

47. Give an account of Taylor's successes during 1847 147, 154 

48. Of Scott's success against Vera Cruz and its fortress 147 

49. Of his march to and success at Cerro Gordo 147, 148 

80. Of his march from Cerro Gtordo to Ayotla 148 

61. Of his march ftom Ayotla to San Augustin 148 

62. Of his march and successes during. August, 1847 148, 149 

63. What can you state of the armistice granted by Scott ? 149 

M. Give an account of the conflict at the Molino del Rey 149 

65. Of further operations and Scott's final success 149 

56. Give an account of the siege of Puebla 149, 150 

67. What were the closing acts of the war ? 150 

58. Name eight important events of J847 153 

59. Write an account of General Taylor 140, 143, 144, 145-150 

00. Give the early history of California 150, 151 

61. Give the history of the " Kansas-Nebraska Bill" 151, 152 

62. State what you can of Kansas 110, 151, 152, 157 

68. Name eight events that occurred fk-om 1848 to 1854 154 



NOTES. 



1. Tlie Execution of Arbatlinot and Ambrlster (p. 135, tS). 
— *• Such was the tragedy enacted at St. Mark's, in the year of our Lord, 1818." 
The executions produced intense indignation in Engkind, where they ** subse- 
qnently became the subject of parliamentary inquiry. Commentaries that might 
have been anticipated were made in debate. Out of doors, excitement seemed 
to rise higher and higher. Stocks experienced a slight fall, under an apprehen- 
sion of war with the United States. The newspapers kept up their fire. Little 
acquainted with the true character of the transaction, they gave vent to angry 
declamation; they fiercely denoimced the government of the United States; aud 
tyrant, ruffian, murderer, were among the epithets applied to the commandiug 
general. Jackson was exhibited in placards through the streets of London. 
The journals, without any distinction of party, swelled the general chorus. 
But in the midst of this din of passion the ministry stood firm. At a later day 
of my mission. Lord Castlereagh said to me that a war might have been pro- 
duced on this occasion, ' if the ministry had but held up ajinger.' On so slender a 
thread do public affairs sometimes hang 1 " — Rush's Residence at the Court of London. 

2. Joliu (|,alnGy Adams (p. 137).— "Though Mr. Adams did not live 
by many years as long as his father, yet he was a man of remarkably robust frame 
and excellent constitution. A lady, when he was first made President, com- 
plained to a member of Congress, that she could not see the' chief magistrate. 

* Madam,' said he, ' you have only to go down to the Potomac bridge any mom- 
lug about day-light, and you may see him swimming in the river.' After Mr. 
Adams was seventy years of age, that continued to be his habit; and, it was 
said, he often swam across the Potomao where it is more than a mile wide." 
Shortly after the close of his presidential term, he was elected to Congress from 
his native State (Massachusetts), and held the position, through repeated elections, 
till his death. "On the 21st of February, 1848, while in attendance as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, he underwent his death-stroke in attempt- 
ing to give utterance to an emotion. He sunk forward in his seat senseless, in 
a fit of mortal paralysis. A crowd of members rushed to his help, and he was 
lifted up and borne off through the middle aisle of the House, and taken into 
the Speaker's room. Almost inanimate, he is said to have uttered the few words, 

* This is the last of earth.' If ho could have expired when, as well as where, 
he wished, it would have been the next day, the 22d of February, the anniver- 
sary of Washington's birthday, instead of living till the evening of the 23d." — 
Ingersoll's Second War with Great Britain. 

3. liafayettc, tbe Guest of tbe Nation (p. 137, If 8).— "His recex>- 
tion at New York was sublime and brilliant in the extreme. From New York he 
proceeded on a tour throughout the United States. Everywhere he was received 
and honored as *the Nation's Guest.* For more than a year his journey was a 
complete pageant. The people appeared delirious with joy, and with anxiety to 
hail him, grasp him by the hand, and shower attentions and honors upon him. 
The gratitude and love of all persons, of every age, sex, and condition, seemed 
hardly to bo restrained within bounds of propriety. As he passed through the 
country, every city, village, and hamlet poured out its inhabitants en masse to 
meet him. Celebrations, processions, dinners, illuminations, bon-fires, parties, 
balls, serenades, and rejoicings of every description, attended his way, from the 
moment he set foot on the American soil, until his embarkation to return to his 
native France. In June, 1825, he visited Boston; and, on the 17th day of that 
month, it being the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, he participated in 
'the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the monument of that event, on 

Bunker (Breed's) Hill. Daniel Webster was the orator of the day A new 

trig&te, the Brandy wine, named in Iioixot of t^e ^pUaait explolta of Lafkyette at 
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the battle of Brandywine, was provided by Congrees to convey him to France. It 
was deemed appropriate that he should take final leave of the nation at the seat 
of Government in Washington. Multitudes of citizens and strangers assembled 
in the President's house, where an address was made by the President, to which 
La£ayette made a fitting and feeling response. As the last sentence of the fare- 
well was pronounced, Lafayette advanced and took President Adams in his arms, 
while tears poured down his venerable cheeks." — W. H. Seward's Life of J. Q. 
Adams. 

4. Tlie mexican Battery €aptarecl by Captain in ay (p. lU, 
H 32). — ** The battle had lasted some two hours with great fury on both sides, 
and many heroic deeds had been done, when it became evident that victory could 
not be completed by the Americans without capturing the enemy's batteries. 
General Taylor sent for Captain May, and told him he must take that battery 
with his squadron of dragoons, if he lost every man. May instantly placed him- 
self at the head of his men, and setting ofiT at full speed, with cheers and shouts, 
dashed into the defile, where he was greeted with a discharge of grape and 
bullets which nearly annihilated his first and second platoons ; but he was seen, 
unhurt, darting like lightning through this murderous hail-storm, and in a 
second he and his men drove away or cut to pieces the artillerists. The speed of 
his horses was so great, however, that they passed over the battery, and were 
halted in its rear. There, turning, he charged back, and was just in time to 
rescue a Mexican general officer, who would not leave his guns, and was parry- 
ing the strokes of one of the dragoons. The officer handed his sword to May, 
announced himself as General La Vega, and gave his parole."— ^ro^rs History of 
America. 

5. Scott's Marcb tbrong:]! Mexico (p. U7-150).— "There are but 
two passages in modern history which present parallels to the march of Scott 
from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. These are the first conquest of Mexico 
by Cortez, and the other is the campaign of Napoleon in Egypt. Each of these 
has a strong resemblance to the sacond conquest of Mexico by Scott. Is there 
one who delights in the sound of glorious victory, and will not say that Scott's 
Mctories were complete, and his actions honorable ? Is there one whose heart is 
pained with every sound of war, and will not say that he performed the painful 
duties of war with the strictest regard to the claims of humanity, and with tha 
utmost solicitude for the return of peace ? " — Mansfield's Life of Scott. 

6» Tbe Rnsli for Gold (p. 150, H 53).— "An agent of the United States 
Government, who visited California about three months alter the first discovery 
of gold there, reported that, ' San Francisco was deserted of nearly all its male 
inhabitants, and even females were very scarce. The mills In the vicinity were 
idle, the fields were open to cattle, the house;} were vacant, and the farms going 
to waste. At Sutter's, where the discovery was made, there was much life and 
bustle. Flour was selling at thirty-six dollars a barrel (it sold afterwards at a 
hundred), and Captain Sutter was carefully gathering his crop of wheat, esti- 
mated at forty thousand bushels. The Captain had two mechanics in his employ, 
to each of whom he gave ten dollars a day. A two-story house, within the fort, 
was rented as a hotel at five hundred dollars a month. At a place about twenty- 
five miles up the American fork of the Sacramento river, there was a mining 
camp in full operation. Canvas tents and arbors of bushes covered the hill-side. 
There was a store, and several shanties were used as boarding-houses. The sun 
poured down its rays with intense heat upon two hundred miners working lor 
gold, some using tin pans, some baskets, and some rude cradles.' ""-TtUkiU's His- 
lory of California. 
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SECTION" VIII. 

From the beginning of Buchanan^s Administration in 

1857, to the present time. 

1. The Great Civil War. — Buchanan's Administra- 
tion. — The inauguration of Buchanan took place on the 
4th of March, 1857. During his administration* of four 
years, three states — all free — were added to the Union. 
Minnesota was admitted in 1858 ; Oregon, in 1859 ; and 
Kansas, in 1861. (Note, p. 157, p. 192, and App., p. 72.) 

2. The slavery question continued to \)e the prominent 
topic of discussion ; and an event, which occurred in the 
fall of 1859, and which created intense excitement 
throughoilt the country, not only gave increased impulse 
to the discussion, but greatly aggravated the feeling then 
prevailing at the South against the North. This was 
" John Brown's raid." 

3. Brown's object was the liberation of slaves. With 
that in view, he and twenty-one associates seized the ar- 
senal at Harper's Ferry, for the purpose of making it 
a rendezvous ; but the movement was a total failure. 
Those engaged in it were overpowered by state and na- 
tional troops, thirteen of their number were killed, two es- 
caped, and the rest, including Brown, were tried and hung. 

4. As Buchanan's term of office drew toward its close, 

1 • When was Buchauau inaugurated ? What states were added to the Union ? 

2« What subject continued to be generally discussed? 

H* 3. Give an account of John Brown's raid. 

4. What is said of the presidential canvass of 1860 f What was the result ? 

Note. — " How far Louisiana extended westward when it wascededby France 
to SpaiiK history olTers no means of determining. * * * In the absence of all 
liijht onThe subject from history, we are forced to regard the boundaries indi- 
cated by nature, namely, the highlands separating the waters of the Mississippi 
from those flowing into the Pacific or the Californian Gulf, as the true western 
boundaries of the Louisiana ceded to the United States by FAnce in 1803."-- 
Oreenhow's History of Oregon and California. 

During the negotiations for the cession of Florida, in 1818, " Don Onis, the 
Spanish Minister at Washington, offered to agree to the Sabine and a due north 
Une to the Missouri, and tlie course of tiiat rivet to \lft Yv^a,^. ^\v^. kssv«xV»SL 
claim to extend to the PaeifLc he prouoanced a noveVtv tionn Yi^w^vA tw NJckft^\%\. 
yXme.''—midrem'8 U. 8, 
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no less thaii four candidates were nominated to succeed 
him. After an exciting canvass, in which the slavery 
question was the all-absorbing one, the election resulted 
in favor of Abraham Lincoln, the candidate of the Re- 
publican party. 

5. When it became known that the party opposed to 
the further extension of slavery had been successful, and 
that Lincoln would be the next president, public meetings 
were held in South Carolina to bring about a secession 
of that state from the Union ; and, on the 20th of De- 
cember, 1860, an ordinance of secession was passed by a 
state convention held in Charleston. 

6. Six days after, Major Anderson, commanding at 
Fort Moultrie, withdrew his force of but eighty men from 
that fort, and established himself at Fort Sumter, a place 
of greater security. This being regarded by the South 
Carolinians as a hostile act, they at once seized the cus- 
tom-house at Charleston, as well as other property be- 
longing to the general government, and began to make 
preparations to drive Anderson from his new position. 

7. Events of 1861. — The steamer. Star of the West, 
sent from New York with supplies and re-enforcements 
for Fort Sumter, arrived off Charleston, January 10th, 
1861; but, being lired upon by batteries which had 
been erected and manned by authority of South Caro- 
lina, she was compelled to put back. During this 
month, January, five of the slave states, — Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana, — following the 
lead of South Carolina, passed secession ordinances ; and, 
on the first of February, Texas did the same. 

6. What immediate efl'ect did the election have in South Carolina f Whfi* 
action waa taken by a state convention there ? 

6 What movement did Major Anderson make ? What were the immediate 
consequences of the movement ? Where is Fort Moultrie ? (Map, p. 73.) Fort 

Sumter ? 

7 What plan for the relief of Fort Sarater did the Confederates frustrate f 
Which states passed secession ordinances in January, 1861 ? Which state fol- 
lowed next ? 
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8. On the 4th of February, a congress, composed of 
delegates from all these states, except Texas, met at 
Montgomery; and, four days after, organized a gov- 
ernment by the adoption of a "Provisional Constitu- 
tion," assuming the title of the " Confederate States of 
America." On the 9th, this congress elected Jefferson 
Davis " President of the Confederacy ;" and, on the 18th, 
Texas being then represented, he was duly inaugurated. 

9. Foils, arsenals, navy-yards, custom-houses, and 
other property belonging to the general government, 
within the boundariesofthe Confederate states, were seized 
by state authority for the Conliederacy. Foit Pickens, 
near Pensacola, which had been saved by Lieut. Slemmer, 
with Fort Sumter, and the forts at the southern extremity 
of Florida, alone remained in the possession of the United 
States. 

10. Lincoln's Administration. — In this distracted and 
sad condition were the affairs of the country when Lin- 
coln, on the 4th of March, 1861, entered upon the office 
of president. His inauguration took place " amid a 
greater display of military force than had ever before 
been witnessed on such an occasion." 

11. The president, in his inaugural address, announced 
that he had " no purpose to interfere with the institution 
of slavery" where it existed ; further stating that, in his 
opinion, he had " no right to do so." But this assurance 
had no effect whatever upon the Southern leaders. Re- 
garding their duty to the general government as second- 
ary to the obligation they owed to their respective states, 



8. state what took place at Montgomery, in February. How is Montgomery 
■itaated? (Map, p. 120.) 

9. What is said of the seizure of forts, &c. ? Of Lieutenant Slemmer? 
Where is Pensacola ? (Map, p. 120.) Fort Pickens ? 

10. When was Lincoln inaugurated ? What is said of the occasion ? 

11. What announcement did Lincoln make? What did he further state? 
What is said of the effect produced ? How did the Southern leaders regard their 
dnty T What military preparations did they make ? 
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they organized an anny, and ordered Gen. Beauregard 
{ho-re-gard) to reduce Fort Sumter. 

12. Accordingly, on the morning of the 12th of April, 
the first shot was fired upon the fort. After a bombard- 
ment of thirty-four hours, the defence being but feeble 
in consequence of the smallness of the garrison and the 
poor supply of ammunition, Anderson was compelled to 
capitulate. On the following day, April 14th, he de- 
parted with his command, and sailed for New York. 

13. The news of this event produced an almost uncon- 
trollable excitement throughout the country ; and the 
president's proclamation, issued on the 15th, calling for 
troops, was responded to at once by all the free states. A 
Massachusetts regiment, while on its way to defend the 
national capital, was attacked, April 19th, in the streets 
of Baltimore, by a mob of Southern sympathizers. Two 
of the soldiers were killed, and a number wounded. 

14. Lincoln's proclamation was followed, two days 
after, by one from Davis, offering letters of marque and 
reprisal to all persons, who, in private armed vessels, 
would prey upon the commerce of the United States. 
This was followed, April 19th, by another proclamation 
from Lincoln, declaring the ports of the Confederate states 
in a state of blockade. 

15. With the exception of Delaware, not one of the 
slave states arrayed itself promptly and decidedly on 
the side of the Union. Before June, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina, passed secession ordi- 
nances, Virginians seized the armory at Harper's Ferry 

12. Give an account of the bombardment of Fort Snmter. 

13. What effect did the news produce? What call did President Lincoln 
make ? How was the call responded to ? Give an account of the attack upon 
the Massachusetts re<;iraent. What event took place just eighty-six years be- 
fore ? (p. 60.) 

14. What proclamation did Davis put forth ? By what action, on the part of 
Lincoln, was Davis's proclamation followed? 

1 5. Which states besides those already named passed secession ordinances ? 
WhAi seizures did the Virginians make f 
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and the navy-yard at Norfolk, both places having been 
abandoned by the Union officerB in charge after a large 
part of the property contained therein had been destroyed. 

16. It can hardly be said that the national government 
made any offensive movement before the 24th of May. 
Then Gen. Scott, commanding the 

Union army, sent troops into Vir- 
ginia ; and Arlington Heights, oppo- 
site Washington, as well as the town 
of Alexandria, were occupied. Some 
days after, Jnne 10th, a force, Bent 
by Gen. Butler, commanding at For- 
tress Monroe, was severely repulsed 
in an attack upon the Confederate 
works at Big Bethel. 

17. TheConfederatearmy, to thenuniber of about one 
hundred thousand men, occupied a line through Virginia, 
from Harper's Feny to Norfolk ; their strongest position 
being on the road from Washington 
to Richmond, at a place called Ma- 
nassas Junction. Richmond was 
then the capital of the Southern 
Confederacy, the transfer from 
Montgomery having been decided 
upon in May. 

18. About the middle of July, a 
large army, commanded by Gen. 
McDowell, marched to attack the Confederates, under 




Map Odbstiobs -(Map, p. IBfi.) How Is Baltimore tltgatedf Norfoll 
5^'?*"ii"K.t W"5fnKi<">f Alexandria! Fori re»8 Monroe ! Big Betlie 
Blcfimondf Where is Maiiaai-aBjunchon? ArliDBton HeiiflilB t BullHuof E 
WBrd-»Ferry< Ced«r Ml. • Boll's Bluff? 

" " oPlhaWthofMayf Give an acconnt i 

onfederatM occapf t What was Richmoi 
I> CeiitreTill« lUnatedl 
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leBatlleorBiffBelhel. 
17. What line of defence 
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Beauregard, at Manassas Junction. On the 18th a conflict 
took place near Centre\dlle. On the 21st occurred the 
battle of Bull Run, a desperate conflict, in which more 
than forty thousand men were engaged. At length the 
Confederates, being largely re-enforced, prevailed ; and the 
Union troops, panic-stricken, fled in disorder toward 
Washington. The Union loss reached nearly three thou- 
sand men, while that of the Confederates' did not much 
exceed half that number. 

19. On the following day, July 2 2d, Gen. McClellan 
was called to take command of the forces around Wash- 
ington, known as the Army of the Potomac. He had just 
closed with credit a campaign in West Virginia, during 
which the Confederates were routed at Philippi {fi-lip'-pi)^ 
Rich Mountain, and other places. Congress, which com- 
menced an extra session on the 4th of July, appropriated 
five hundred million dollars for carrying on the war, 
and voted to raise five hundred thousand troops. 

20. In the mean time efforts had been made by the Se- 
cessionists to take Missouri out of the Union. In this, 
however, they failed, mainly through the prompt action 
of Gen. Lyon, who captured their camp near St. Louis, 
defeated them at Boone ville on the 17th of June, and 
thus frustrated the designs of the disloyal governor. 

21. On the 5th of July a division of his troops, under 
Col. (afterward Gen.) Sigel {se'-get)^ made a gallant fight 
at Carthage; but on the 10th of August, having been 
confronted by a vastly superior force, and fearing that a 
retrograde movement would be fatal to the cause, Lyon 



19. To what position was McClellan called? What can you state of his 
previous successes ? What was done by Congress f 

Map Questions. —(p. 105.) Where is St. Louis? Booneville? Carthage? 
Wilson's Creek ? Spriu^eld ? Belmont ? New Orleans ? Cairo ? Lexington ? 

20. What had been the aim of secessionists in Missouri ? What successes 
did Gen. Lyon have at St. Louis ? At Booneville ? 

21. What account can you give of the battle of Carthage f Of the battle of 
Wilson's Creek or Springfield ? 
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made an unsuccessful attack upon the Confederate force 
at Wilson's Creek, near Springfield, and was killed. 

22. In a little more than a month afterward, Col. Mul- 
ligan, commanding twenty-five hundred men at Lexing- 
ton, Missouri, was attacked by a Confederate force at 
least five times as large, and, after a contest of four days, 
was compelled to surrender, September 20th. 

23. Gen. Fremont, then in command of the Western 
Department, left St. Louis for Jefferson City, and thence 
marched against Price, who was retreating in a southerly 
direction. The pursuit was continued only as far as 
Springfield, when Fremont, in compliance with orders, 
turned the command over to Gen. Hunter, who held it 
until the arrival of Gen. Halleck. (See p. 146, ^ 40.) 

24. In October, Gen. Stone was in command of a large 
Union force on the Potomac, in Maryland. A division 
of this force, having crossed the river to Ball's Bluff to 
make a reconnoissance, was disastrously defeated, on the 
21st, and its commander. Col. Baker, killed. In an attack 
upon the Confederate works at Belmont, Missouri, Nov. 
'?th, Gen. Grant was at first successful, but the enemy 
having been re-enforced, he retired to his boats. 

25. Two coast expeditions — one to North Carolina, and 
the other to South Carolina — were completely successful. 
In the first, Com. Stringham (string'-am) and Gen. But- 
ler, commanding a naval and military force, captured the 
Confederate forts at Hatteras Inlet. In the second. Com. 
Du-pont', with a fleet of about fifty vessels, captured the 



22. Give an acconnt of the battle of Lexin^on. 

23. Who, at the time, was in the chief command of the Union forces at the 
West. Give an account of the pursuit made by Fremont. Who superseded 
Fremont in the command ? Who succeeded Hunter ? 

24. Where was Gen. Stone in command ? Give an acconnt of the disaster 
at Ball's Bluff. By what name is the battle of Ball's Bluff also known ? Ans. 
Edwards' Ferry. Give an account of the battle of Belmont ? 

25. Give an acconnt of the expedition against the forts at Hatteras Inlet. 
Give an acconnt of the expedition against the forts at Port Royal harbor. What 
change in commanders was made ? 
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forts at Port Royal entrance. In the mean time, Gen. 
Scott, in consequence of physical infirmities, resigned the 
command of the army of the United States, and McClellan 
was appointed in his place. (App., p. 73, topic 156.) 

26. On the sea an event occurred in November, which 
produced great excitement both in the United States and 
Great Britain. Capt. Wilkes (wilks)^ in command of the 
frigate San Jacinto {sanja-sm'-to), intercepted an English 
steamer, and took from her Messrs. Mason and Sli-dell', 
Confederate commissioners to Europe ; but as the seizure 
Avas contrary to the rights of neutral vessels, and the 
British government resented the act, the- two prisoners 
were given up. 

27. This affair tended to make still less amicable the 
relations which, at the time, existed between the United 
States and England ; for before the last of the States that 
passed secession ordinances had joined the Confederacy, 
Queen Victoria (May 13th) acknowledged the South as a 
belligerent power ; and France, soon after, did the same. 

28. The Confederates fitted out a number of privateers, 
one of the most successful being the steamer Sumter, 
Capt. Semmes (semz)^ which ran the blockade of New 
Orleans on the last day of June. She captured a number 
of vessels, and then, crossing the Atlantic, entered the 
bay of Gibraltar. Here she was found by a United 
States gunboat, and, being unable to escape, was sold- 
Her crew went to England, where a faster steamer was 
in process of construction. This vessel the Confederates 
obtained, and named the Alabama. (See p. 181, ^ 80.) 

29. During the year 1861, the Federal government in- 
creased its navy, from less than fifty, to about two hun- 

26. Give an account of the capture of Mason and Slidell. 

27. What unfriendly acts did England and France perform? 

28. Give an account of the career of the Sumter, 

29. What addition was made to the Union navy in 1861 ? What ie said of 
the blockade ? Of specie payments f Of the circulating medium ? Of gold * 
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drod vessels. This Avliole force Avas required in block- 
ading Southern ports ; and, as it was increased in the 
three succeeding years, the blockade became more effec- 
tive. . A general suspension of specie payments by the 
banks of the North having taken place, specie circulation 
soon gave way to that of paper, and gold became an ar- 
ticle of merchandise commanding a high premium. 

30. Events op 1862.— At Cairo {ka'-ro) the Union 
troops established a base of operations, Gen. Grant being 
in command. From a point on the Mississippi, a few 
miles below Cairo, the whole river to its mouth was in 
possession of the Confederates, and great preparations 
were made by both parties, one to retain and the other 
to gain the mastery of the river. 

31. The Confederates had also a line of defences from 
the Mississippi to Cumberland Gap, with strong positions 
at Columbus, Bowling Green, Fort Henry, Fort Donel- 
son, and near Mill Spring. In January, 1862, Gen. Buell 
was in command of a Federal department, with his head- 
quarters at Louisville. A division of his army,' under 
Gen. Geo. II. Thomas, gained a brilliant victory at Mill 
Spring, Jan. 19th, the defeated party escaping further loss 
by crossing the Cumberland. 

32. In February, Commodore Foote, commanding a 
fleet of gunboats, sailed up the Tennessee, and, on the 
6th, reduced Fort Henry. Bowling Green was soon after 
abandoned. On the 16th, Gen. Grant, with the co-opera- 
tion of the fleet, effected the important capture of Fort 



Map Questions.— (p. 174.) Where is Cnmherland Gap ? Mill Spring ? Lonie- 
ville? Roanoke Island ? Elizabeth City ? Columbus? (p. IfiS.) Bowling Green f 
Fort Henry ? Fort Donclson ? Nashville f Pea Ridge ? New Madrid ? Island 
No. 10? 

30. At what western place did the Union troops establish a base of opera- 
tions ? How much of the Mississippi did the Confederates hold ? What efforts 
were made by both parties ? 

31. What line of defences did the Confederates have? Where were their 
Btrong positions ? Give an account of the battle of Mill Spring. 

32' Of the capture of Fort Henry. Of the capture of Fort Donelson. 
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DoQeleon, on the Cumberland, with about ten thousand 
priBonerB. The Confederates thereupon evacuated Colum- 
bus and Kashville. 

33. An important success meanwhile attended the ef- 
forts of the Unionists on the Atlantic coast, A land and 
naval expedition, sailing 
from Hampton Roads, un 
der Gen. Burn side and 
Com. Goldsborough, cap- 
tured Roanoke Island, 
Feb, 8th. This success 
was followed by the de- 
struction of the Confed- 
erate flotilla at Elizabeth 
City, by the capture of 
that and other places, ai)d 
by a victory gained by 
Burn side at Newbern, 
An expedition, fitted out 
at Port Royal, captured Fort Pulaski {pu-las'-k 

34. Two important events occurred on the 8th of 
March, Gen. Curtis, ably seconded by Slgel, defeated 
the Confederates, under Gen. Van Dom, at Pea Ridge, 
Arkansas, after three days' hard fighting ; and the ram 
Virginia, steaming out from Norfolk to Hampton Roads, 
destroyed the United States sloop-of-war Cumberland and 
the frigate Congress, (See p. 170, T" 45.) 

35. This vessel, formerly the Morrimac, which had been 
sunk at Norfolk by the Union commander there at the 
beginning of the war, had been subsequently raised by 




33. Where is Hampton Rosris! , ^, „ 

ifediUon under Bumside aiid Holdsborough, Of the eKpedilion HJiiine 
Pnlapki. WhMCIIy does Fort Polsukl dfifenJ! ■" '—' 

"• live an HMO--- •--- ■--— 

ra VlFRliiU. 



fMap, p. 158.) Oivc 
-^rougli, or the ( 

~34^al"oanllMoua^o^he battle oCFeaKidgfl. oFf 
7 lliB ram VlFRliiU. 
85. QiTe the preTioDS hletor^ ot the nm YtlglnltL 
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the Confederates, cut down almost to the water's edge, 
covered with a plating of iron, and named the Virginia. 

36. The night of the 8th set in, and it was anticipated 
that next day all the national vessels in the vicinity of 
Fortress Monroe would be destroyed. But, during the 
night, the Monitor, a newly invented floating battery, 
commanded by Lieut. Worden (wur'-den), arrived from 
New York, and, on the following day, encountered the 
Virginia. After a contest of several hours, the latter, in 
a disabled condition, retreated to Norfolk. 

37. The Union forces at the West, under Gen. Pope, 
were victorious in March, taking New Madrid. Again 
they were victorious, on the 7th of April, co-operating 
with Foote's gunboat fleet in the capture of Island No. 10, 
with six thousand prisoners. The gunboats then descend- 
ed the Mississippi, defeating the Confederate fleet near 
Fort Pillow. On the 6th of June, Commodore Davis, 
Foote's successor, gained a victory over the fleet at 
Memphis, the town in consequence falling into his hands. 

38. Gen. Grant, after his victory at Fort Donelson, 
proceeded up the Tennessee. On the morning of the 6th 
of April, his army, encamped at Shiloh (shV-lo)^ near 
Pittsburg Landing, was suddenly attacked by Gen. A. S. 
Johnston's army ; and, after a contest, which raged till 
near nightfall, the Union troops were driven to the river, 
where the gunboats aided them to keep the Confederates 
in check. Johnston was killed. 

39. The arrival of re-enforcements under Buell, enabled 
Grant to assume the oflensive on the following day, and 

36. What was anticipated for the 9th of March ? What happened during the 
night ? Give an account of what followed. 

37. What was the Union success at New Madrid? At Island No. 10? At 
Fort Pillow ? At Memphis ? 

Map Questions.— (p. 165.) Into what river does the Tennessee flow ? Name 
four States in which the Tennessee runs. Where is Pittsburg Landing ? What 
battle was fought there? ^w#. Shiloh. Where is Connth? Hunlsville? laka} 
Cincinnati? (p. 174.) Frankfort? Richmond (Kentucky)? 

38. Oive an Accoant of the ftrel day^ft contest at Shiloh. 
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the Confederates, commanded by Beauregard, were diiven 
toward Corinth {kor'-inth). The forces engaged in this 
battle, on both sides, numbered more than a hundred 
thousand men ; and the losses were severe, being not less 
than twenty thousand. 

40. Gen. Halleck arrived soon, after, and took command 
in person of Grant's victorious army. He at once com- 
menced an .advance upon Corinth, slowly progressing 
every day for nearly two months, when, May 30th, the 
place was found deserted. A body of troops, under Gen. 
Mitchell, detached from Buell's army, meanwhile marched 
from Kashville as far as Huntsville, Alabama. 

41. In Louisiana the Union cause met with a success 
of great importance. This was the capture of New Or- 
leans, on the 25th of April. The Union fleet, commanded 
by Far'-ra-gut and Porter, ascended the Mississippi, bom- 
barding and then running past two forts. The city was 
reached, and Gen. Butler taking formal possession, placed 
it under martial law. 

42. Halleck, having been called to Washington, as com- 
mander-in-chief, Grant was left in command at Corinth. 
Gen. Rosecrans {r6z'-kra7it8)^ with a division of Grant's 
army, gained a victory at I-u'-ka, September 19th; and, 
October 4th, he was again victorious, repulsing more than 
thirty thousand Confederates who made an attack upon 
his defences at Corinth 

43. The Confederates were active in Tennessee and 
Kentucky during the summer, Gen. Bragg being in com- 
mand with a large army. A part of this force, under 
Gen. Smith, defeated a body of Unionists at Richmond, 

39. Give an account of the second day's contest at Shiloh. 

40. Who, after the battle of Shiloh, took command of Grant's army? Give 
an acconnt of Halleck^s operations. Of Mitcheirs operations. 

41. Give an account of the capture of New Orleans. 

42. To what position was Halleck transferred ? Who was left in command 
of the Western troops ? Give an account of the battle of loka. Ot t.b.<4 \».\XV5\ 
of Corinth 

8 
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marched thence to Frankfort, aud threatened Cincinnati. 
Bragg advanced almost to LouiBvilte, but, watched and 
foiled by Buell, he retreated southward, meeting with a 
repulse at Porryville. Buell's command was afterward 
transferred to Kosecrans. 

41. Early in March, McOlellan ordered an advance 
toward liichmond. A new organization of military de- 
partments assigned Fremont to West Virginia and East 
Tennessee, Banks to the Shenandoah Valley, McDowell 
to the Rappahannock, and McClellan to the command of 
the Army of the Potomac. On the 233 of Maixsh, Gen. 
Shields, commanding a detachment of Gen. Banks's divi- 
sion, gained a victory at Winchester. 

45. At Alexandria, McClellan embarked his troops for 
Fortress Monroe, whence, April 4th, he commenced his 

] march up the peninsula between the 
York and James rivers. Compel- 
I ling the enemy to retreat from York- 
town, after a month's siege, he 
^ gained a victory at Williamsburg, 
■[ May 5th ; aud then pushed on to 
: within seven miles of the Confed- 
i erate capital. Meanwhile, General 
J Wool, proceeding from Fortress 
Monroe, took possession of Norfolk, and the Confederates 
destroyed their iron-clad vessel, Virginia. 
4ft. At Fair Oaks, McClellan's army was attacked on 

43. QLveBtiHcconntof ttio battle of Bicbmanil. Kcntnclcy. or Brant's ad- 
Tance.tlDddiiltoCatPeiTyvmc. Wta<^relBPeiTyvi]leI (p.lTI.) Wbat adTanUn 
did brags gain during Ills nonhn-ard marcb? Aae. Us captured MnnfOrdaville. 
By whom wae Bucll succeeded In cominand I 

44. Wnat new divpoalliua of mlllury commandenwaa made I Whatoc- 

Hip QuEBTiDHS.— (Map, p. ISO.) Where Is Alexandria I Fortrma Uonroe I 
Norfoikf Into wlwt water does [he York River flnw? Into what the Jamea 
Biverf Where Is Yiirlttown f Williamsburg ( StrasbniKf (p. 174.) Pnmt 
RojBlI Cedar Mt,! Chantillyf Fair Oaks I (Map, p. ITO.) 

" '"'"" 1 embark hiB troopsl Froto what place did 




iratiloneat Yorktown; 
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the 31st of May, and the battle was resumed the follow- 
ing day. It was a bloody though indecisive contest. Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston, the Confederate general-in-chief, hav- 
ing been severely wounded in the battle, was relieved 
from active duty and Gen. Lee became his successor. 

47. Banks's division, at the time, was at Stras'-burg, and 
this force the Confederates formed the plan of capturing ; 
but in consequence of the resistance which they met at 
Front Royal, Banks became aware of their purpose, and 
made a rapid retreat to the Potomac. Their pursuing 
general, T. J. Jackson, known as Stonewall Jackson, was 
unsuccessfully pursued by Fremont, and then joined Lee.* 

48. Believing that the force at his disposal was not 
sufficient to protect his lines, McClellan transferred his 
base of operations to the James River; but, while this 
movement was in progress, the Confederates fell upon the 
Union troops, June 25th, and a series of destructive bat- 
tles took place, lasting through seven days. The con- 
tending ai*mies numbered together not less than two hun- 
dred thousand men, and the joint losses thirty thousand. 

49. Late in June, President Lincoln ordered the forces 
of Fremont, Banks, and McDowell, to be consolidated, 
and gave the command to Gen. Pope. Lee soon began 
to menace Washington ; and, at Cedar Mountain, August 
9th, his advance, under Jackson, gained an advantage in 
a conflict with Banks^s division. 

50. The Confederates, in full force, advanced, and from 
the 23d of August to the beginning of the following 

46. Give an account of the battle of Fair Oaks. By what name is that 
battle also known ? Ans. Seven Pines. What did the Confederate cavalry ac- 
complish ? Ans. Gen. Stuart passed north from Richmond entirely round the 
Union army. What change was made in the Confederate commanders ? 

47. Give an account of Bauks^s retreat and escape. What pursuit was made 
by Fremont ? 

48. What transfer of bape did McClellan make ? Why did he do so ? What 
battles followed ? How strong were the two armies, and what were their losses ? 

49. What consolidation of forces was made? What movement did Leo 
make ? What occurred at Cedar Mt. ? 



* *' This exploit (the Valley CHmpaigu) of General Jack&on, Nvaa ua'^i9^)»\.«^'S vda ^\ ^% 
most brJJJiaot of the war. " — Tenney. 
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month the struggle between the two great armies was 
desperate. In that part of the struggle known as the 
/Second Battle of BuU Run^ Pope was defeated. In its 
closing part, at Chan'-til-ly, though losing Stevens and 
Kearny *two of his best generals, he was more fortunate. 

51. Lee, instead of marching to attack the fortifications 
of Washington, crossed the Potomac into Maryland, where 
(he was pursued by McClellan, who had been ordered from 
the James. At South Mountain, September 14th, the na- 
tional forces were victorious ; but this success was more 
than counterbalanced, a few hours later, by the loss of 
Harper's Ferry with its munitions of war and large gar- 
rison. 

62. On the 17th, the great battle of Antietam {an-te'- 
tarn) was fought. Lee was defeated, his loss in the battle 
and during the campaign being not less than twenty-five 
thousand men. On the night of the 18th, he withdrew 
his forces across the Potomac, into Virginia. 

53. After remaining in Maryland till the latter part of 
October, McClellan crossed the Potomac, but, in Novem- 
ber, was superseded in the command by Burnside. Led 
by their new commander, the army crossed the Rappa- 
hannock, the design being to march against Richmond 
by the route from Fredericksburg. Fredericksburg was 
taken, December 12th ; but, after a disastrous attempt to 
carry the works behind the city, the river was recrossed. 

54. Events op 1863. — On the 1st of January, 1863, 
President Lincoln issued his memorable proclamation, de- 
claring forever free the slaves in the states at war with 

50. Give an account of the struggle between Lee and Pope. *Philip Kearny. 

51. What movement did Lee then make ? By whom wap ne pursued? What 
occurred at South Mountain ? At Harper's Ferry ? Where is Sonth Mountain ? 
(p. 186.) 

Sa. Where is Antietam C ? (Map, p. 174.) Give an account of the battle 
fought there. What movement did Lee make after the battle. 

53. By whom was McClellan superseded in command ? Where is Fredericks- 
burg ? (p. 12().) Name four rivers that flow into Chesapeake Bay. Give an ac- 
eoant ofJSamBide's march, repulse, and retreat. 
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the general government, excepting in certain designated 
parts occupied by national troops. On the same day Gal'- 
ves-ton was taken, and the naval force before the place 
was captured, destroyed, or dispersed by the Confederates. 

55. The close of 1862 witnessed a fierce struggle at 
Mur -frees-bo-ro between the armies of llosecrans and 
Bragg. On the 2d of January, 1803, victory decided for 
the national cause. Nine days after, the Confederates 
lost Arkansas Post, which w^as taken by a land and naval 
force, commanded bv Gen. McClernand and Admiral 
Porter. 

56. Burnside having, at his own request, been relieved 
of the command of the Army of the Potomac, was suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Hooker, who, toward the latter part of 
April, crossed the Rappahannock, and, encountering Lee 
on the 2d and 3d of May at Chancellorsville, was worsted, 
losing more than eleven thousand men, in killed and 
wounded. He then recrossed the river. 

57. On the 9th of June, Lee, whose army numbered 
nearly a hundred thousand men, began a northward move- 
ment ; and Hooker followed the invaders into Maryland, 
where, on the 28th of June, his command was transferred 
to Gen. Meade. At Gettysburg {get''tiz-burg)y on the 1st, 
2d, and 3d of July, one of the most important, as well as 
severe and decisive, conflicts of the war took place. Lee 
was finally defeated, and, his army reduced one-third, he 
made a rapid retreat. 



54. What can yon state of Lincoln's memorable proclamation ? Of affairs at 
Galveston, January 1st, 1863 ? 

Map Questions.— (p. 165.) Where is Galveston ? Murfreesboro ? Arkansas 
Post? Vicksburg? Port Gibson? Port Hudson? Into what water does the 
Red River flow ? Name four towns on that river. 

55. Give an account of the battle of Murfreesboro. Of the capture of Ar- 
kansas Post. 

56. Who succeeded Bnmslde in the command of the Army of the Potomac? 
Give an account of the battle of Chancellorsville. Where is Chancellorsville? 
(Map, p. l.-ie.) 

57. What movement did Lee begin on the 9th of June ? By whom was be 
followed? What chanee In commanders was made ? Give an accoant of the 
batUe of Gettyebarig. Where is Gettystmrg ? (Map, v- "^^-^ 



QUESTIONS ON THE PRESIDENTS, &c. 



The following series of questions, with slight modifications, may 
be used in connection with the administration of each of the presi- 
dents. The pupils should be required to prepare written exercises, 
numbering the answers to correspond with the questions ; or, if the 
teacher prefer, the exercises may be prepared in narrative form, 
the facts being related in chronological order. 

The answers may be gleaned from the tables at the end of the 
History, from the Chronological liecapitulationSy or from the topic 
matter at the end of the book. It may also be necessary to consalt 
the text. 

1. Who was the first president of the United States ? 

2. When did Washington become president ? 

3. In what city did his inaugaration talce place ? 

4. Was he elected a second time to the office ? 
6. What was the length of his administration ? 

6. When did his administration begin and end? 

7. Who was vice-president of the United States daring the same time ? 

8. When and where was Washington born ? (Table, p. 50.) 

9. Give an account of Washington previous to his election to the presidency. 

10. How many and what States belonged to the Union when Washington 

became president? (Appendix, p. 11.) 

11. How many States were admitted to the Union while he was president f 

(See, al5?o. Appendix, p. 11.) 
13. Give the names of those States, with the date of their admission. 

13. What territory, if any, was added to the possessions of the United States 

while Washington was president ? (In other cases, see Introduction.) 

14. What war, if any, in which this country was a party, occurred while 

Washington was president ? 

15. Name, in chronological order, all the important events of Washington^ 

administration. 

16. By whom was Washington succeeded in the presidency ? 

ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS. 

1. How many presidents of the United States have there been ? 

2. Give their names in the order of their succession, beginning at the first. 

8. Name them in the reverse order, beginning with the last and ending with 
the first. 

4. Name the presidents who served one term each. 

5. Name those who served less than one term each. 

6. Which president served more than one term of four years, but not qaite 

two terms ? 

7. Name the presidents who served two tall terms each. 

8. Name the presidents who died while in office. 

9. Name the vice-presidents who, by the death of their predecessort, became 

presidents. 
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58. It was the chief object of Gen. Grant, the com- 
mander of the national forces in the Southwest, to open 
the Missii^sippi, his fii*st point of attack being Vicksburg. 
Near Port Gibson, May 1st, he gained a decided victory. 
Others followed, and finally, on the 4th of July, the Con- 
federate commander, Pemberton, surrendered Vicksburg. 

59. The commander at Port Hudson, on learning the 
fate of Vicksburg, likewise sun-endered; and thus was 
the Mississippi opened. The surrender of this last place 
held by the Confederates on the river was made to Banks, 
Butler's successor. The colored troops in Banks's army 
were commended for their bravery in the assaults which 
had been made on the place. 

60. After his victory at Murfreesboro, Rosecrans had 
no important contest with the Confederates until«he was 
attacked by Bragg, near Chick-a-mau'-ga Creek, Septem- 
ber 19th and 20th; and, but for the stand made by 
Thomas, his army would have been totally routed. 

61. He then fell back to Chat-ta-noo'-ga. The timely 
arrival of Hooker and Grant, the latter of whom took 
the command, enabled the Union army to gain a decided 
victory, November 25th, after a three days' conflict ; and 
Bragg was driven back into Georgia. The killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, on both sides, numbered not less than fif- 
teen thousand. 

62. At Knoxville, November 29th, Burnside repulsed 
Longstreet. In Missouri and Kansas guerrilla bands, co- 
operating with the regular Confederate forces, continued to 
plunder and destroy. A bold raid was made into Indiana 

58. What was the chief object of Gen. Grant ? Give an acconnt of his suc- 
cesses. 

69. What success did Banks afterward achieve ? What is said of the col- 
ored troops? 

60. Give an acconnt of the battle of Chickamauga ? Where is Cliickamaui^a ? 
(Map. p. 174.) Chattanooga ? Knoxville ? 

61 . Give an account of the battle of Chattanooga. 

Qil. What occurred at Knoxville ? What occurred In lllftaouxl «QL<i ¥iJKs»ibaiA 
Give an account of Morgfan'A raid. 
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and Ohio, by the partisan ranger Gen. Morgan. He was 
pursued day and night, for a distance of nearly seven 
hundred miles, and his band finally killed, captured, or 
scattered. He was among the prisoners. 

63. By virtue of authority vested in him, the president 
ordered a dr^ft of three hundred thousand men to re- 
cruit the army. Great opposition to the measure was at 
once excited, which culminated in a riot in the city of New 
York, commencing July 13th, and lasting four days. Be- 
fore the outbreak was quelled, a number of buildings were 
sacked and burned, and the most fiendish acts were com- 
mitted, particularly against the coloi'ed population. 

64. The navy of the United States was employed in 
various service during the year, and was very active. 
The blockade of the Confederate ports became so effective 
as to be fully respected by the nations of Europe ; but 
Wilmington, on account of its wide and numerous inlets, 
was quite successful in maintaining an intercourse with 
Nassau {fias-saw') and other British ports. 

65. The people in the western counties of Virginia were, 
from the beginning of the war, opposed to secession ; and 
they took early measures not only to effect a separation 
of their part of the state from the other section of Vir- 
ginia, but to gain admission as a state into the Union. 
Their efforts were crowned with success, and West Vir- 
ginia was admitted in 1863. 

66. Events of 1864. — Gen. Wm. T. Sherman, in Feb- 
ruary, 1864, made a successful expedition into Mississippi ; 
but this success was more than counterbalanced by a 



63. Give an acconnt of the riot In the city of New York. 

64. What is said of the service of the navy? Of the blockade in general? 
Of the blockade of Wilmington ? 

65. Give the history of the formation of West Virginia. What aid did the 
tJnion cause receive from private associations ? Ane. The Sanitary Commis- 
sion and the Christian Commission rendered important aid to the wounded on 
the battle-fields and to the sick and wounded in the hospitals. 

66- Where ia Olustee ? (Map^ p. 1'74.) What occurred there? 
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disastrous defeat which the Union forces sustained at 
O-lus'-tee, Florida, on the 20th of the same month. 

67. An expedition against Shreveport, Louisiana, con- 
ducted by Gen, Banks with the co-operation of Porter's 
fleet, met with a series of disasters that ended in the 
failure of the movement. The loss, in men and material, 
was heavy ; and the vessels, in consequence ef a fall in 
the Red River, were only saved from capture or destruc- 
tion by the construction of a dam across the river, by 
which the boats were enabled to go over the falls. 

68. The absence of troops to aid Banks in the Red 
River expedition, emboldened the Confederates under 
Gen. Forrest to make a raid into the western part of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. Union City was captured. An 
attack upon Fort Pillow, April 12th, was bravely resisted, 
but at last the place was carried by assault, and three 
hundred of its defenders, mostly colored troops, were 
massacred. 

69. The services which Gen. Grant had rendered the 
country, added to his peculiar fitness to command large 
armies, induced the president to name him for the posi- 
tion of Lieutenant- General, and the nomination was con- 
firmed by the Senate on the 3d of March. Vast prepa- 
rations were at once begun for two campaigns — one 
against Richmond, by the Army of the Potomac, and the 
other against At-lan'-ta, to be conducted by Gen. Wm. T. 
Sherman. 

70. Sherman, with an army of a hundred thousand 

6T. Where is Shreveport ? (Map, p. 165.) Give an account of the Red River 
expedition. What fort was captured? Ans. De Russy. What battles were 
fought ? Ana. Cane River, Mansfield, and Pleasant Hill. 

6S. What tempted Forrest to make a raid ? What success did he have at 
Union City? Give an account of the " Fort Pillow massacre." 

69. To what position was Gen. Grant promoted ? Why was ho so promoted ? 
What preparations were at once begun ? 

70. From what place did Sherman advance ? By whom was his progress 
disputed ? What were his successes over Johnston ? By whom was Johnston 
fNiperseded in comnuuid? Why was he so superseded t WhAt«\& fikX2iai»S:»\ 
d&p, p. 174.) 
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men, advanced from Chattanooga early in May, his pro- 
gress being disputed by Gen. Jos. E. Johnston, but in 
vain. He won battles, outflanked his opponent, and by 
the middle of July reached the vicinity of Atlanta. John- 
ston's " retreating policy" being cotidemned by the Con- 
federates, he was superseded in the command by Gen. 
Hood. 

71. From the 20th to the 28th of July, Hood made 
three furious assaults upon the Union lines, but each 
time he was repulsed with heavy loss. Sherman sent 
cavalry expeditions to cut the railroads by which the 
Confederates received supplies. Gen. Stoneman, com- 
manding one of these, was defeated and captured. Mov- 
ing with nearly the whole of his army westward around 
Atlanta, Sherman defeated a large division of Hood's 
army at Jonesboro, and compelled the Confederate com- 
mander to abandon Atlanta. 

72. Though Gen. Meade commanded the Army of the 
Potomac, Gen. Grant had his headquarters with that 
army, and planned all the military movements. On the 
4th of May, Meade crossed the Rap-id-an'. On the fol- 
lowing day he encountered Lee in a terrific contest, 
known as the Battle of the Wilderness, which raged for 
two days. On the 7th the Confederates withdrew toward 
Richmond. 

73. Near Spottsylvania Court House, Lee made a stand. 
Fighting occurred on the 9th ; and, from that time till 
toward the middle of June, the struggle between the two 

Map Questions.— (p. 156.) Into what river does the Rapldan flow? North 
Anna? Afonocacy? Cedar Creek? Where is Spottsylvania C. H. ? Appomattox 
C. H. ? Piedmont ? (p. 174.) Chambersburg ? Fisher's Hill ? Petersburg ? 

7 1 . What took place from the 20th to the 28th of July ? What expeditions 
did Sherman send ? What misfortune befell Stoneman ? How, at last, did Sher- 
man jjain Atlanta? Where is Jonesboro ? (p. 174.) 

72. Where were Grant's headquarters ? What control did Grant exercise 
over army movements ? When did Meade cross the Rapidan? State what oc- 
curred on the following day. What occurred on the 7th. 

73. What occurrecT on the ')th? What is said of the Buoceeding Btrngg^ef 
What battles arc mentioned f What co-operation, did Butler give 1 

8* 
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armies was more or less severe. The battles of Spottsyl- 
vania, North Anna, and Cold Harbor were particularly 
desperate and bloody. Butler, co-operating with Meade, 
sailed from Fortress Monroe, and secured a position on 
the south side of the James, thus favoring a movement 
by which the Army of the Potomac was transferred, June 
14th, to that side of the river. 

74. Petersburg was at once besieged. On the 30th of 
July a mine was exploded under one of the strongest of 
the works before that city, so that a stonning party 
might rush through the gap thus formed, and the place 
be captured. The assault was made, but it resulted in 
disastrous failure. Other conflicts took place between 
the armies of Meade and Lee, yet at the close of the 
year, the Confederates still held Petersburg and Rich- 
mond. 

75. A large force, intended for co-operation with 
Meade's army, was in the Shenandoah Valley, under 
Sigel ; but, after meeting a defeat at Newmarket, Sigel 
was superseded by Gen. Hunter. Hunter gained a vic- 
tory at Pied'-mont, June 5th, and then marched upon 
Lynchburg, but finding the Confederate force there 
strengthened by recent arrivals from Lee's army, he 
withdrew into West Virginia. The Valley being thus 
open, Lee detached twenty thousand men, under Gen. 
Early, to invade Maryland. 

76. With overwhelming numbers Early defeated Gen. 
Wallace at the Mo-noc'-a-cy River, July 9th ; and, after 
threatening Baltimore and Washington, he recrossed the 
Potomac, loaded with plunder. A body of the Confeder- 

74. What place was besieged ? Where was a mine made ? Give an account 
of the aasaalt ? What is said of other conflicts ? 

75. Where did Sigel have a force to co-operate with Meade's army ? What 
befell Sigel ? By whom was Sigel supersedea in command ? What success did 
Hunter have? What were Hunter's subsequent movements? How did the 
Confederates take advantage of Hunter's absence ? 

76. Give an account ofthe battle of Monocacy ? What mov«,m«isl%> ^V^¥»x!t5 
then make ? What occurred at ChamberBburg^ Y7\ia\, «u:o&e«% ^V^. Ks«tf^Vv«^\ 
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ate cavalry which afterward advanc.ed into Pennsylvania 
and set fire to Chambersburg, while retreating was over- 
taken by Gen. A'-ver-ill and defeated, 

77. Grant hurried off troops for the defence of Wash- 
ington, and a strong force was organized for Sheridan, 
who relieved Hunter from command. On the 19th of 
September, Sheridan attacked and routed Early neat 
Winchester ; and, three days after, at Fisher's Hill, he 
met and routed him again. Just a month after his victory 
at Winchester, his troops, then at Cedar Creek, were sud- 
denly attacked and driven from the field, he, at the time^ 
being absent. Arriving at this critical time, he arranged 
his lines, repulsed an attack, assailed in return, and, for 
the third time, routed Early's army. 

78. Leaving Thomas in Tennessee to watch Hood, 
Sherman destroyed Atlanta, and, on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, commenced his memorable march to the sea-coast. 
Advancing through Georgia and living upon the country, 
he occupied the state capital and other large towns ; car- 
ried Fort McAllister by assault ; and, on the morning of 
the 21st of December, entered the city of Savannah; 

79. In the mean time Hood advanced into Tennessee, 
while Thomas fell back toward Nashville. Coming up at 
Franklin, November 30th, with the main part of the Union 
army, Hood made an assault, but was repulsed ; and 
Thomas then brought his troops together at . Nashville. 
Hood formed a plan to dislodge his opponent, but, before 
he could put it into execution, Thomas attacked him, on 
the morning of the 15th of December, and, in a battle 

77. Who succeeded Hunter in command? What occurred at Winchester ? 
At Fisher's Hill ? Give an account of the battle of Cedar Creek. 

78. What did Sherman do with Atlanta? What did Sherman then do? 
Through what state did he march ? What fort did he capture ? Wliat city did 
he enter ? Where is Fort McAllister ? (Map, p. 167.) 

79. What movement did Hood meanwhile make? How did Thomas act? 
Give an account of the battle of Franklin. Who commanded the Union troop? 
in that battle ? Am. Gen. Schofield. Where is Franklin ? Give an account of 
the battle of NaahYUle, 
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lasting two days, defeated and drove him from the field. 
Hood fled into Alabama. 

80. The Confederates, by means of English-built priva- 
teers, sailing under the Confederate flag, succeeded in 
destroying a large number of American merchantmen. 
Semmes, in the Alabama, resumed his career of destruc^ 
tion, luring vessels by hoisting the British flag ; but the 
Alabama was at last met, June 19, by the Kearsarge 
{Jce'-ar-saTJ)^ Capt. Winslow, and, after a short contest, 
was sunk.* (See p. 187, 1 101, 102.) 

81. Of all the achievements of the army or navy of the 
United States during the war, none were more brilliant 
than that of Admiral Far'-ra-gut in Mobile Bay, on the 5 th 
of August. He succeeded in passing Forts Morgan and 
Gaines at the entrance of the bay, and then gaining a 
complete victory over the Confederate fleet. The two, 
forts were afterward captured. 

82. Events of 1865, and close of the War. — ^The 
active operations of 1865 began with the reduction of 
Fort Fisher, the main defence of Wilmington. This was 
accomplished on the 15th of January, by eight thousand 
men under Gen. Terry, aided by Admiral Porter's fleet. 
About a month before, Butler had made a demonstration 
against the fort, but deeming the works too strong to be 
carried hy his force, returned to Fortress Monroe. Wil- 
mington was occupied by the Federal troops on the 2 2d 
of February. 

83. Sherman having halted at Savannah only long 

80. By what means were the Confederates enabled to destroy AmericaD 
merchantmen ? What course did Semmes pursue ? What was the fate of the 
Alabama? 

81. How is Farragut's success in Mobile Bay spoken of? What was his 
achievement ? Where is Mobile Bay ? (p. 165.) Fort Morgan ? 

8i. Where did the operations of 1865 begin ? Give an account of the suc- 
cess achieved by Terry and Porter. What attempt had been previously made to 
reduce the fort ? Where is Fort Fisher ? (p. 174.) 

83. When did Sherman move from Savannah ? How did he compel the Con- 
federates to evacuate Charleston ? Give the account of his subsequent pro^eM 
and successes. 

• This contest took place off the port of CherbouTR C«hcr' -hoorg^. YtwdCft. ^tsrovw^'*. ^^^ 
forty of bis crew were picked up by a British vetJseA, and, vj\\,V\«v\X. «i\\\Xvot\Vj ^xc»\o.^\w'^«« 
were taken to England. 
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enough to refit his army, was again in motion by the 1st 
of February. On the 17th he captured Columbia, com- 
pelling the Confederates, by this achievement, to evacuate 
Charleston. He entered North Carolina, fought and de- 
feated Gen. Hardee on the 16th of March, and, four days 
later, gained a victory over Gen. J. E. Johnston. 

84. On the 29th of March the final movement of the 
national forces, which Gen. Grant had gathered around 
Richmond, commenced; and, after ten days' marching 
and fighting, the campaign was ended. On the 3d of 
April, both Petersburg and Richmond were occupied by 
the nation's victorious troops. The retreating troops were 
hotly pursued by Sheridan, and, on the 9th, Lee, over- 
taken and surrounded, surrendered to Grant near Appo- 
mattox Court House. From this period the history of 
the war is but a record of national successes in the sur- 
render of the several remaining Confederate commanders. 

85. The hearts of the loyal people were throbbing with 
joy because of the triumph so long struggled for, but this 
feeling was suddenly turned into mourning. In less than 
a week after Lee's surrender, and only forty days after 
he had entered upon his second term of office. President 
Lincoln was assassinated by a desperado acting in sym- 
pathy with the Confederate cause. He died on the fol- 
lowing morning, April 15th. (App., p. 69, topic 94.) 

86. Johnson's Administration. — The vice-president, 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, thereupon became presi- 
dent, retaining the cabinet of his predecessor. The as- 
sassin of the lamented president eluded pursuit until the 
26th, when, having been tracked to his hiding-place and 
refusing to surrender, he was shot. Jefferson Davis, after 

84. When did the final movement of the national forces commence ? Give 
an account of the ten days' campaigm. When, where, and to whom did Lee sur- 
rendei ? To whom did Johnston surrender? Ans. Sherman. 

85. How were the people's rejoicings turned into sorrow ? When did Prea- 
I'dent Lincoln die ? 

86. Who, then, became president? What was the flite of the person who 
ehot Lincoln ? What is said of Jefferson Davis ? 
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abandoning Richmond, fled to Georgia, where he was 
captured. He was then conveyed a prisoner to Fortress 
Monroe ; but, after a long confinement, was released (1867). 
81. On the 29th of April, President Johnson issued a 
proclamation removing restrictions on commerce in the 
South ; and, a month later, he addressed a proclamation 
of amnesty to all those who had been concerned in the 
late war, excepting certain specified classes of persons, 
A resolution of Congress, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution abolishing slavery, having been approved 
by three-fourths of the states, slavery was declared consti- 
tutionally abolished on the 18th of December. 

88. The national debt, at the close of 1865, amounted 
to about two billions seven hundred millions of dollars. 
To raise the enormous sums required during the war, the 
government had offered loans which were freely taken ; 
the duty on importations was increased ; taxes were im- 
posed on incomes and manufactures ; and revenue stamps 
were required to be placed upon bonds and other docu- 
ments. 

89. In March, 1865, Congress passed an act known as 
the Freedmen's Bureau Bill. By the term freedmen were 
meant all the colored people of the South, who, at the 
breaking out of the late war, were slaves ; but who had 
afterward been declared free by proclamation of the 
president. The bill had for its object the supervision 
and relief of freedmen and loyal refugees. A second bill, 
amending and continuing in force the first, although 
vetoed by the president, was passed in July, 1866. 



87. What proclamation in relation to commerce did Johnson iesue ? What 
other proclamation did he isBue ? What was done in relation to the abolition 
of slavery? 

88. What did the national debt amount to at the close of 1865 ? How had 
the ffovemment procured money during the war ? 

89. When was the Freedmen's Bureau Bill passed ? Who were meant by 
the term flreedmen ? What was the object of the Bill ? Wh&t to &ai<l ol ^<^ 
second Freedmen's Boreaa BiJl f 
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90. It soon became evident that Congress and President 
Johnson were at variance on the subject of " Reconstruct- 
ing the Union," the former being opposed to the resto- 
ration of the late Confederate states to their former politi- 
cal standing, until certain guarantees of protection should 
be extended to the colored population, and other condi- 
tions complied with by the states. A Reconstruction Act 
was, however, passed by Congress, notwithstanding the 
veto of the President, March 2d, 1867, and two Supple- 
mentary Reconstruction Acts were also passed, in like 
manner. 

91. In March of the same year a bill to regulate the 
tenure of certain civil offices was passed over the presi- 
dent's veto. By this bill it was declared that persons 
holding any civil office, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, should be entitled to hold such office 
until a successor should be, in like manner, appointed and 
qualified. This bill, known as the Tenure-of- Office JSiU^ 
has since been essentially modified. 

92. During the year 1867, Nebraska was admitted into 
the Union, and the territorial possessions of the United 
States were very much enlarged by the addition of Alas'- 
ka, formerly known as Russian America. This vast tract 
of land was purchased of Russia, the price agreed to be 
paid being $7,200,000, in gold. (App., p. 75, topic 179.) 

93. In August, 1867, the president suspended Mr. Stan- 
ton, the secretary of war, from office, because, " upon im- 
portant questions, the views of the secretary differed from 
his own." Gen. Grant was appointed to discharge the 
duties of the office. In December, the president notified 

90. What Boon became evident as between Congress and the president? 
What position did Coni^ress take? What Is said of the Reconstruction Bill ? 
Of the two Supplementary Acts ? 

91. State what you can in relation to the Tenure-of-OflBce Bill. 

92. What is paid of the admission of Nebraska ? What is said of Alaska ? 

93. From what office was Mr. Stanton suspended ? Bv whom was the ras- 
pCDBioB made i Why was it made ? What coune, in relation to tJM mattw, 
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the Senate of the change he had made, and of his reasons 
for so . doing. The Senate having duly considered the 
reasons, passed a resolution of non-concurrence in the 
suspension ; and, thereupon, January 13th, 1868, Mr. Stan- 
ton resumed the exercise of the duties of secretary of war. 
91. On the 21st of February, the president sent a mes- 
sage to the Senate, declaring that he had removed Mr. 
Stanton from office, and had placed Gen. Lorenzo Thomas in 
his Btead until a successor should be appointed. This pro- 
duced great excitement in both houses of Congress. The 
Senate passed a resolution notifying the President ^' that, 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States, he 
bad no power to remove the secretary of war and desig- 
nate any other officer to perform the duties of that office." 

95. On the 24th, a resolution, impeaching President 
Johnson of high crimes and misdemeanors, was adopted 
by the House of Representatives. In accordance there- 
with, nine articles of impeachment, prepared by a com- 
mittee of the House, were, on the 2d of March, adopted ; 
and seven managers were thereupon selected from among 
the members of the House, to conduct the impeachment 
before the Senate. 

96. Two more articles of impeachment having been 
added, in which the president was charged with declaring 
that Congress, as then constituted, was an illegal body, 
the trial was beimn on the 30th of March. On the 16th 
of May a verdict of acquittal was declared on the eleventh 
article ; and, ten days after, a like verdict was rendered 
on two other articles, when the Senate, as a court, ad- 
journed. On the same day, May 26th, Mr. Stanton re- 
signed his position as secretary of war. (Ap.,p. 69, top. 88.) 

did the president afterward take ? What coarse and action did the Senate take f 
What course did Mr. Stanton take ? 

94. What course did the president take in the following February ? What 
was the effect in Congress ? What resolution did the Senate pass ? 

95. What resolution was afterward adopted by the House of Representatives ? 
What Bobsequent action was taken by the House ? 
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97. Grant's Administration. — The presidential elec- 
tion in the fall of 1868 resulted in the choice of General 
Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois. Though Virginia, Missis-? 
sippi, and Texas did not participate in the election, not 
having complied with the " reconstruction" requirements 
of Congress, Grant received a decided majority of the 
electoral votes of all the states. His inauguration took 
place on the 4th of March, 1869. 

98. During the first year of his administration the three 
states — Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas — were restored 
to representation in Congress, and thus the '' Reconstruc- 
tion of the Union" was fully accomplished. The number 
of states now (1874) composing the Union is thirty-seven, 
besides ten territories and the District of Columbia. 

99. The Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
guaranteeing to all citizens of the United States the 
right of suffrage, without regard to "race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude," having been proposed 
by Congress and ratified by three-fourths of the states, 
was declared adopted, March 30, 1870. The Fourteenth 
Amendment, guaranteeing equal rights to all persons bom 
or naturalized in the United States, had been adopted nearly 
two years before (July 28, 1868). (App., pp. 39, 40, 41.) 

100. In October of 1871, the most destructive fire in 
the history of this country occurred at Chicago, about 
eighteen thousand buildings being consumed.* Scarcely 
less destructive to property, and far more so to human life, 
were the forest fires that, during the same month, raged 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. A little more 
than a year after, the election for president occurred, 
Grant being the successful candidate. His inauguration, 
for a second term, took place on the 4th of March, 1873. 

m * ' ■ -II — ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■^ 

97. Who succeeded Johnson in the presidency ? What states did not vote? 
Why not ? When was Grant in aagii rated ? 
98* How was the '' Reconstmction of the Union '^ at last accomplished? 

♦ Note.— Id a Jittle more than a year atlet t\vft C!\i\cai:||c» ftx^^ «l tire occurred in 
BoPton (Nov. 9th, 10th, 18T2), 'wbicli MA viaftle ^^'^^^^^^ ^^t^"^"^^!^^^^- 
ingSj and causing a total loss, in hoaaea aivei m«KXi»»ji\"fe*, «il «Jttwv\.vs»v^*!fc5»*^« 
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101. The depredations committed by the Alabama and 
other English-built privateers during the Great Civil War 
(pages 164, 181), were a cause of much ill-feeling on the 
part of the people of the United States against the Brit- 
ish Government, and while the latter refused to make 
any reparation, the feeling continued. At length repre- 
sentatives of the respective governments met in Wash- 
ington, and concluded a treaty (1871), with a view to the 
settlement of " all causes of difference between the two 
countries." 

102. A tribunal consisting of five arbitrators (one from 
each of the countries : the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Brazil), acting under the provi- 
sions of the treaty, assembled in Geneva, Switzerland, 
not long after, where they examined and decided all the 
claims submitted to them, and finally (Sept. 14, 1872) 
awarded the sum of fifteen millions five hundred thousand 
dollars in gold to be paid by Great Britain to the United 
States for the satisfaction of all the claims, ^' known as 
the Alabama Claims, growing out of the acts committed 
by the several vessels." That amount was accordingly 
paid a year later (Sept. 1873). 
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Ath Clause. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be 
laid, unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
herein before directed to be taken. 

bth Clause. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any state. 

Qth Clause. No preference shall be given by any regu- 
lation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one state 
over those of another: nor shall vessels bound to, or 
from, one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 
in another. '' 

"ith Clause. No money shall be drawn from the treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations made by law ; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts and 
expenditures of all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 

^th Clause. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States : and no person holding any office of profit 
or trust under them, shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
state. 

SECTION X. 

1st Clause. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; 
coin money; emit bills of credit; make any thing but 

4/A Claiu9e.—\n what way may Congress lay a capitation or other direct tax ? 
What is meant by a capitation tax ? Ans. A direct tax upon individuals. How 
is the censns to be taken ? (See p. 13.) 

5/A Clause.— ^hBX prohibition is imposed apon Congress in relation to articles 
exported from any state ? 

fHh Clause. — What preference is forbidden in relation to a regulation of com- 
merce or revenue ? What freedom have vessels that are bouna from one state 
to another ? 

li/i Clause. — Under what circumstances only can money be drawn IVom the 
national treasury? What publication must be made in regard to receipts and 
expenditures of all public money ? 

Bth Clause.— Wh&t is said in the Constitution about titles of nobility? What 
is said of officeholders accepting presents, etc. ? Under what circumstances 
may an officeholder accept a present ? Repeat the clause relating to titles and 
presents. 

8bc. X.—l8t Clause.— What prohibition is placed ui^n. tVv<& «a,n«c%.V. %\»9^^fli 
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gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2d Clause. No state shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws : and the net produce of all duties and 
imposts, laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be 
for the use of the treasury of the United States ; and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of 
the Congress. 

^d Clause. No state shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of 
war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another state^ or with a foreign power, or en- 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 

as regards treaties, alliances, or confederations ? What, as regards letters of 
marqae and reprisal ? What, as regards the coining of money ? What, as re- 
gards bills of credit ? What is meant by bills of credit? Ans. Klls of credit, 
within the meaning of the Constitution, are bills intended to circulate as money 
among the people. What is constituted a legal tender in payment of debt? 
What prohibition is placed upon individual states^in regard to a bill of attain- 
der ? What, in regard to an ex post, facto law ? What, in regard to a law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts ? What, iu regard to a title of nobility ? Re- 
cite the clause Just considered. 

2d Ckncse.—Wh&t prohibition are individual states under, as regards imposts 
or duties ? In what case only may a state lay any imposts or duties ? What are 
inspection laws ? Ans. Laws requiringcertain articles of commerce to be ex- 
amined by officers called inspectors. What disposition must be made of the 
net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any state ? What are the inspec- 
tion laws of individual states as regards imports or exports subject to ? 

Sd C7at«e.— What prohibitions are individual states under as to the laying of 
a duty of tonnage ? What is a duty of tonnage? Ans. A tax laid on vessels at 
k certain rate per ton. What prohibition are individual states under as t-o the 
keeping of troops? What, as to the keeping of ships of war? What, as to an 
agreement or compact with another state, or with a foreign power ? What, as 
to engaging in war ? Under what circumstances then may a state engage in 
WAT? 

Note.— Under the original clause of the Constitution providing for the elec- 
tion of president and vice-president, the electors voted for two persons* without 
namlnsrtheir choice for the hijrher position, " the person having the greatest 
number of votes " being declared president, and the next, vice-president. 
Washington, John Adams, and Jefferson (for the first term), were so elected. 
For the present method, see the 12th Amendment, on the next page. 
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ARTICLE n. 
THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

SECTION I. 

1st Clause. The executive power shall be vested in a 
president of the United States of Ameiica. He shall hold 
his office during the term of four years, and, together with 
the vice-president, chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows. 

2d Clause. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and representatives 
to which the state may be entitled in the Congress ; but 
no senator or representative, or person holding an office 
of trust or profit under the United States, shall be ap- 
pointed an elector. 

THE TWELFTH AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

1st Clause. The electors shall meet in their respective 
gtates, and vote by ballot for president and vice-president, 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same state with themselves ; they shall name in their bal- 

Abticlb n.— Sec. l.—lsi Clause.— Oi what does Article 11. of the Constitn- 
tion treat ? In whom is the executive power of the United States vested ? 
What is the president's term of office? How often may a president be re- 
elected ? An». The Constitution does not limit the number of t^rms for which 
a president may be re-elected. Who was the first president of the United States ? 
^ee table, p. 212.) For how many terms did Washington serve ? Why was not 
Washington elected for a third term ? Ana. At the close of his second term of 
office, he declined to be a candidate for a third term. What has been the effect 
of his declination ? Ans. Washington's example in declining to be elected for 
a third term, has become a precedent by which subsequent presidents have been 

S tided. How many and what presidents have served two terms each ? (See 
ble, p. 2U.) Which has the longest term of office— the president, a senator, or 
a representative ? What term has each ? What is the vice-president's term of 
office ? Who was the first vice-president of the United States ? (See table, p. 
212.) By whom are the president and vice-president chosen ? Ana, The presi- 
dent and vice-president are not chosen by the people directly, but by electors. 

2d Clauae.'-ln what manner does each state appoint electors ? What number 
of electors is each state entitled to ? Who are prohibited firom being electors ? 
The Twe^h Amendment to the C<wwrt<wttOfi.— What likaa b^eti ^<^s\i<(&N%V0cw\3c^^ 
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lots the person voted for as president, and in distinct bal- 
lots the person voted for as vice-president, and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president, 
and of all persons voted for as vice-president, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the president of the Sen- 
ate ; — the president of the Senate shall, in presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted; — the 
person having the greatest number of votes for president, 
shall be the president, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as president, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the president. But in 
choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, 
the representation from each state having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of 
all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
House of Representatives shall not choose a president 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
vice-president shall act as president, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the president. 

original clause of the Constitution prescribing the proceedings to be taken 
to elect a president and vice-president? Ana. The original clause of the 
Constitution, prescribing the mode in >vhich the president and vice-president 
were to be elected has been repealed, and its place supplied by the twelfth 
amendment to the Constitution. What is the nistory of the twelfth amende 
ment ? Ana. It was proposed in 1803, and declared adopted in 1804. Where 
do the electors for president and vice-president meet ? In what way do thev 
vote? What is prescribed respecting one of the persons for whom they shall 
not vote ? How is it required that their ballots shall oe made out ? After voting, 
what lists are they required to prepare ? What provision must be complied 
with, before the lists can pass out of their hands ? After the lists are signed, 
certified, and sealed, to whom are they directed? To what place are thev 
then transmitted ? What doet) the president of the Senate do with the certifl- 
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2d Clause. The person having the greatest number ot 
votes as vice-president, shall be the vice-president, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall 
choose the vice-president : a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. * 

3c? Clause, But no person constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of president shall be eligible to that of vice- 
president of the United States. 



Ath Clause, The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall 
give their votes ; which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States. 

bth Clause. No person except a natural-born citizen, or 

cates ? How is it determined who is elected president ? Now describe the 
manner in which the electors choose a president. In the event of no choice 
bein^^ made by the electors, by whom is the president chosen? From how 
many and what candidates must the House of Representatives choose the presi- 
dent ? In what way must the choice be made ? How are the votes taken in 
choosing the president? How many votes is each state entitled to ? How many 
is each entitled to, when voting; by electors? In choosing the president by the 
House of Representatives, how many constitute a quorum ? In such case, how 
man^ states are necessary to a choice? Whenever the right of choosing a 
president devolves upon the House of Representatives, till what time may the 
right be exercised ? Now describe the manner in which the House of Repre- 
sentatives choose a president ? In the event of both the electors and House of 
Representatives failing to choose a president, what takes place ? 

ad Clause.— ^ho shall be the vice-president ? In the event of no person hav- 
ing a majority of electoral votes, by wnom is the vice-president chosen ? When 
choosing a vice-president, how many senators are requisite lo a quorum ? How 
many are necessary to a choice ? 

id 6Vaw«€.— Who are ineligible to the office of vice-president ? 

Uh Clayse.—Whsit power lias Congress over the time of choosing the elect- 
ors? What as to the day on which the electors shall vote? In the event of 
Congress determining the day on which the electors shall give their votes, what 
sameness is prescribed ? When are the electors chosen ? Ans. On the Tues- 
day next after the first Monday, in the last November of each presidential term. 
Where do the electors meet to give their votes ? Aru . In their respective states, 
ut a place appointed by the legislature thereof, usually in the capital. When do 
the electors meet to give their votes ? Ans. On the nrst Wednesday in the last 
December of each presidential term. 
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a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of presi- 
dent ; neither shall any person be eligible to that office 
who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, 
and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

6f A Clause, In case of the removal of the president from 
office, or of liis death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the vice-president; and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, both of the president and vice-president, de- 
claring what officer shall then act as president, and such 
ofScer shall act accordingly, until the disability be re- 
moved, or a president shall be elected. 

7th Clause, The president shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation, which shall neither be in- 
creased nor diminished during the period for which he 
shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United States, 
or any of them. 

%th Clause, Before he enter on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath or affirmation : — 

6^ C/at/«€.— What person, as re^rds his place of birth, cannot be eligible to 
the office of president ? How old must a person be to be eligible to that office ? 
How many years must a person, to be eligible to that office, have resided with- 
in the United States ? Now state the legal qaalifications of a president. Re- 
cite the clanse relating to the qualifications. 

%ih Clatise.^ln what contingencies does the office of president devolve on the 
vice-president? What provision is made by the Constitution for the case of 
removal or death, etc., of the president? Wnat provision is made by the Con- 
stitution for the case of removal or death, etc., of both president and vice-presi- 
dent? In the case of removal, etc., of both president and vice-president, what 
officer shall, by law of Congress, act as president? Ans. The president of the 
Senate, pro tempore, shall act as president. What is to be done, in case there 
is no president of the Senate ? Ans. The speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives shall act as president. How long shall such officer continue to act ? 

7th Clavse.—Wha/t does the Constitution provide as regards the compensa' 
tion to be allowed to the president? What restriction is imposed, in regard to 
any other emolument ? Recite the clause relating to the president's compensa- 
tion. What is the salary of the president ? Ans. $50,000 a year, together with 
the use of the presidential mansion and its Aimitore. What is the salary of 
the Yice-preaideDtf Ans. $10,000 a year. 
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" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 1 will faithfully 
execute the office of president of the United States, and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States." 

SECTION n. 

Ist Clause, The president shall be commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and. of the 
militia of the several states, when called into the actual 
service of the United States ; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of the execu- 
tive departments, upon any subject relating to the duties 
of their respective offices, and he shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2d Clause, He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur ; and he shall nomi- 
nate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls, judges of the supreme court, and all other officers of 
the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall .be established by 
law : but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 

9th Clause.— Wh&t does the president do, just before entering on the execa 
tion of his ofDce ? Repeat the oath or affirmation taken by the president. 

Sec. n. —1st Clause. In what relation does the president stand toward the 
army and navy ? When' only can he command the militia ? Whose opinions 
may he require in writing ? Upon what subjects may he require the opinions ? 
Is he bound to be guidea by such opinions ? Ana. He is not. What executive 
departments have been established by Congress ? Am. Six, namely : Of State, of 
the Navy, of War, of the Treagnry, Post-office Department, and of the Interior. For 
what purpose were they established ? Ans. To aid the president in the execu- 
tive and administrative business of the government. How are the heads of the 
departments appointed? Ans. By the president, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. How is the attorney-general appointed ? Ans. In like manner 
as the heads of the departments. Of whom does the president's cabinet 
consist? Ans. Of the heads of the departments, and the attorney-general. 
What pow«r has the president, in relation to reprieves and pardons ? What is 
a reprieve ? Ans. A limited suspension or delay of the execution of a sentence 
In a criminal case. With what exception is the president vested with the power 
to grant reprieves and pardons ? 
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of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the pres- 
ident alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of de- 
partments. 

Sd Clause. The president shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, 
by granting commissions, which shall expire at the end 
of their next session. 

SECTION in. 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, con- 
vene both houses, or either of them, and in case of disa- 
greement between them, with respect to the time of ad- 
journment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, and shall commission all the officers of the 

United States. 

SECTION rv. 

The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

2df C7at/«e.— What power has the president relative to treaties ? In whom is 
the appointing power vested * What is the first step in mailing an appoint- 
ment ? What offices are enumerated, for which the president and Senate make 
appointments ? What may Congress do in relation to the appointment of infe- 
rior officers ? 

Sd Clause.— Wh&t vacancies can the president fill? When does such appoint 
ment expire ? 

Sec. III.— What information is the president required to ^ veto Congress > 
What recommendations is he required to make ? In what way are the rccom 
mendations made? Ans. By means of written messages. Was the reading ol 
written messages always the practice ? Ans. The first two presidents. Wash, 
ington and Adams, used to meet Congress, and make their recommendation! 
by addresses, which they read. Is Consrress obliged to adopt the pvesident\ 
recommendations? Ans. It is not. When may the president convene both 
houses ? May he convene only one house ? When ? When may the president 
adjourn Congress ? What is the duty of the president respecting ambassadors, 
etc. ? What is his duty respecting the execution of the laws f What is hifi 
duty respecting the granting of commissions ? 
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ARTICLE in. 
THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

SECTION I. 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation, which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

SECTION n. 

1st Clause. The judicial power shall extend to ail cases, 
in law and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies 
to which the United States shall be a party ; to contro- 
versies between two or more states ; between a state and 
citizens of another state ; between citizens of different 

Sic. rV —For what crimes may goyemment officers be removed ftom office t 
How may the removal be effected ? 

Abticus III.— Skc. I.— Of what does Article III. of the Constitution treat 1 
In what ia the judicial power of the United States vested ? How long do the 
indges hold their offices? What i»» e8tal>iig'hcd as to the compensation of the 
Judges ? How can the judges be removed from office ? (See page 15.) How is 
the supreme court of the United States oi^nized ? Ans. It is c6mpof>ed of one 
chief-JDstice. and eight associate iustices. any Ave of whom constitntc a quo 
mm. What is the salary of the chief-justice * Arut. $10,500 a year. What is the 
aalary of each associate justice ? Ans. $10,000 a year. 

8bc. ll.—Ut Clause.— Vame the first of the nine subjects m which the United 
States courts have jurisdiction. Name the second, concerning ambassadors, 
etc. Name the third, concemine certain jurisdiction. The fourth, concerning 
controversies with the United States. The fifth, concerning controversies be- 
tr.ecn states. The sixth, concerning controversies between a state and citizens. 
The seventh, concerning controversies between citizens. The eiffhth, concern- 
ing controverBies between dtizens churning lands. What is the last of the nine 
■at()ecta> 
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States ; between citizens of the same state claiming lands 
under grants of diiferent states, and between a state, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or sub- 
jects. 

2d Clause, In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in which a state 
shall be a party, the supreme court shall have original 
jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to 
law and fact, with such exceptions and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make. 

Zd Clause, The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held 
in the state where the said crimes shall have been com- 
mitted ; but when not committed within any state, the 
trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may 
by law have du^ected. 

SECTION ni. 

\st Claicse, Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person 
shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses to ihe same overt act, or on confession in 
open court. 

2d Clause, The Congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason 



2<l Clause.— \w what cases haa the supreme court original jurisdiction ? What 
Is meant bv original jurisdiction ? AnB, That in which a snit originates or com- 
mences. What is meant by appellate jurisdiction ? Ans, That in which the 
decision of an inferior court is taken on appeal. 

3rf C/at/««.— Before whom must the " trial of all crimes" be held ? What 
cases are exceptions to the law? By whom are impeachments tried? (See 
page 15.) Where must the trial of a crime committed within a state be held? 
Where, when not committed within a state? Repeat the entire claase Jnst con- 
sidered. 

Sec. III.— 1«/ C^nvse.— In how many things does treason against the United 
States consist ? What are the two things ? What is necessary to a conriction 
of treason ? 
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shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture except during 
the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

SECTION I. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each state to the 
pulflic acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other state. And the Congress may by general laws pre- 
scribe the manner in which such acts, records, and pro- 
ceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

SECTION II. 

1st Clause. The citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states. 

2d Clause. A person charged in any state with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be 
found in another state, shall on demand of the executive 
authority of the state from which he fled, be delivered up, 
to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

3d Clause. No person held to service or labor in one 
state, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 

2d CTotwe.— What power has Congrefis relative to the pnnishinent of treason ? 
How does the Constitution limit the consequences of attainder ? What is meant 
by attainder? Aru. Attainder means a staininf?, corruption, or rendering im- 
pure. What is meant by corruption of blood ? Am. By " corruption of blood" 
a person is disabled to inherit lands from an ancestor ; nor can he either retain 
those in his possession, or transmit them by descent to his heirs. 

Article IV.— Sbc. I.— Of what does Article IV. treat ? How are the public 
acts, etc., of the several states, to be treated in each state? How are tney to 
be proved ? 

Sec. II.— Ut Clause.— Wh&t privilegjes and immunities are the citizens of 
each state entitled to ? 

2d Clatise.—Wh&t is said of persons charged with crime, fleeing into another 
state? 

3d Clarjse.—Wh&t is said of persons escaping from service or labor ? What 
persons were referred to in the third clause ? Ans. Furtive slaves and per* 
eons bonnd by indentures of apprenticeship. (See Art. XUl. of Amendmoata.) 
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charged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due. 

.SEcrnoN III. 

Ist Clause, New states may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union ; but no new state shall be formed 
or erected withm the jurisdiction of any other state; nor 
any state be formed by the junction of two or more states, 
or parts of states, without the consent of the legislatures 
of the states concerned as well as of the Congress. 

2d Clause. The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the Uniti^d 
States ; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or 
of any particular state. 

SECTION IV. 

The United States shall guarantee to every state in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall pro- 
tect each of them against invasion ; and on application of 
the legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature 
cannot be convened), against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 

Sec. III.— 1«< Clause.— By whom may new states be admitted into the Union? 
What is said of the formation of new states ? How many states belonged to 
the Union at the adoption of the Constitution ? (See pages 13-14.) How many 
belong to the Union now ? (See table.) 

2d Clause. — What power lias Congress respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States ? What construction as to claims is not 
to be put upon any part of the Constitution ? 

Sec. IV.— What guarantee does the Constitution make to the several states 
in respect to their form of government ? In what two events are the United 
States bound to protect individual states ? 

Article V.— Of what does Article V. treat ? In what two ways may amend- 
ments to rh^ Constitution be proposed ? What two ways are provided for rail- 
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thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitu- 
tion, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several states, or by conventions m three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress : provided that no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article ; and that no state, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

1st Clause. All debts contracted and engagements en- 
tered into, before the adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be as valid against the United States under this Consti- 
tution, as under the Confederation. 

2d Clause, This Constitution, and the laws of the tTnited 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; 
and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, any 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding 

dd Clause. The senators and representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several state legis- 
latures, and all executive and judicial ofiicers, both of the 

lyinff amendments ? What three restrictions upon the power of maltinp amend- 
ments were oripinallv impoHcd by the Constitution ? Why have two of the 
restrictions lost their force ? What do '' the first and fourth clauses" referred 
to. declare ? What permanent restriction upon the power of making amend- 
ments still exists in mil force ? , ., ^ .^^ . 
Article \I.—Ut aavse.—Wh&t debts and engagements does the Constitation 

recojmize? . ..._ , ^« « ,. ^ 

2d Clause.—WhB.t is declared to be the supreme law of the land ? By what 
are the judges in every state bound ? 
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t 

United States and of the several states, shall be bound by 
oath or affirmation to support this Constitution ; but no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

^ The ratification of the conventions of nine states, shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution 
between the states so ratifying the same. 



AMENDMENTS, 



FROP08BD BT CONGRESS, AND RATIFIED BY THE LEGISLATURES OF THE SET- 
BRAL STATES, PURSUANT TO THE FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE ORIGINAL CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

ARTICLE L 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to pe- 
tition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Zd Clause.— Who^ besides the judges, are bound to support the Constitution ? 
In what way shall they be bound ? What prohibition is made in regard to reli- 
gious tests y 

Article VII.— How many states were necessary to ratify the Constitution in 
order to its establishment i 

Amendments. 

Why were the first ten articles of amendments made ? Aru. Because It wag 
generally felt that the Constitution did not sufficiently protect the rights of the 
people. How may they, then, be regarded ? Ans. As a declaration securing to 
the people and states certain rights oeyond the possibility of being encroacned 
upon by Congress. When were they proposed ? Ans. In 1789, during the first 
session of the first Congress under the Constitution. When were they adopted? 
Ans. Having been ratified by three-fourths of the states, they were decliured 
adopted in 1791. 

Ist Article.— Wh&t declaration does the first amendment make, respecting re- 
ligion ? What, respecting the freedom of speech ? What, respecting the free- 
dom of the press ? What, respecting the rignt of petition ? 
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ARTICLE II. 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the secu- 
rity of a free state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
aflSrmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or oth- 
erwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land 
or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service 
in time of war or public danger ; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal 

2rf Article.— Wh&t is the declaration respecting tlie right of the people to 
keep and bear arms ? 

8d Arlicle.—What is said of quartering soldiers ? 

4lh Article.— Wh&t is said of searches and seizures ? What is said of the 
Issuing of warrants ? 

5th Article.— Wh&t is said of holding persons to answer for crimes ? What 
is said of a second trial for the same offence ? What is the meaning of the clause 
that DO person shall '* be twice put in jeopardy," etc. ? Ans. It means that no 
person shall be a second time tried for an offence of which he has been legally 
acquitted or convicted. When shall not a person be compelled to witness 
against himself? What guarantee of protection to life, liberty, and property is 
given ? When only can private property be taken for public use ? 
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case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law ; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use without 
just compensation. 

ARTICLE VL 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy tba 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of 
the state and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously as- 
certained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him ; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defence. 

ARTICLE VIL 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE Vin. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 



eth Article.—Wh&t right shall a person accused of crime have ? What right, 
as to the witnesses against him ? What right, as to the witnesses iu his £ivor? 
What right, as to the assistance of counsel * 

Vh Article.— In what suit? shall the right of trial hy jury be preserved ? In 
what way only shall the re-examination of facts tried by a jury be made ? 

8^A Ariide.^Wh&t is said of bail, fines, and punishments? 
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ARTICLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are re- 
served to the states respectively, or to the people. ' 

ARTICLE XL 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit, in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state. 

ARTICLE XIIL* 

Section I. — Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Sec. IL — Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Section I. — ^All pei-sons bom or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the state wherein 
tliey reside. No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi« 



Wi ^rfl«fo.— What is said of rights retained by the people ? 

lOM ^Wicifo.~What is said of the powers reeenred to the states ? 

Wih. AriicU.—^^ltAX is said of the restriction apon the judicial power? What 
js the history of the eleventh amendment ? Am, It was proposed by Congress 
In 1794, and declared adopted in 1798. 

W,h ^r<i(i0.— Section I.— What is said of slavery and involnntary servitude? 

Sec. II.— What power has Congress with reference to this subject ? What is 
the history of the thirteenth amendment? Am. It was proposed in 1865, and 
declared adopted in December of the same year. (See Const., Art. IV.. Sec II.) 

Article XIV.— When was the 14th Article adopted? Ans. Having been 
ratified by three-fourths of the states it was declared adopted on the Itoth of 
July, 1868. 

• For the twelfth amendment, fee page 96. 
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zens of the United States ; nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, Uberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law, nor deny any person within its jurisdictioD 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. IL — Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several states according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each state, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for president and 
vice-president of the United States, representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a state, 
or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such state, being 21 years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
iu the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age in such state. 

Sec. m. — No person shall be a senator or represent- 
ative in Congress, or elector of president and vice- 
president, or hold any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any state, who, having previously 
taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer 
of the United States, or as a member of any state Legis* 
lature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any state. 



Section 1. Who are declared to be citizens of the United States t What re> 
striction is imposed ai>on the States with regard to the privileges or immnniticg 
of citizens ? what, with regard to the lives, liberty, or property of persons t 
What, with regard to the protection of the law given to persons f 

Sec. 2. How are representatives and direct taxes apportioned among the 
states f How does this provision of the Constitntion diner from the one form- 
erly in force? (Sec Const., Art. I.. Sec. n., 8d Clause.) When shall a redaction 
be made in the basis of representation to which a state may be entiUed? 

Sec. 3. What class of persons, in consequence of their rebellions acts, are de- 
prived of certain exalted privileges ? Name the privileges which are withheld 
Rom them. Is it possible for any person belonging to that class to have tiie 
privileges accorded to him ? How ? (See Const., Art. I., Sec. HI., Sd Claase.) 
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to fiupj>ort the Constitutioii of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But 
Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each house, 
remove such disability. 

Sec. IV. — ^The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incun*ed for 
payment of pensions and bounties for services in sup- 
pressing insurrection err rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any state shall assume 
or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the United States, or any claim 
for the loss or emancipation of any slave; Dut all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and 
void* 

Sec. V. — ^The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 

ARTICLE XV. 

SBa I. — ^The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

Sec. U. — The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation* 

Sec. 4. What shall not be qnestioned as regards the debtH of the United 
States? What debts, obligations, and claims, are declared illegal and void? 
What restriction is imposed upon the General Government and individual states, 
with respect to such debts, obligations, and claims ? 

Sec. 5. What legislation may Congress enact, in regard to the proYl8io;is oi 
Aiticie XIV. r 



THE 

FAEEWELL ADDEESS 



OF 



GEOEGE WASHINGTON, 

FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

■ ON HIS DECLINING A SECOND BE-BUSCTION. 



Friends and Fellow-Citizens — 

The period for a new election of a citizen to admin- 
ister the executive government of the United States be- 
ing not far distant, and the time actually arrived when 
your thoughts must be employed in designating the person 
who is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears 
to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more dis- 
tinct exi)res8ion of the public voice, that I should now 
apprize you of the resolution I have formed, to decline 
being considered among the number of those out of whom 
a choice is to be made. 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be 
assured that this resolution has not been taken without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relation which binds a dutiful citizen to his country ; and 
that in withdrawing the tender of service which silence 
in my situation might imply, I am influenced by no 
diminution of zeal for your future interest ; no deficiency 
of grateful respect for your past kindness ; but am sup- 
ported by a full conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the ofiice 
to which your suffrages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty,* 
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and to a deference for what appeared to be your desire. 
I constantly hoped that it would have been much earlier 
in my power, consistently with motives which I was not 
at liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement from 
which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my 
inclination to do this previous to the last election, had 
,even led to the preparation of an address to declare it to 
you ; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and 
the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confi- 
dence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as 
well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclina- 
tion incompatible with the sentiment of duty or propriety ; 
and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained 
for my services, that in the present circumstances of our 
country, you will not disapprove of my determination to 
retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the ardu- 
ous trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say, that I have with 
good intentions contributed toward the organization and 
administration of the govermnent the best exertions of 
which a very fallible judgment was capable. Not uncon- 
scious, in the outset, of the inferiority of any qualifica- 
tions, experience in my own eyes, perhaps still more in 
the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to difli- 
dence of myself; and every day the increasing weight of 
years admonishes me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. 
Satisfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar 
value to my services, they were temporary, I have the 
consolation to believe, that while choice and prudence in- 
vite me to quit the political 6cene, patriotism does not 
forbid it. 
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In looking forward to the moment which is intended 
to terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do 
not permit m6 to suspend the deep acknowledgment of 
that debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved coun- 
try, for the many honors it has conferred upon me ; still 
more for the steadfast confidence with which it has sup- 
ported me ; and for the opportunities I have thence eu^ 
joyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by ser- 
vices faithful and persevering, though in usefulness une- 
qual to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our coun- 
try from these services, let it always be remembered to 
your praise, and as an instructive example in our annals, 
that under circumstances in which the passions, agitated 
in every direction, were liable to mislead, amidst appear- 
ances sometimes dubious — vicissitudes of fortune often 
discouraging — in situations in which not unfrequently 
want of success has countenanced the spirit of criticism — 
the constancy of your support was the essential prop of 
the efforts, and a guaranty of the plans by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I 
shall carry it with me to my grave, as a strong incitement 
to unceasing wishes that Heaven may continue to you the 
choicest tokens of its beneficence: — that your union and 
brotherly affection may be perpetual — that the free con- 
stitution which is the work of your hands may be sacredly 
maintained — that its administration in every department 
may be stamped with wisdom and virtue — that, in fine, the 
happiness of the people of these states, under the auspices 
of liberty, may be made complete, by so careful a preser- 
vation, and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will ac- 
quire to them the glory of recommending it to the ap- 
plause, the affection, and adoption of every nation which 
is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for 
your welfare^ which cannot end but with my life, and the 
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apprehension of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge 
me, on an occasion like the present, to offer to your sol- 
emn contemplation, and to recommend to your frequent 
review, some sentiments, which are the result of much 
reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, and which 
appear to me all-important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see in them the disin- 
terested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly 
have no personal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I 
forget, as an encouragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar 
occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every liga- 
ment of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is neces- 
sary to fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so ; for it is 
a main pillar in the edifice of your real independence^ the 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad ; 
of your safety ; of your prosperity ; of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee 
that from different causes and from different quarters, 
much pains will be taken, man^ artifices employed, to 
weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth ; as 
this is the point in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external enemies will be most 
constantly and actively (though often covertly and insid- 
iously) directed, it is of infinite moment that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national 
Union, to your collective and individual happiness ; that 
you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable 
attachment to it ; accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the palladium of your political safety 
and prosperity 5 watching for its preservation with ieal* 
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ous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
^interest. Citizens by birth or choice, of a common coun- 
try, that country has a right to concentrate your affec- 
tions. The name of American, which belongs to you, in 
your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits, and politi- 
cal principles. You have in a common cause fought and 
triumphed together ; the Independence and Liberty you 
possess are the work of joint councils and joint efforts, 
of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they ad- 
dress themselves to your sensibility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to your 
mterest. Here every portion of our country finds the 
most commanding motives for carefully guarding and pre- 
serving the union of the whole. 

The Norths in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
Souths protected by the equal laws of a common govern- 
ment, finds in the productions of the latter, great addi- 
tional resources of maritime and commercial enterprise 
and precious materials of manufacturing industry. The 
South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency 
of the North, sees its agriculture grow and its commerce 
expand. Turning partly into its own channels the sea- 
men of the North, it finds its particular navigation invig- 
orated; and while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national 
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navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a mari- 
time strength, to which itself is unequally adapted. — The 
£Jast^ in a like intercourse with the West^ already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of interior communi- 
cations, by land and water, wiU more and more find a 
valuable vent for the commodities which it brings from 
abroad or manufactures at home. The West derives from 
the JEJast supplies requisite to its growth and comfort — 
and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must 
of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
outlets for its own productions to the weight, influence, 
and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic side of 
the Union, directed by an indissoluble community of in- 
terest as one nation. Any other tenure by which the 
West can hold this essential advantage, whether derived 
from its own separate strength, or from an apostate and 
unnatural connection with any. foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels the 
immediate and particular interest in Union, all the parts 
combined cannot fail to find in the united mass of means 
and efforts, greater strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external danger, a less frequent 
interruption of their peace by foreign nations ; and what 
is of inestimable value, they must derive from Union an 
exemption from those broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring countries, not 
tied together by the same government ; which their own 
rivalship alone would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues 
would stimulate and embitter. Hence likewise they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establish- 
ments, which under any form of government are inauspi- 
cious to liberty, and which are to be regarded as particu- 
larly hostile to Republican Liberty. In this sense it is^ 
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that your Union ought to be considered as the main prop 
of your liberty, and that the love of the one ought to 
endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the con- 
tinuance of the Union as a primary object of patriotic 
desire. Is there a doubt whether a common government 
can embrace so large a sphere ? Let experience solve it. 
To listen to mere speculation in such a case were criminal. 
We are authorized to hope that a proper organization of 
the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for 
the respective subdivisions, will aftbrd a happy issue to 
the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experi- 
ment. With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will 
always be reason to distrust the patriotism of those, who 
in any quarter may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical discriminations — Northern and 
SoxLthern — Atlantic and Western; whence designing men 
may endeiavor to excite a belief that there is a real dif- 
ference of local interests and views. One of the expedi- 
ents of party to acquire influence, wnthin particular dis- 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other 
districts. You cannot shield yourselves too much against 
the jealousies and heart-burnings which spring from these 
misrepresentations ; they tend to render alien to eacli 
other those who ought to be bound together by fraternal 
affection. The inhabitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head : they have seen, in 
the negotiation by the Executive, and in the unanimous rat- 
iBcation by the Senate, of iVve Ueaty with Spain, and the 
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universal satisfaction at the event throughout the United 
States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspi- 
cions propagated among them of a policy in the general 
government, and in the Atlantic States, unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the Mississippi : they have 
been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with 
Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
every thing they could desire, in respect to our foreign 
relations, toward confirming their prosperity. Will it 
not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these 
advantages on the TlNiox by which they were procured ? 
Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
there are, who would sever them from their brethren, and 
connect them with aliens ? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a Gov- 
rniment for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, 
however strict, between the parts can be an adequate sub- 
stitute ; they must inevitably experience the infractions 
and interruptions which all alliances in all times have ex- 
perienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have 
improved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a Con- 
stitution of Government better calculated than your for- 
mer for an intimate Union, and for the efficacious man- 
agement of your common concerns. This Government, 
the offspring of your own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, 
completely free in its principles, in the distribution of its 
powers, uniting security with energy, and containing 
within itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just 
claim to your confidence and your support. Respect for 
its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its 
measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims 
of true liberty. The basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make, and to alter their Constitu- 
tions of Government. But the Co\i«.tv\,\vt\o\v ^\s^s3cl ^ 
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any time exists, until changed by an explicit and authen- 
tic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon 
all. The very idea of the power and the right of the peo- 
ple to establish Government, presupposes the duty of 
every individual to obey the established Oovernment. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all com- 
binations and associations, under whatever plausible char- 
acter, with the real design to direct, control, counteract 
or awe the regular deliberation and action of the consti- 
tuted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize 
faction, to give it an artificial and extraordinary force — 
to put in the place of the delegated will of the nation, 
the will of a party, often a small but artful and enterpris- 
ing minority of the community ; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of difierent parties, to make the public 
administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incon- 
gruous projects of faction, rather than the organ of con- 
sistent and wholesome plans digested by common coun- 
cils and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above 
description may now and then answer popular ends, they 
are likely, in Jthe course of time and things, to become 
potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprin- 
cipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of the 
people, and to usurp for themselves the reins of govern- 
ment : destroying afterward the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your government, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, 
not only that you steadily discountenance irregular op- 
positions to its acknowledged authority, but also that you 
resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its princi* 
pies, however specious the pretexts. — One method of 
A88Bu\t may be to efiect in the form of the constitution 
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alterations which will impair the energy of the system, 
and thus to undermine what cannot be directly over- 
thrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to 
fix the true character of governments, as of other human 
institutions; that experience is the surest standard by 
which to test the real tendency of the existing constitu- 
tion of a country — ^that facility in changes upon the credit 
of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual 
change from the endless variety of hypothesis and opin- 
ion ; and remember, especially, that for the efficient man- 
agement of your common interests, in a country so ex- 
tensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is 
consistent with the perfect security of lib.erty, is indispen- 
sable. Liberty itself will find in such a government, with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guar- 
dian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of fac- 
tion, to confine each member of the society within the 
limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the 
secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties 
in the state, with particular reference to the founding of 
them on geographical discriminations. Let me now take 
a more comprehensive view, and warn you in the most 
solemn manner against the baneful effects of the spirit of 
party, generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our na- 
ture, having its root in the strongest passions of the 
human mind. It exists under different shapes in all gov- 
ernments, more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed; 
but in those of the popular form, it is seen in greatest 
rankness, and it is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one factiou over wvotbsx.^ 
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sharpened by the spiiit of revenge, natural to party dis* 
Bension, which in different ages and countries has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful des* 
potism. But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries which 
result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek secu- 
rity and repose in the absolute power of an individual i 
and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, 
more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on 
the ruins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind 
(which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), 
the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party 
are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise 
people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils, and 
enfeeble the public administration. It agitates the com- 
munity with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms : kin- 
dles the animosity of one part against another, foments 
occasionally riot and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated 
access to the government itself through the channels of 
party passions. Thus the policy and the will of one 
country are subjected to the policy and will of another. 
There is an opinion that parties in free countries are use- 
ful checks upon the administration of government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within cer- 
tain limits is probably true : and in governments of a 
monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, 
if not with favor, upon the spirit of party. But in those 
of the popular character, in governments purely elective, 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their natural 
tendency it is certain there will always be enough of that 
/spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being con- 
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stant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of 
public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to 
be quenched, it demands uniform vigilance to prevent 
its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warming, it should 
consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking, in 
a free country, should inspire caution in those intrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoidiifg in the exer- 
cise of the powers of one department to encroach upon 
another. The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate 
the powers of all departments in one, and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a real despotism. A 
just estimate of that love of power, and proneness to 
abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, is suffi- 
cient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The ne- 
cessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different de- 
positories, and constituting each the guardian of the pub- 
lic weal against invasions by the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern : some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes. To preserve them must 
be as necessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion 
of the people, the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way which the consti- 
tution designates. But let there be no change by usur- 
pation; for though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always greatly overbalance in permanent evil any 
partial or transient benefit which the use can at any time 
yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity. Religion and Morautx ^\^ ^xsA5«r 
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pensable supports. In vain would that man claim tho 
tributes of Patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cher- 
ish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, 
where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, 
if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation in courts 
of justice ? And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position, that morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a ne- 
cessary spring of popular government. The rule indeed 
extends with more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to it, can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation 
of the fabric ? 

Promote then, as an object of primary importance, insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. One method of preserving it, is to 
use it as sparingly as possible — avoiding occasions of ex- 
pense by cultivating peace ; but remember also that timely 
disbursements to prepare for danger, frequently prevent 
much greater disbursements to repel it ; avoiding likewise 
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the accumnlation of debt, not only by shunning occasions 
of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of peace to 
discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may have oc- 
casioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the 
burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The execu- 
tion of these maxims belongs to your Representatives, 
but it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate. 
To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is 
essential that you should practically bear in mind, that 
toward the payment of debts there must be revenue; 
that to have revenue there must be taxes ; that no taxes 
can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient 
and unpleasant ; that the intrinsic embarrassment insepa- 
rable from the selection of the proper objects (which is 
always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the conduct of the gov- 
ernment in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in 
the measures for obtaining revenue which the public exi- 
gencies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations, 
cultivate peace and harmony with all : religion and mo- 
rality enjoin this conduct : and can it be that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people always guided by an exalted justice and be- 
nevolence. Who can doubt but in the course of time and 
things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantage which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it ? Can it be, that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended by every senti- 
ment which ennobles human nature. Alas ! is it rendered 
impossible by its vices ? 
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In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essen- 
tial than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations, and passionate attachments for others, 
should be excluded; and that in place of them just and 
amicable feelings toward all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges toward another q,n habitual ha- 
tred or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its 
interest. Antipathy in one nation against another, dis- 
poses each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and 
intractable, when accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, enven- 
omed, and bloody contests. The nation, prompted by 
ill-will and resentment, sometimes impels to war the gov- 
ernment, contrary to the best calculations of policy. The 
government sometimes participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion what reason would 
reject; at other times, it makes the animosity of the na- 
tion subservient to projects of hostility instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. 
The peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of na- 
tions has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for 
another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest in cases where no real common interest 
exists^ and infusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or justi- 
fication. It leads also to concessions to the favorite 
nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly 
to injure the nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
Barily parting with what owgYit to have been retained ; 
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and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to 
retaliate, in the parties from whom equal privileges are 
withheld : And it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or de- 
luded citizens (who devote themselves to the favorite 
nation) facility to betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes even with popu* 
'larity : gilding with the appearance of a virtuous sense 
of obligation a commendable deference for public opinion, 
or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish 
compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. How many oppor- 
tunities do they afford to tamper with domestic factions ; 
to practise the arts of sedition, to mislead public opinion, 
to influence or awe the public councils ! Such an attach- 
ment of a small or weak, toward a great and powerful 
nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 
Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I con- 
jure you to believe me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake ; since history 
and experience prove that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of Republican Government. But that 
jealousy to be useful must be impartial ; else it becomes 
the instrument of the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defence against it. Excessive partiality for one for- 
eign nation, and excessive dislike of another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and 
serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the 
other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious ; 
while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confi- 
dence of the people, to surrender their interest. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
nations, is, in extending our commercial relations^ to have 
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with them as little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, let them be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, 
under an eflScient government, the period is not far off 
when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance ; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be 
scrupulously respected; when belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Eu- 
rope, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances with any portion of the foreign world : so far, I 
mean, as we are now at liberty to do it ; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to ex- 
isting engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable 
to public than to private affairs, that honesty is always 
the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engage- 
ments be observed m their genuine sense. But, in my 
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opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend 
them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable estab- 
lishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. 

But even our commercial policy should hold an equal 
and impartial hand ; neither seeking nor granting exclu- 
sive favors or preferences ; — consulting the natural course 
of things ; diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the 
streams of commerce, but forcing nothing ; establishing, 
with powers so disposed, in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to ena- 
ble the government to support them, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 
mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to 
be from time to time abandoned or varied, as experience 
and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly keeping in 
view, that it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested 
favors from another : that it must pay with a portion of 
its independence for whatever it may accept under that 
character ; that by such acceptance, it may place itself in 
the condition of having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for 
not giving more. There can be no greater error than to 
expect, or calculate upon, real favors from nation to na- 
tion. It is an illusion which experience must cure, which 
a just pride ought to discard. 

lu offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of 
an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will 
make the strong and lasting impression I could wish — 
that they will control the usual curreht of the passions, 
or prevent our nation from running the course which has 
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hitherto marked the destiny of nations : But if I may 
even flatter myself that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good ; that they may now 
and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this hope 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your wel- 
fare by which they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my ofiicial duties I have 
been guided by the principles which have been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences of. my conduct 
must witness to you and to the world. To myself, the 
assurance of my own conscience is, that I have at least 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my 
proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to 
my plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by 
that of your Representatives in both Houses of Congress, 
the spirit of that measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best 
lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our coim- 
try, under all the circumstances of the case, had a right 
to take, and was bound in duty and interest to take, a 
neutral position. Having taken it, I deterntined, as far 
as should depend upon me, to maintain it with modera- 
tion, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this 
conduct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I 
will only observe, that according to my understanding 
of the matter, that right, so far from being denied by any 
of the Belligerent Powers, has been virtually admitted 
by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without any thing more, from the obligation which jus- 
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tice and humanity impose on every nation, in cases in 
which it is free to act, to maintain mviolate the relations 
of peace and amity toward other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct 
will best be referred to your own reflections and experi- 
ence. With me, a predominant motive has been to en- 
deavor to gain time to our country to settle and mature 
its yet recent institutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength and consistency which 
is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command 
of its own fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my administra- 
tion, I am unconscious of intentional error, I am never- 
theless too sensible of my own defects, not to think it 
probable that I may have committed many errors. What- 
ever they may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to 
avert or mitigate the evils to which they may tend. I 
shall also carry -^dth me the hope that my country will 
never cease to view them with indulgence ; and that after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, with 
an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will 
be consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the 
mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
Actuated by that fervent love toward it, which is so nat- 
ural to a man who views in it the native soil of himself 
and his progenitors for several generations; I anticipate 
with pleasing expectation that retreat, in which I promise 
Tnyself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of 
partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign 
influence of good laws under a free government — the 
ever favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, 
as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 

G. WASHINGTON. 

United States, 
17th September, 179& 
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QUESTIONS 
FOR TOPICAL STUDY AND RECITATION. 



The papils shoald gather the reqaired information from the pages referred to, 
as well as from the statements found in connection with such references and the 
respective qaestions; and, after arranging the focts in chronological •rder, 
shoald give connected accoonts, in writing or otherwise, as directed by the 
teacher, according to the requirements of the book. 

Tlu numbers following th4 questions refer to the pages of the History : the Ap.^ 
with the numbers in connection therewith^ to the pages qf the Appendix. 

1. Give a sketch of the life of John Adams 98, 106, 107, 108, 109, 187, Ap. 8 

Was bom at Qaincy, MassadLusetts, in 1735. 

3. Give an account qf Samuel Adams 60,70, Ap, 8 

Was bom at Boston, in 1722, where he died in 1803. 

8. Give an account of John Q^incy Adams 187, 138 

Son of John Adams, 2d president of the U. S., was bom near Boston, in 
1767. While at Washington, in Feb., 1848, occupying his seat as a member 
of the House of Representatives, he had a shock of paralysis, of which he 
died a few hours after. 

4. Give an account of Ethan AHen 69 

Bom in Connecticut in 1737; died in Vermont in 1789. In the dispute grow- 
ing out of the claim made by New York, to Vermont (p. 107), Allen took a 
conspicuous part, being commander of a military force in behalf of the latter. 
In the expedition conducted by Montgomery against Canada (p. 72) he was 
captured ; and being sent to England in irons, was held a captive nearly two 
years. 

B. Give an account qf McOor John Andri 93,94 

Bom in London in 1751. His body was buried at Tappan, but, in 1821, it 
was disinterred and removed to England, where it was placed beneath a 
costly monument. 

6. Give an account qf Sir Edmund Andros 30,31,34,89,40 

Bom in England, where he died in 1714. After his trial on the charges pre- 
ferred by the people of Massachusetts, which ended without any Judicial de- 
cision, he was made govemor of Virginia, in which position he acted with 
moderation. 

7. Give an account of John Armstrong 58 

Was a native of Pennsylvania, and, as a general in the American army dor 
ing the Revolution, rendered good service in the defence of Ft. Moultrie (p. 
74) and at the battles of Brandy wine and Germantown. 

6. Give an account of John Armstrong^ Jr 98,196 

Son of the preceding, was also in the Revolution. He was the author of the 
**Newburg Addresses," written at the close of the war to quicken CongreM 
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to do JoBtice to the BOldlere. They prodaced discontent among the otBcen, 
and had it not been for the wisdom of Washington (p. 98), might have led to 
onfortonate results. He was secretary of war in 1814, when the British cap* 
tared the city of Washington, and was nx^astly censored for the disaster (p. 
126). 

h Give an account 0/ Benedict Arnold 69,72,78,83,84,92,93,94,97 

Bom in Connecticut in 1740 ; died in London in 1801. Before the Revolution 
he was engaged in buBiness in New Haven as a druggist; afterward he did 
busiDess in New Brunswick. lie finally went to il^gland, and in London 

^ he lived in obscurity, everybody avoiding him with disgust. 

'10. What account can you give 0/ Gen. Bobert Anderson f 158, 159, 160 

Born in Kentucky in 1805 ; took an active part in the war agrt nst the Semi- 
noles (p. 139) ; was with Scott in Mexico (p. 147) ; in 1861 was appointed a 
general in the U. S. army, but, in consequence of failing health, was not able 
to participate in active military service. 

11. Give an account of NatJianid Bacon S3 

Bacon and his party entered Jamestown, but fearing they could not hold it, 
and being nnwilling that it should be used by Berkeley's party, they burned 
it to the ground. Only some slight ruins of the town remain. 

13. Give an account of Col. E, D.Baker 168 

Bom in England in 1811, resigned his position as a member of Congress 
when the Mexican war broke out, and joined Scott (p. 147). At the time of 
his death he was a U. S. senator fh>m Oregon. 

18. Give an account of Gm. Nathania P, Banks 170,171,175,177 

Bom in Massachusetts in 1816, was a representative in Congress several 
years ; was elected speaker of the House in 1854, after an exciting contest 
of two months ; was govemor of Massachusetts ; and again a representative 
in Congress. 

14. Give an account of Commodore Wm. BainMdge 110,117 

Bom in New Jersey in 1774 ; died in Philadelphia in 1833. Was in command 
of the frigate Philadelphia when she strack on a rock and was captured (p. 
110), and he was held in captivity nineteen months. 

10. QiveanacoountofGen.P. G. T. Beauregard 160,161,162,169 

Bom in Louisiana, received a military education at West Point, and was a 
lieutenant in Scott's army in Mexico (p. 147). 

16. Give an account of the CommiUMt of Correspondence, 

The system adopted by the patriots of the Revolution, in 1772, of holding 
correspondence among the colonies, was the Invention of Samuel Adaons. 
By means of it, the different colonies were informed of the intentions, plans, 
and doings of each other ; encouragement was given to each ; 'and tnus unity 
of action was attained. 

n. Th4 history of the Slavery Question, 21, 89. 136, 141, 150, 151, 152, 157, 158, Ap. 83 
It is computed that 800,000 slaves were imported into the thirteen colonies 
up to the time of the Declaration of Independence (1776). Slavery existed in 
all of the states untU 1780. The northem states then, one after another, most 
of them by a system of gradual emancipation, began to abolish slavery. 183 

18. Name the toars qf European origin that occurred btfore the French and ln<. 
diUukWar, and the causes qf each 84,85,86 

13. B^ whai treatiM, and whtn^ were thsy t«rnAnatedf 84,85,86, 87 

Sa When did the British tvaeuats the deferent ports <tft$rths BevokUionf 98, lUl 
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11. Giw an aeeourU of Oen. Braxton Bragg 109, 170, ITS, 171 

Bora in North Carolina, received a military edacation at West Point, and 
held a command, first as lieatenant and afterward as captain. In Taylor^s army 
daring the Mexican war. 

IS. Oiv€ an account of Oen. Edward Braddock 57,50 

Bom in Scotland. Before he came to America he had been forty yean* in the 
British army,jiervina^ in the wara^ against Spain, Porta£;al, and Qermany. 

38. Oi/M an account of Om. Jacob Brovm 121,123,124,125 

Bom in Pennsylvania in 1775. In early life he was a Quaker and a school- 
teacher. At his death, which occurred at Washington in 1828, be held the 
sapreme command in the U. S. army. 

M. Give an accowU of James Buchcman 152,157,158,159 

Bora in Pennsylvania in 1791 ; died there in 1868. He was a representative 
in Congress, envoy extraordinary to St Petersburg, U. S. senator, secretary 
of state, and minister to England. 

15. Give an account of Don Carlos BueU 166,168,169,170 

Bora in Ohio, received a military education at West Point, and distinguished 
himself in the two Mexican campaigns conducted by Taylor and Scott. 

16. Give an account qf Gen. John Burgoj/ne 69,81,82,83,84,85 

Bora in England. After bis surrender to Gates he returned to England, 
where he was coldly received in Parliament, of which body he was a mem- 
ber. He wrote several dramas, and died in London in 1792. 

27. GiveanaccountofGen. A. E.Bumside 167,172,173,175 

Bom in Indiana in 1824, received a military education at West Point, and, 
after the Great CivO War, was goveraor of Bhode Island. 

98. Give an account of Aaron Burr 71,72,86,109,111 

Bora in New Jersey in 1756. He graduated at Princeton Coll^^, accompa- 
nied Arnold in the expedition against Canada (p. 72), and disttngnished him- 
self in the battles of Quebec (p. 72) and Monmouth (p. 8^. His death oc- 
curred at Staten Island, N. Y., in 1S36. 

». GiveanaccowUdf Gen. B.F. Butler. 161,163,169,175,179,181 

Bora in New Hampshire in 1818, graduated at college, and acquired a hi^ 
reputation as a lawyer. After the Great Rebellion he was a member of the 
U. S. House of Representatives firom Massachusetts, and was one of the seven 
managers by whom President Johnson^s impeachment was conducted before 
the Senate Op* 1S5). 

80. Giw an account of John and 8el)agtian (Jabot 10,54 

It is not known when and where these navigators were bom, nor at what 
time and place they died, though it is supposed they were natives of Iialy. 

81. Give an account of John C. Calhoun 138, 139 

Bora in South Carolina in 1782, graduated at Yale ColI^;e, was admitted to 
the bar, was a representative in both Houses of Congress, and was secretary 
of war in Monroe's cabinet, and secretary of state in Tyler's. Bis death 
occurred at Washington in 1850. 

88. Give an account qf Henry Clay 139,151 

Bora in Virginia in 1777, was admitted to the bar, and was sent to Congress 
from Kentucky, where he was many years speaker of the House of Bepr»' 
•entatives, and afterward a senator. He was one of the commiBBlonen 
that signed the treaty at Ghent in 1814 (p. 129). Hii dflfttii oeraired at 
Washington in 1852. 
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as. Ohf« an accourU of Sir Henry Clinton 69,73,75,84,91,93,97 

After the Revolation he wae appointed governor of Gibraltar. He died in 1795 

M. Give an (leeaunt of Christopher Columlnu 5,9,10 

The moftt of his life, previoas to its f^reat event, was passed on the waters 
of the Mediterranean and off the west coast of Africa. He made a voyage 
toward Greenland, passing beyond Iceland. Having, in 1498, reached Amer- 
ica the third time, he began to govern a colony which he had previously es- 
tablished at Uispaniola ; but his efforts were misrepresented, charges were 
made against him, and he was sent to Spain in chains. This oatrage pro- 
duced great indignation throaghoai Spain, and the king conseqaently dis- 
claimed havwg authorized it. 

85. Give an account of Lord Charles ComwaUis 76, 77, 78, 91, 92, 95, 96, 97 

After the Revolution he was appointed to an important command in India, 
where he inaugurated a series of victories by which the British authority 
there was finally established. He died in India in 1805. 

36. Give an account of Fernando Cortez 11,13 

Bom in Spain in 1485, and died there neglected and in solitude in the 68d 
year of his age. 

97. Give an account of Cd. George Croghan, 114,118,119 

Bom in Kentucky in 1791. He was in the battles of Tippecanoe and Fort 
Meigs (May 5), and served with Taylor in Mexico. His death occurred at 
New Orleans in 1849. 

88. Give an account qf Gen, 8, B. Curtis 148,167 

Bom in Ohio in 1807 ; received a military education at West Point, served 
under Taylor in Mexico, and was a representative in Ciongress Arom Iowa. 

89. What can you state qf Koedusko f 84 

Thaddens Kosciusko, a Polish patriot, was with Gates in the two battles of 
Stillwater, and afterward distinguished himself as an adjutant of Washing- 
ton. He died in Switzerland in 1817. 

40. Give the early /Ustort/ of the city qf Boston 36, 67, 68, 70, 73, 78 

41. Give an account of the Bev. John Davenport SO 

Bora in England ; was the minister of a church at New Haven for thirty 
years, and afterward of another church at Boston, where ho died. 

IS. CHve an account qf J^erson Davis 159,160,182,188 

Bom in Kentucky in 1808; received a military education at West Point, 
served with credit in the Black Hawk (p. 138) and Mexican wars, was a 
representative in Congress and a U. S. senator fh>m Mississippi, and secre- 
tary of war in President Piercers cabinet. 

43. Give an account qf General Dearborn 131 

Henry Dearborn was bom in New Hampshire in 1751 ; was in the battle of 
Bunker Hill (p. 70), was with Arnold in the expedition against Canada (p. 72), 
and was taken prisoner at the attack upon Quebec. Being exchanged, ho 
served under Gates in the Northern campaign (p. 84), and did good service 
in the battle of Monmouth (p. 86), in Sullivan's expedition against the In- 
dians (p. 90), and in the successful operations before Yorktown (p. 97). He 
died in 1829. 

44. What can you state qf Silas Deane f 78 

Bom in Connecticut, and was a member of the first Continental Congress. 
In consequence of the extravagant contracts h,6 made in France, he was 
recalled, and John Adams was appointed commissioner in his place. He 
died in Enjjland in poverty. 
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46. Oive (m a4xcwU of (kmmodore SUphm Decai^ 1!3, 117, ISO 

Bom in Maryland in 1779. The afikir between the Chesapeake and the 
Leopard in 1807 (p. Ill), in the opinion of Decatnr, was disgraceftil, and he 
did not hesitate to speak in severe terms of the conduct of Commodore Bar 
ron, who commanded the Chesapeake on that occasion. The consequence 
was a duel with Barron, thirteen years after, in which Decatur was killed. 

46. What'can you state of ifu Baron Dieskau t 67, 58 

Was a German general, and served in France and Germany. After being 
wounded (p. 58), he retumedrto Burope, and died at Paris in 1767. 

47. OiveaaketchofD'Estaing'slife 35,86,87,90,91 

Bom in France in 1729 ; was a member of the Assembly of Notables in the 
French Revolution, but, foiling under the suspicion of the Terrorists, was 
guiUotined in 1794. 

48. Give the kistory qf Delawars 45,46,44,160; Ap. 11, 14 

Delaware Bay and River were so named in honor of Ix>rd Delaware, one of 
the early governors of Virginia : whence the name of the State. 

49. Give a skeieh of the l^e qf Baron De Kalb 9i 

Born, in 1732, in a German province then held by France ; was an officer in 
the French army just previous to the time he came to America with Liafay- 
ette in 1777, was second in command under Gates, and died three days after 
the battle of Sanders Creek. 

60. Whatcanyou state qf the *^ Jersey Prison-Ship T* 

During the Revolution, the British used the hulks of^thcir decaying ships 
for the imprisonment of captives. One of these, the Jersey Prison-Ship, 
which was anchored near Brooklyn, is noted for the inhuman treatment 
which its prisoners received, hundreds of whom died in consequence. 

61. Give the history of California.. .'. 150,151 

^* A romance was published in Spain in 1510, in which the word California, 
applied to an imaginary island, for the first time occurred. Oortez had read 
the book, it is supposed ; and when he sailed along the west coast of Mez> 
ico, in 1535, supposing he was in the region of the island, he called the 
country California." 

53. Give the history of Connecticut 28, 29, 30, 32, 51, 68, 78, 89, 126 ; Ap. 11, 18 

68. Give a sketch of Dr. Franklin' 8 life 78,98; Ap. « 

Benjamin Franklin, a philosopher and statesman, was bom at Boston in 
1706. He learned the printing business in Boston, followed it in Philadel- 
phia, and, after a trip to England, became postmaster of Philadelphia. 
About the year 1746 he began to make experiments in electricity, applying 
his discoveries to the invention of ligbtniug-rods for the protection of build- 
ings. The people of Pennsylvania and other colonies becoming dissatisfied 
with the ralJB which the colonial proprietors exercised, Franklin was sent 
to England to gain redress ; and in this he was successful. Ho again went 
to Europe, both before and after the Revolution ; was a member of the 
committee to draft the Declaration of Independence ; and signed, in France, 
the treaty of alliance between that country and the United States v». 86). 
He died in Philadelphia, in the 85th year of his age. 

64. GHe the history of Florida 11, 13, 13, 14, 63, 98, 137, 138, 135, 153, 154, 158, 

159, 177, Table of SUtes. 

65. Give a sketch Of the Hfe qfJohn O.Fremoni 146, 147, 158, 163, 171 

66. What can you state of Millard Fillmore? 151, 15J 

Bom in New York in 1800, and was a representative in Goncrress. 
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6T. What account can you (five of Admiral Farragvtf 169, 181 

David G. Farrainit was born In Tennessee in 1801. At the early ape of eleven 
be became a midshipman, which position he held on board the Es^ex vfn.cn 
that vessel captured the Alert (p. 117). After the Great Civil War, he crossed 
the Atlantic in a goyemment vessel, and visited the principal seaporttt of 
Europe. 

fl8. (Hv€ a sketch qf Admiral Foote'8 life 166,188 

Andrew H. Foote was bom in Connecticut in 1806. Ue spent the most of 
his life in the naval service of his country, and was an active ftiend of reli- 
)pons and philanthropic enterprises. His death occurred at New York in 
1863, as he was preparing to take charge of the squadron off Charleston. 

09. Stale what y<m can of General Gage 67, 68, 69 

80. Give a sketch of the Hfe of General Gates 84, 92, 95 

Horatio Gates was bom in England in 1738. He was an officer in BiJtd- 
dock's expedition, in 1755, and was severely wounded in the battle of che 
Monongahela. After the Revolutionary War, he resided in Virginia, and 
subsequently removed to New York, where he died in 1806. 

61. Giife the history of Georgia 48, 68, 87, 88, 90, 91, 135, 158, 175, 180, 183 ; . 

Ap. 11, 14 ; Table of States. 

62. What ecoi you state of Bartholom^ew Gomoidf 15, 18 

63. Give a sketch of Gen. Grant's life.A^i, 166, 168, 169, 175, 177, 178, 182, 183, 186 
Ulysses S. Grant was bom in Ohio in 1822 ; received a military education at 
Went Point, participated in the battles of Palo Alto (p. 144), Resaca de la 
Palma, Monterey, and in every one of Scott's battles in Mexico. At the 
commencement of the Great Civil War, he was engaged in commercial busi- 
ness at Galena, Illinois, and was among the first to gSqt his services to the 
government. 

04. Give a sketch of General Greene'' s life 95,96 

Nathaniel Greene was bom of Quaker parents, in Rhode Island, in 1742 
' He aided, at the beginning of the Revolution, in driving the British from 
Boston (pp. 72, 73), and took a prominent part in the battles of Trentoik 
Princeton, Brandywine, and Germantown. He died of "sunstroke," in 
Georgia, in 1786. 

66. Give a aketch of Alexander IlamiltofCs life. .' 106, 111 

Hamilton was bom in one of the West India Islands in 1757. At the age of 
thirteen he was sent to New York to be educated. At the beginning of the 
Revolution he was one of the first to take up arms in behalf of the patriots, 
performing a creditable part as captain of an artillery company, in the battle 
of Long Island. By his activity and intelligence he attracted the attention 
of Washington, and after the battles of Trenton and Princeton, in both of 
wL!ch he was engaged, he accepted an invitation ftom Washington to take 
a place on his stafl', as aide-de-camp. He participated in the battles of 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. 

66. Gh^ a sketch of the life of Nathan Hole 75 

He was bom in Connecticut in 1765 ; graduated at Yale College, and became 
a teacher. Directly after the battle of Lexington he entered the army af 
lieutenant, and before the close of the year was promoted to be a captain. 
After the battle of Long Island (p. 75), and of the retreat of the American 
army to New York city, Washington desired to gain a knowledge of the 
condition of the enemy on Long Island, and Hale volunteered for the ter^ 
vice ; but, as he was returning with the iufonnation, he was arrested by the 
enemy, and, on the following morning, was executed. 
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67. In what respects do the cases of HaU and Arnold differ f 98, M 

68. Give a sketch of John Hancock's life 69 ; Ap. 8 

He was born in Massachusetts, in 1737, and died there in 1793. He was tlie 
president of the second Continental Congress (p. 71). 

69. dive a sketch qf General Harrison's life 114, 118, 119, 120, 141 

He was bom in Virginia in 1773. His father's name was Benjamin (Ap. 8). 
At the age of eighteen he joined the army, served under St. Clair (p. 107) 
and Wayne, and was governor of Indiana Territory (p. 136). 

TO. Give a sketch of Patrick Henry's l\fe 66,71 

He was bom in Virginia in 1736; died there in 1799. Was admitted to the 
bar; was a member of '* The First Continental Congress" (p. 68), and gover* 
Dcr of V irginia. He opposed the adoption of the Federal Constitution (p. 99). 
Without doubt he was the most gifted orator in America daring his time^ 

71. What can you staU of General Joseph Hooker t 173, 176 

Was bora in Massachasetts in 1819 ; received a military education at West 
Point, distinguished himself in the Mexican War, and in McClellon's Penin- 
sula (p. 170) and Antietam battles. 

72. Give a sketch of Henry Hudson's life 37 

Hudson made four voyages for the purpose of finding a shorter passage to 
the Pacific than the one around Cape Horn. While in the lai^e bay which 
now bears his name, daring his fourth voyage, in 1610, a mutiny occurred 
anvonghismen, andhe, with eight who remained faithful to him, was put 
into an open boat, and abandoned. No tidings were ever afterward heard 
of him. 

73. Stale what you can of General Hull 115,116 

William Hull was born in Connecticut in 1753. He fought with courage in 
the battles of White Plains, Trenton, Princeton, Bemis Heights, Saratoga, 
Monmouth, and Stony Point. After his surrender of Detroit he was tried 
by a court-martial, pronounced guilty of cowardice in making the surrender, 
and sentenced to be shot; but, in consideration of his age and revolutionary 
services, President Madison remitted the sentence. He died in 1825. 

T4. What can you state of Captain HvUt 117 

Captain Isaac Hull, afterward Commodore, was a nephew of General Hull. 
During the war with the Barbary States, from 1803 to 1805, he served with 
distinction. 

75. Give the fdstary of Harper's Ferry 156, 157, 160, 161, 172 

Daring the Civil War the Confederates had possession of the place three 
times. It contains a U. S. arsenal. 

76. Give the history of lUinnis 98, 136 ; Table of the States 

" Illinois was so named from its principal river. The word, an Indian one, 
is said to signify t/ie river of mcn^' or *' a perfect and accomplished man." 

77. Give the history of Indiana. ... 190, 98, 107, 130, li^i, 136, and Table of States. 

78. Give the history of Iowa 110, and Table of the States. 

" Iowa is an Indian name, meaning ' Here is the place.' " 

79 Give a sketch of Andrew Jackson's life 121, 128, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140 

He was born in North Carolina in 1767 ; died in Tennessee in 1845. Though 
but a boy during the Revolution, he took an ad ive part in behalf of the 
patriotfl. He became a lawyer, a representative and U. S. senator from 
Tennessee, and governor of Florida. 

80. Name in chronological order the important events in Jackson'^s administra 
acn 168 
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n. What can you state 0/ *' SkmeicaW Jackson f 171 

Bom in Virginia in 1824 ; was a gradaate of West Point, and eerved in tht 
Mexican war. It was remarlced by one of his oflScers, that in the battle of 
Bull Ron he ** stood like a stone wall ;" hence he was afterward popularly 
known as " Stonewall Jackson/* He was accidentally wounded by his o\7n 
men at the battle of ChancellorBville, May 2d, 1863, and died in conseqnenee 
eight days after. 

82. What account can you give qf Johjn Jay f 98,108,108 

Bom in New York city in 1745 ; died in 1829. Was a member of " The First 
Continental Congress*^ (p. 68), rendered important aid in favor of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution (p. 99), and waa the first chief-Justice of the United 
State* 

9amGive an account of Sir William Johnson. .^ 67, 58, 61 

Bom in Ireland in 1715 ; died at his residence about fifty miles firom Albany, 
N. Y., in 1774. For his servtces, in 1755 he was made a baron«t. 

84. Give a sketch ofj^ersm's Iffe 74. 106, 109, 110, 111, 112. 187 ; Ap. 8 

Bom in Virginia in 1743, and died there. (See Table of the Presidents.) 

86. Name the important events ofJ^erson^s administration^ 112,113 ; Introduction. 

86. What can you state of Paiul Jones f 90 

Bom in Scotland in 1747. After the Revolution he entered the Russian naval 
service, and died at Paris, in poverty, in 1792. 

87. What can you Hate of Gen. JosephR. Johnston? 171, 178, 182 

88. Give a sketch of Andrew Johnson's life 182, 183, 184, 185, 186 

Bom in North Carolina in 1808. Served nine years at the business of a tailor, 
was several times elected a representative in Congress, twice govemor of 
Tennessee, once a U. S. senator, and was appointed govemor of Tennessee 
in the beginning of the Great Civil War. 

89. Name in chronological order the important events of his (Administration. . . 189 

90. Give a sketch of tfu history <tf Kentucky. ... 98, 107, 118, 166, 168, 169, 170, 177; 

190, Table of States. 
The first permuient settlement was mado by Daniel Boone. 

91. Giioe a sketch of the history of Kansas. .191, 110, 151, 152, 157 ; Table of States. 
The name Kansas, said to signify tmohy water^ was that of a tribe of In- 
dians. (See Introduction.) 

92. What can you state qf Gen, Lyman f 67,68 

Phineas Lyman was bom in Connecticut in 1716 ; died in Florida in 1775. 

93. What account can you give of Gen. Lincoln? 88,90,91, 102 

(Sen. Lincoln of the Revolution was bom in Massachusetts in 1733 ; died 
there in 1810. Was a fiirmer until he was 40 years old, was in the battles of 
White Plains (p. 75) and Bemis Heights (p. 84), and commanded the forces 
which quelled Shays^s Rebellion (p. 99). He was a great favorite of Wash- 
ington. 

94. Give a sketch of the life qf Pmsident Uncoln 168-182 

Abraham Lincoln was born in Kentucky in 1809. His early life was passed 
at hard labor on his father^s form in Indiana. At the age of 19 he made a 
trip to New Orleans as a hired hand on a flat-boat, and afterward moved tc 
Dlinois ; served as captain in the '' Black Hawk War" (p. 138) ; was elected 
to the Illinois Legislature, and was a representative in Congress. 

96. How many and what persons by the name qf Lee took prominent parts in the 

BevolutionaryWarr 78,74,78,90; Ap. 8 

96. What account can you give qf Gen. Charles Leef 78, 76, 76, 79, 86 
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Bom in Bng^d in 1781 ; was with Braddock in tho battle of tho Mcmonga 
heUt (p. 67), with Abercrombie in the assaolt on Ticonderoga (p. G^, and after- 
ward Berved in the Bnasian army. Died at Philadelphia in 1783. 

97. What can you state q^ CfetLBodertE. Lee? 171,173,173,178,179,181 

Was bom in Virginia ; graduated at West Point, and seryed in the Mexican 
War. He is now (1869) president of a Southern college. 

96. Qiveasketchqf Gen, Lqfayette's Ufe 78,80,90,187 

The Marquis de Lafayette was bom in France in 1757. Was in the battles 
of Monmouth (p. 86) and Torktown (p. 97), and was a member of the court 
that tried Andr6 (p. 94). Died at Paris in 1891 (Giye a Ihrther account.) 

99. Give a sketch 0/ the l^e of La Salle 8 

A celebrated French navigator, bom about 1636, died in 1687. Made four 
visits to America : in the first, while endeavoring to find a passage by w^r 
to China, he explored Lake Ontario ; in the third he descended the Missis- 
sippi ; in the fourth, which was undertaken to settle Louisiana, he sailed 
from France, but instead of landing at the mouth of the Mississippi, pro- 
ceeded, by mistake, to Texas, where he was shot by one of his men. 

100. What account can you give qf Marquette ? 6 

Bom in France in 1637. He died in Michigan in 1675, near a small river, 
which still bears his name. 

101. Give the history of Louisiana. . . Note 157, 191, 110, 130, 130, 158, 164, 169, 177 
" In 1682 La Salle descended the Mississippi, and taking possession for 
France of the whole country watered by the river, named it Louisiana, in 
honor of Louis XIY. of France.*^ The Frendi held the whole domain known 
by the name of Louisiana till 1763, when they ceded it to Spain. In 1800 it 
was retroceded to France. In 1804 it was divided into two governments ; 
that of the " Territory of Orleans," tnclnding the present State of Louisi- 
ana, and that of the " District of Louisiana." (See Table of States.) 

103. Give a sketch qf the life qf General Montgomery 59, 71, 73 

Richard Montgomery was born in Ireland in 1736. He settled in New York 
State, and in 1775 was a member of the Provincial Congress. A monument 
was erected to his memory in front of St. Paulas church. New York city, 
beneath which his remains were placed in 1818. 

103. Give a sketch (^ the life of General Marion 91 

Francis Marion was bom in South Carolina in 1733. The amount of aid 
which he rendered the pntriot cause during the Revolution can hardly be 
estimated. All attempts of the enemy to baffle him were entirely futile. 
He was an honest mui and a pure patriot. His death occurred in 1795. 

104. Give the history of Massachusetts, 33-37, 33-37, 51, 66-73, 99, 139, 136 ; Ap. 11, IS 

105. Give the history of Maine 190,16,37,33,136; Table of States. 

Authors are not agreed with regard to the derivation of the name of this 
State. The prevailing opinion is, that Maine was so caUed in complimeut 
to Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. of England, who, it was supposed, 
owned the province of Maine, in France. 

106. What can you state of Eobert Morris? 94,95; Ap. 8 

Bom in England in 1734 ; came to America when thirteen years old ; was 
educated at Philadelphia. After the Revolution, he lost by land speculation 
an immense fortune gained in the China trade, and died at Philadelphia in 
1806, in comparative poverty. 

107. Give the history of F^t Ticonderoga 50, 60, 63, 69, 71, 81, 86 

It was built by the French in 1755, and by them called Carillon (cAinw q^ 
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Mb), in allasion to the miulc of the waterfiQls at the oatlot of Lake Qeorse, 
near it. 

10^ OiV€ the Mttory(^ Alabama 190,120,121, 127,136, 136,158,169, 169,181 

The territory now comprising the States of Mississippi and Alabama, ex- 
oept the coastHstrip between Florida and Looisiana (Bee Introduction), waa 
originally a part of Georgia, bat in 1798 was organized as the Mississippt 
Territory. The word Alabama is of Indian origin, signifying here toe retL 
(Table of States.) 

109. Oine the history qfMiselsHppi 190, 185, 136, 168, 159, 164, 166, 169, 176, 177, 186 
The word Mississippi is of Indian origin, signiiying, according to some 
writers, the Oreat Biver ; according to others, the Great Father qf Waten, 
(See above, under the history of Alabama; also. Table of States.) 

ilO. Oive a tketeh qf General Daniel Morgan''8 Ufe 96 

Bom in New Jersey in 1786; died in Virginia in 1802. Was with Brad- 
dock in 1756 (p. 57), performing the duties of teamster; joined Washington 
at Cambridge, with a rifle corps (p. 72) ; accompauiel Arnold across the 
wilderness to Quebec, participating in the attempt to capture that city 
(p. 72) ; and took a distinguished part in the battle of Bemis Heights (p. 84). 

111. Give the history qf Maryland.. Al, 42, 43, 68, 74, 76, 99, 127, 160, 172, 173, 179 ; 

Ap. 8, 11, 14 

112. Give a sketch qf the life 0/ Jamss Madison 114-130 

Bom in Virginia in 1751 ; died there in 1836. Was a member of the con- 
yention which prepared the Constitution of the U. S. (p. 99) ; united with 
Jay and Hamilton in advocating its adoption ; opposed Hamilton*s finan- 
cial measures (p. 106) ; and was secretary of state in Jefferson^s cabinet. 

US. Name^ in chronological order^ the important events <^Madison''s admitdstro' 
Hon 130,181,182 

114. Give a sketch of the Hfeqf James Monroe 126,126,127,128,137 

Bom in Virginia in 1758 ; died in New York city in 1881. Bntered the 
army in 1776 ; was at the battles of White Plains (p. 76), Trenton, in which 
he was wounded (p. 76), Brandywine (p. 79), Germantown (p. 80), and Mon- 
mouth (p. 86) ; was a member of Congress when Washington resigned hii 
commission (p. 09) ; was governor of Virginia ; and was minister to Franoe, 
to England, and to Holland. 

115. What can you state of General Meade f 178,178,179 

116. Give the history qfMissouH 191, 110, 186, 188, 168, 168; Table of States. 

The name Missouri, an Indiiu one, figniiying Mud JUveTy was first applied 
to the river of that name. 

117. Give the history qf Michigan 190, 68, 96, 116, 118, 119 ; Table of Statea. 

The name Michigan, supposed to be formed lh)m two Indian words, signi- 
fying Great Lake^ was first applied to the lake. 

118. Give the history qf Arkansas 191, 110, 169, 160; Table of State*. 

** The State takes its name fh>m a tribe of Indians now extinct.** 

119. Give the history qf Minnesota 191, 98, 110, 167; Table of States. 

The name Minnesota was first applied to the river. It is compounded of 
two Indian words, signifying sky-colored water. 

120. Name the important miatary events in General McClOan^s V^e 162, 164, 

170, 171, 171 

121. Give the history qfNew York State.. 87-89, 61, 66, 68, 69, 71, 74,76, 79, 81-86, 

87, 89, 90, 98, 94, 98, 116, 121-126; Ap. 8, 9, 11, 14; Table of SUtea. 
U2. Give the history qfNew York City... 9J-4D 66, 67, 78, 74, 75, 98, 106, 158, 119 
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198. QiV€ th$ history qf New HampsMre 97,38,88,84,51,68; Ap. 8, 9, 11, 16 

194. Give the history qf New Jersey. . 87, 40, 41, 61, 68, 76-81, 86, 90, 94 ; Ap. 8, 9, 11, 14 

196. OiM the history qf North Carolina.., 18, 47, 68, 95, 96, 160, 168, 167, 181, 183; 

Ap. 8, 9, 11, 14 

196. G«M Mtf history qf South OaroOna... 18, 47, 68, 78, 74, 89, 91, 93, 95, 96, 188. 

189, 158, 159, 160, 168, 164, 167, 183 ; Ap. 8, 11, 14. 

\^. Give ths events q^ Charleston... 47,67,78,74,91,101,189,168,160,183 

198 Oiw the history qf ths NorthtDSst Territory 190,110,186 

The territory north of the Ohio, which was surrendered to the United 
States at the close of the ReTolntion, was claimed by individnal States. In 
1787 it was organized into the Northwest TerrUory, though, in oonseqaenoe 
of delay on the part of the States to cede their daims to the General Gorem- 
ment, the latter did not acquire complete Jorisdiction over it before 1800. 

1». Cfive the history <f Ohio 190, 107,110,118,118,119,171 

(See also Table qf States, and preceding paragraph in relation to the Norths 
west Territory.) 

taO.OUMthe history qf Oregon. Note 157, 192, 7,167; Table of States. 

A writer of note states that the name Oregon was probably invented by 
Captain Cairer, who made an early exploration of the region. Another 
writer gives it as his opinion that the name was derived lh)m the Spanish 
oreganOt wild sage, which grows in great abundance on the Fadflc coast 
(See Introdaction to the History.) 

19\. Oiffe the history qfNetfoda 193,7,160; Table of States 

The State derived its name from the monntain range on the west of it. The 
two words sierra and nevada, are Spanish, meaning mountains snow-covered 

iSi. Give an account qf WilOam Fenn 40,48,44,4ft 

Was bom in London in 1644. Though reared in the principles of the Chnrch 
of England, he became a convert to Quakerism. He was several times ar- 
rested and imprisoned for attending Quaker meetings and preaching. 

188. Give the history qf Pennsylvania. 48, 44, 58, 55, 56, 57, 60, 68, 79, 80, 81, 87, 108, 

179,180; Ap.8,9, 11, 14 

184. Give the history qf Philadelphia 44,67,68,71,74,76,79,80,86,99,106 

185. What can you staUqfWiSiam put r 69, 60 

Was bom in Bngland in 1708. At the beginning of the American Revolu- 
tion he fovored the Americans. At the dose of a speech made in Parlia- 
ment in 1778, against the motion to acknowledge the independence of the 
United States, he (ell to the floor in a fit, and died a few weeks after. 

\^ What account can you give of Generai Putnam? 75 

Israel Putnam, familiarly known as " Old Put," was bora in Massachusetts 
in 1718 ; died in Connecticut in 1790. In the latter state he made Idmself 
fiimons by his daring encounters with wolves and Indians. Was in the ex- 
pedition against Ticonderoga (p. 59), during which he was captured by In 
dians, tied to a tree to be burned, but was saved by a French ofScer ; served 
in the Pontiac War (p. 63) ; was in the battle of Banker Hill ; and in 1779 
opposed Tryon*s expedition (p. 80). 

187. W fiat can you state qf Count Pulaski f 80, 91 

VSi. Nams at many early na/oigators as you can 1^^ 

19%. Giive an account qf James K. PUk 148-161 

Bom in North Carolina in 1795 ; died in Tennessee in 1849. Waa a repro 
sentative in Congress fh)m Tennessee for fourteen years, and was speakei 
of the House three terms. 
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140. Gitm an aeoount qf J^ixmkiin Pierce 161,161 

Horn in New Hampehire in 1804 ; was a repreeentatlye in Oongresa, a United 
(ttates senator, and served in the Mexican War. Died in 1869. 

141. mate what you can of Oeneral Pope 168,171, ITS 

142. State what you can (^ Admiral Porter 169,178,181 

143. In how many and what ware have the United Statee been engaged? 65, 90, 

107, 110, 114, 116, 120, 180, 185, 188, 139, 148 

144. In what ware were they Involved when they were Ooloniee? SI, SS, S9, 82, 84, 

85, 86, 42, 48 

146, What rebeOkme have there been in the United Statee f 90,108,188,167 

141^ Give the hietory qf Bhode lOand.... 81, 61, 68, "JO, 86, 87, 141 ; Ap. 8, 9, 11,18 

lAI.Wh/UcanyouOaUcfSirWaUerBaleighr 14,15 

Bom in Bngland in 1652. The death of Qaeen Elizabeth, in 1603, proved 
iktal to his fortones. He was tried on a fidse chaiige of treason, convicted, 
and, after a period of fifteen years, daring which time he suffered imprison- 
ment, and afterward conmianded an nnsaccessfhl expedition to the coast of 
South America, he was beheaded in London in 1618. 

148. What can you state qf General BoeecraneF 169,170,173,175 

14». mate what you can qf Captain John Smith 18,19, SO, S8 

Bom in England in 1579 ; died there in 1681. His life was an eventAil one. 
The narrative of the part he took in wars against the Torks, of his captiv- 
Ity by them, and of his escape, seems more like a romance than a reality. 

ISO. Give the history of Savannah 48,87,88,90,91,180,181,183 

VSi. What can you staU of Gen. PhiUkp Schuyler? 71,72,83,88,84 

Bom at Albany, N. T., in 1733 ; died there in 1804. Was in Johnson^s expe- 
dition in 1756 (p. 57), and was a member of Congress prior to the presidency 
of Washington, and afterward a U. S. senator from New York. One of his 
daughters married Alexander Hamilton in 1780. 

163. What can you state of GeneralJohnStUUvan? 76,86,87,90 

Bora in Maine in 1740 ; died in New Hampshire in 1795. Was in the battles 
of Trenton (p. 76), Princeton (p. 78), Brandywine (p. 79), Germantown 
(p. 80). 

168. Give an account qf General Arthur St. Clair 81,83, 107 

Bom in Scotland in 1785 ; died in Pennsylvania in 1818. Was with Wolfe 
in 1759 (p. 63), with Washington in the battles of Trenton and Princeton 
and siege of Yorktown, was president of Congress in 1787, and governor of 
the Northwest Territory from its organization in 1789 to 1803. 

154. What can you state of General Thomae Sumter? 91,103 

Bom in South Carolina In 1784 ; died there in 1883. After the Revolution- 
ary War he was a representative and U. S. senator from South Carolina. 
Fort Sumter (p. 168) was so named in honor of him. 

166. Give the early history qf St. Augustine 18,14 

166. Give an account qf Gen. Winfield Scott 134, 189, 147, 148, 149, 160, 161, 164 

Bom in Virginia in 1786; died in New Jersey in 1866. In the battle of 
Queenstown (p. 116) he was taken prisoner, but was soon after exchanged. 
187. What can you state qf Gen. WtUiam T. Sherman f. . . 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 183 
Bom in Ohio in 1830 ; graduated at West Point, and served in Fk>rida. Gen. 
Grant, on the very day of his inauguration, nominated Sherman for the 
position of general of the army, and the nomination was at once oonflnMl 
by the Unfted States Senate. 
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186. What can you state q^ OetL Philip H.Sheridan f 180.182 

Bom in Ohio of Irish parents in 1831 ; graduated at West Point, and server 
against the Indians. After the Great Civil Warhe was placed in military com- 
mand at New Orleans, bnt his rigorous coarse toward the late Ck>nfederatei 
did not meet the approbation ot President Johnson, and he was transierrod 
to a field of Dpeiations against the hostile Indians of the fietr West Gen. 
Grant, almost immediately after he became president, nominated Sheridan 
for the position of lientenant^neral, in place of Gen. Sherman, promoted, 
and the nomination was at once confirmed by the United States Senate. 

100. What can you state of certain organizaiions known as OommMUms that ex- 
isted during the Great avU Warf 
There were several of them, and they did incalculable service in relieving 
the sick and wounded soldiers, not only in the hospitals but on the baltlo- 
fields. The two known as the United States Sanitary Commission and thtt 
Christian Commission were the largest. 

leO. Oive the history of Tennessee. . . 107, 160, 168, 169, 173, 175, 180 ; Table of States. 
** The name is derived fh>m Tannassee (signifying river of the big bend)^ the 
Indian name applied to the little Tennessee River." North Carolina ceded 
the territory to the General Government in 1789. Two years after, it was 
organized, with Kentucky, as the ** Territbry of the United States south of 
the Ohio." 

lil. Cfive the history of Texas 192, 141, 143, 144, 158, 173 ; Table of States. 

Las TekaSy from which the name Texas is derived, is supposed to have been 
the name of a petty tribe of Indians living in Bastem Texas. 

169. Oive an account qf John 7)/ler 141,143 

Bom in Virginia in 1790 ; died there in 1863. 

168. Oive an account qf Gen. Zachary Taylor 140, 148, 144, 146, 147, 150, 161 

Bom in Virginia in 1784 ; was in the War of 1813 (p. 114), and in the Black 
Hawk War (p. 188). 

164. Oive an account qf Washington 13th Question, p. 113. 

166. Oive an account qf Gen. Joseph Warren 71 

Bom in Massachusetts in 1741 ; graduated at Harvard College, studied medi- 
cine, became a physician in Boston, and was one of the most earnest and 
• eloquent leaders in resisting the unjust measures of the British Govern- 
ment. His loss was sincerely lamented by his countrymen. 

166. Oive an account qf Gen. James WWAnson 121,132,123,134 

Was bora in Maryland in 1757 ; studied medicine, became a physician, was 
an ofllcer in the American army during the Revolution, was in the battle of 
the Maumee (p. 107), was govemor of the Louisiana Territory in 1805-6 (p. 
110), aided in breaking up the plans of Aaron Burr in 1806 (p. Ill), and died 
in Mexico in 1825. 

167. Oive the history qf Washington (My 106,109,126,160 

168. Oive the hUUrryqf the District qf (Jolumbia 106,101 

In 1788 Maryland ceded 60 square miles of land, and next year Virginia 
ceded 40 square miles, to the United States as a site for the national capi- 
tal This made a square of 10 miles, or 100 square miles, 60 square miles 
keing on the east side of the Potomac and 40 on the west, which was named 
the District of Columbia, in honor of Christopher Columbus. The tract on 
the Vii^glnia side of the river was retroceded to that State in 1S46, conse- 
quently the District now consists of the territory ceded by Maryjind in 
1788. It contains the two cities of Washington and Georgetown, and if 
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subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. The population in 1870 
was 131,700, one-third ot whom were colored persons. 

169.. Give the hUtory of West Point 9t 

As early as 1776 the Americans erected a fort there. Next year a chain was 
stretched across the river to prevent the passage of the enemy^s ships. A 
U. 8. military academy was established there in 1802. (Note 6, ond of 4th §.) 

170. Oiw me history of Wisconsin 190, 8, 98, 110, 150 ; Table of States. 

*^ Thic State takes its name firom a large tribntary of the Mississippi, dis- 
covered by Marqnette in 1673, and called by him MaseonHn (wild rushing 
channel), Masconsin became changed to Ouiseonsin, and finally to Wis- 
consin.''* 

171. (five the history of West Virginia 171 

173. Give a sketch of the Hfe of Martin Van Buren Table end of History, 14t 

Bom at Einderhook, N. Y., in 1782 1 died there in 1862. Was IT. S. senator, 
governor of the State of New York, and vice-president of the United States 
during President Jackson^s second term. 

178. Give the history <tf Vermont 189, 82, 83, 106, 107, 118 ; Table of States. 

174. How many and what States were admitted to the Union during WashingUmfs 

administration f (Table of States, end of History.) 

175. Give the names of those admitted during each administration. (Same Table.) 

176. Give the history qf Virginia 14, 18-23, 66. 68, 71, 96, 97, 157, 160, 161, 162, 

167, 170, 171, 172, 176, 178. 179, 180, 182; Ap. 11, 14 

177. GiveasketchoftTieHfe of Daniel Webster 

Bom in New Hampshire in 1782 ; died in Massachusetts in 1852. A lai^ 
part of his life was spent at Washington, either as a member of dongress 
or in the President's cabinet In 1842, while secretary of state, he nego* 
tittted with Lord Ashburton a treaty, settling the differences between the 
United States and Great Britain in relation to the Northeastem boundary, 
differences which had disturbed the relations of the two countries many 
years. 

178. How and when were the Northwestern differenoss settled f Introdactioa. 

179. Give the history qf Nebraska 191, 110, and Table of States. 

The word Nebraska is of Indian origin, signifying Ne^ water, and braska^ 
wide Of shallow ; and being applied to the Platte Biver, which mns through 
the State, was afterward used to name the Territory. 

180. Name^ in order of succession, the Presidents qf the United States Table. 

181. Name those who served two termSy or eight years each Table. 

182. Name those who served one term, or four years each Table. 

183. Name those who served less than four years each Table. 

184. Name those who died in qfflce 141, 151, 182 

185. State how each President was elected to his position 106-186 

186. Name, in their order qf settlement, the thirteen original States Table. 

187. Nam€, in their order qf admission to the Union, the other States Table. 

188. What territory has been added to the United States since 1782? 6,7 

189. State how and when each portion was a4ided 6,7 

190. Give the story of Jane McCrea 82,88 

The Indians asserted that they did not kill her, and the evidence afterward 
collected went to sustain the assertion, and also to show that she was killed 
by a shot intended for her captors, which was fired A*om Ft. Edward by one 
of the patriots, a number of whom still lingered though the place had beea 
avacuated by Schuyler. 
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Ml. Oive the history of the Declaration of Independence App., p. 8, 74 

192. Give the history of the Articles of Confederation 85, 99 ; Ap. 9, 10 

193. CHve the history of the Federal Constitution .... 99, 183, 186 ; Ap. 9, 10, 11, 36 

194. Give the history of the United States flag. Ans. At the beginning of 
the Revolution, and for some months after, no distinctive flag was adopted 
by the Americans. In 1776 the British Union flag was used, the only change 
being that the field was composed of thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white, to denote the union of the thirteen colonies. The American flag, 
" Stars and Stripes," was adopted by Congress on the 14th of June, 1777. 

195. Give the history of the Hymmth Colony 24,25,26,32,83,34,35 

It has been stated that Plymouth was not so called in memory of the 
hospitalities bestowed upon the Pilgrims at Plymouth, England ; but the 
weight of authority does not favor the statement. Baylies, however, in 
his »' Historical Memoirs of the Colony," says : " They (the Pilgrims) 
named their settlement Plymouth, because this place had been so called by 
Capt. Smith, who had previously surveyed the harbor, and they remem- 
bered the kindness which they had experienced firom the people of Ply- 
mouth in England." Smith, when he examined the New England coast, 
in 1614, made a map of the region, which was published in 1616. On this 
map was the name, Plymouth ; but there is no evidence whatever that the 
Pilgrims ever saw the map, they ** having selected for their settlement the 
country near the Hudson." 

196. What was the length of each of the foUozoing warsf The French and In' 
dian ? The Revolution t The second Vfith England t The war wUh Mead- 
cof The Great Civil War t 

197. State the causes of each of the five lears 64, 65, 66, 114, 14.3, 157, 158 

198. Give an account of Washington'' s military movements during tJu Revolu- 
tion 71-97 

199. How many years Jiave the United States been involved in wart 74-182 

SOO. Nam/e the commanders who were compelled to surrender 56-190 

201. Give the names of the celebrated foreigners who fought for the United 

States 76,78,80,84,85,90,92,97; Ap. 66-73. 

902. State the otiject of establishing each qf the eight colonies that were in New En- 
gland 18-31 

203. The oli^ect in establishing each (^ the other colonies 37-48 

204. Name the States that have been formed from territory acquired in conse- 
quence of war 187, 188, 189 

205. From territory^ acquired by purchase^ without war 187, 188, 189 

906. What other States are there that were formed from territory otherwise ac- 

qu\redf 187,188,189 

Wl. How was such territory acquired f 187.188,189 

208. What can you state as regards the naming of this country^ America f 10 

A small geography, written in Latin by an unknown author, was published 
in Lorraine, France, in 1507. A copy of this work is in the possession of 
the Hon. Charles Sumner. Another copy is among the "Literary Curiosi- 
ties," under a glass case in the show-room of books in the British Museum, 
with this description in the catalogue : "In this work it was first proposed 
that the name America should be given to the continent now so called." 
It is described at length in the catalogue of the " Reserved Portion of the 
Library, 1862"—" A book which has become famous, because in it is to be 
found tor the first time the ptopoaition. to bestow on the new world the 
name America, in honor of Amet\feoNe«vvwiR\, ^lO 
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